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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


Under  the  clouds  which  during  recent  years 
have  hung  about  “the  problem  of  the  city," 
one  ray  of  light  is  growing  brighter.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  application  of  electricity  as 
machine  power  promises  that  the  future  will 
see  something  like  a  return  to  home  indus¬ 
tries,  the  partial  breaking  up  of  the  factory 
system,  and  the  consequent  return  to  village 
life  of  a  certain  proportion  of  those  who  now 
must  dwell  in  cities.  France  has  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  in  this  matter  on  a  scale  so  considerable 
as  to  be  quite  decisive  as  regards  the  question 
of  practicability.  In  St.  Etienne,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  silk  ribbon  industry,  where 
there  are  thirty  thousand  weavers  formerly 
employed  upon  hand  looms,  electricity  is  be¬ 
ing  supplied  by  the  Edison  Electric  Company, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  weavers  are  by  no 
means  so  unintelligent  as  not  to  be  able  to 
understand  and  manage  the  electric  motor. 
The  expense  of  applying  the  power  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  loom  is  so  small,  not  more  than 


fifty  dollars,  and  the  monthly  cost  (two 
dollars)  so  trifiing,  that  there  is  no  question 
that  this  power  will  soon  be  adopted  by  all  the 
home  workers,  especially  as  with  this  power 
they  can  turn  out  twenty- five  per  cent,  more 
work.  In  the  district  near  Orenoble,  and  in 
the  neighboring  department  of  the  Savoy, 
electricity  has  been  applied  to  a  number  of  in¬ 
dustries,  many  of  which  must  be  carried  on 
in  factories.  But  there  is  a  vast^amount  of 
productive  industry  besides  weaving  that 
could  well  be  carried  on  in  the  home,  or  in 
small  establishments,  and  now  that  means 
have  been  found  to  reduce  the  cost  of  elec¬ 
tric  motors,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected 
that  thousands  of  families  that  now  crowd  the 
tenements  of  our  great  cities  may  be  enabled 
to  return  to  village  life. 


The  question  is  not  yet  settled,  however, 
whether,  after  all,  country  life  is  as  desirable 
for  the  poor  as  life  in  cities.  Even  with  the 
existing  tenement  house  system,  execrable  as 
it  is,  there  are  many  who  hold  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  city  are  very  far  above  those  of 
the  country  and  since  there  is  now  some  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  for  an  improvement  in  methods 
of  “housing"  the  working  classes,  the  case  of 
the  city  seems  likely  to  grow  stronger  rather 
than  weaker.  In  the  city  the  opportunities 
for  free  education  provided  by  philanthropy,  if 
not  by  the  State,  reach  from  the  kindergarteq 
to  the  university ;  in  the  city  are  public  libra¬ 
ries,  free  baths,  cheap  excursions,  a  thousand 
and  one  expedients  for  alleviating  the  lot  of 
the  very  poor,  and  bringing  to  the  self-sup¬ 
porting  laborer  advantages  which  he  could 
otherwise  not  obtain  for  himself  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  In  the  city  benevolent  societies  and 
churches  are  so  organized  as  to  bring  swiftest 
relief  when  it  is  most  urgently  needed  ;  and 
again— perhaps  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  of  all— there  is  the  society  of  one’s  fel¬ 
lows,  and  none  of  that  isolation  which,  on 
lonely  farms,  drives  women  mad  and  makes 
men  narrow  and  hard  and  self-centred.  And 
as  for  evil  infiuences,  nowhere,  probably,  is 
the  general  standard  of  morality  so  low  as  in 
many  country  villages  and  rural  districts. 
These  are,  at  least,  the  pleas  commonly  ad¬ 
duced  in  favor  of  city  life  for  the  laboring 
classes. 


But  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  and  especially  in  favor  of  vil¬ 
lage  life  as  we  expect  it  to  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  when  industry  shall  have  left  the 
monster  factory  to  find  its  place  in  the  home 
or  the  neighborhood  work-shop.  There  are 
country  villages  even  now,  and  their  number 
is  sure  to  be  largely  increased  before  very 
long,  even  without  the  contemplated  change 
in  methods  of  productive  industry,  where  the 
school  system  is  equal  to  anything  in  our 
large  cities,  barring  the  university,  wImm 


good  public  libraries  are  to  be  found,  and 
where  all  the  machinery  of  church  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  charity  is  as  perfectly  organized  as  in 
any  city,  with  the  great  advantage  of  a  closer 
personal  touch  between  helper  and  helped, 
counsellor  and  counselled.  And  in  villages 
like  this,  the  immorality  which  is  so  dreadful 
a  blot  upon  many  country  places,  does  not 
exist ;  it  cannot  exist  in  the  pure  light  of 
personal  intercourse  which  does  and  must  pre¬ 
vail  where  all  classes  are  banded  together  in 
clubs  and  library  associations  and  other  such 
works.  Again,  the  isolation  which  in  many 
instances  is  so  cruel  a  feature  of  farm  life, 
does  not  prevail  in  villages,  while,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  there  is  no  isolation  more  absolute 
than  that  of  the  respectable,  frugal,  hard¬ 
working  house- mother  in  a  city  tenement. 
She  may  live  for  years  in  one  set  of  rooms  and 
not  know  the  people  who  dwell  on  the  same 
fioor,  on  the  other  side  of  a  thin  partition, 
her  very  respectability  cutting  her  off  from 
church  fellowship,  and  even  from  those 
friendly  services  which  the  benevolent  freely 
offer  to  people  in  a  lower  scale.  If,  then,  the 
problem  of  employment  may  be  solved  by  the 
application  of  electricity,  there  seems  to  be  no 
advantage  of  city  life  which  may  not  be  had 
by  those  who  dwell  in  villages,  and  they  would 
have,  over  and  above  all  these,  the  blessings 
of  pure  air  and  the  wide  horizon  and  the  un¬ 
failing  interest  of  the  changing  seasons,  which 
to  those  who  dwell  in  city  tenements,  means 
only  a  variety  in  discomfort. 


There  are,  doubtless,  those  who  will  say. 
But  this  introduction  of  industry  into  the 
home  is  precisely  what  economists  are  trying 
to  do  away  with,  including,  as  it  does,  the 
sweating  shop  and  child  labor,  and  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  wages,  and  the  consequent  unthrift 
where  the  mother  is  no  longer  the  adminis¬ 
trator,  but,  like  the  father,  the  producer  of 
income.  Tes,  all  these  disadvantages  inhere 
in  tenement-house  work,  and  the  spread  of 
contagion  into  the  bargain ;  but  these  evils  are 
due  not  to  home  industry  pure  and  simple, 
but  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
carried  on,  especially  tiie  high  rent  which 
makes  overcrowding  a  necessity.  We  can 
conceive  of  country  homes  where  all  members 
of  a  family  work  according  to  their  ability,  in 
pure  air  and  amid  pleasant  surroundings, 
especially  those  of  neighborly  friendship,  with 
few  or  none  of  the  disastrous  results  which 
now  attend  home  industry.  And  the  force  of 
example  is  so  much  stronger  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city  community,  the  opportunities 
for  children’s  play  so  much  better,  that  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  under  such 
circumstances  those  little  children,  babies 
almost,  who  now  spend  the  long  days  sewing 
on  buttons  and  pulling  basting  threads,  would 
be  out  rolling  on  the  grass,  and  their  elder 
hrothers  and  sisters  iq;  school. 


s 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Julj  19,  1894. 


PrMident  Carter’s  baccalaureate  sermon  at 
Williuns  was  ’‘timely”  in  the  true  sense,  for 
it  bore  OB  topics  now  attracting  attention, 
but  with  the  application  of  principle*  which 
are  good  in  all  time.  The  danger  that  the 
pulpit  shall  be  too  much  occupied  with  social 
and  economic  questions  is  a  grare  one ;  the 
*  way  ot  the  great  Teacher*  needs  to  be  more 
dosely  followed.  “Not  comfort,”  as  Dr.  Car¬ 
ter  reminded  his  students.  ”  but  cbaracter ;  not 
getting,  but  being;  not  temporal  good,  but 
death  for  eternal  life”  was  the  theme  of  bis 
discourse.  The  occasion  was  one  of  unusual 
solemnity  from  the  tragical  suicide  cf  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  senior  class  on  the  day  before.  The 
missionary  prayer-meeting  of  the  afternoon, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  around  the 
monument  commemorating  the  first  foreign 
missionary  movement  in  this  country  by  the 
Williams  students.  Mills  and  Hall  and  others, 
was  adjourned  to  the  church,  by  reason  of  a 
sudden  thunder  storm.  Among  those  whose 
deaths  were  reported  at  the  alumni  meeting, 
the  most  prominent  were  David  Dudley  Field 
and  Jeremiah  Porter  of  the  class  of  1895,  and 
Professor  Wiliam  Dwight  Whitney  of  that  of 
1846.  Nine  members  of  the  class  of  1844  were 
present  on  the  platform  with  the  President. 
Jacob  M.  Miller  of  this  city  was  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  alumni,  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth, 
Vice-President.  James  B.  Garfield,  ’85,  was 
chceen  trustee  for  the  five  year  term.  The 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  is  to  commemorate 
Professor  Whitney  at  next  year’s  Commence 
ment. 


The  Colonial  Conference  recently  held  in 
Ottawa,  to  which  Dr.  Field  refers  in  his  let¬ 
ter,  proposed  some  interesting  improvements 
in  communication.  Among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  was  the  scheme  for  connecting  Canada 
with  Australia  by  submarine  telegraph,  for 
which  four  possible  routes  were  shown.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  first  year’s  earnings 
would  be  one-half  more  than  the  working  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  cable. 


The  prospects  of  an  international  agreement 
against  anarchy  are  pretty  good.  The  German 
government  has  been  in  communication  with 
the  various  powers,  and  many  plans  l^ave  been 
suggested,  though  the  ideal  one  has  not  yet' 
been  found.  One  of  the  most  feasible  sug¬ 
gestions  was  of  fixing  an  international  police 
bureau  in  Switzerland,  but  a  still  better  plan 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  German  Chancellor 
advising  no  new  organization,  but  a  more 
harmonious  cooperation  of  the  police  of  all 
countries.  It  appears  that  the  London,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Vienna  police  are  already  in 
such  thorough  cooperation  as  to  frustrate  all 
international  conspiracies.  The  difficulty,  so 
far  appears  to  be  with  the  police  of  Paris  and 
Rome. 


In  Paris  quiet  seems  to  be  entirely  restored. 
For  a  time  it  was  thought  advisable  to  forbid 
the  celebration  of  the  great  national  holiday, 
the  F5te  de  la  Republique,  July  14tb,  com¬ 
memorating  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  but  it  is 
now  deemed  safe  to  let  the  festivities  proceed 
as  usual. 


The  Crispi  bill  against  anarchy  has  passed, 
and  still  further  measures  are  now  in  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Italian  Chamber.  In  Paris  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  making  not  only  the 
meetings  of  Anarchists,  but  even  the  reporting 
of  Anarchist  trials,  an  offence  punishable  with 
heavy  fines  or  long  imprisonment.  In  Quebec 
they  are  keeping  up  a  sharp  look  out  for  Anar¬ 
chist  immigrants,  a  report  having  gone  forth 
that  800  such  are  on  their  way  across  the  ocean. 


’’INTERNATIONAL  MISSIONARY  UNION.” 

Clifton  Springes  bids  fair  to  become  a  classic 
spot  in  the  history  of  Foreign  Missions.  As 
potent  as  modest,  the  annual  conference  there 
gives  clear  prcof  of  its  divine  origin.  Nearly 
150  missionaries  and  ex-missionaries  of  many 
denominations  and  societies  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  June  18th-90th,  and  for  many,  if  not  all, 
who  were  there,  high  anticipations  were  more 
than  met. 

Active  participation  is  understood  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  missionary  ranks,  and  eminent 
non-missionaries  attend  as  spectators.  An  ex¬ 
ception  was  most  properly  made  this  year,  in 
the  case  of  that  missionary  enthusiast  to  whom 
the  friends  of  missions  owe  so  much.  Dr. 
Arthur  T.  Pierson. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Gracy  of  the  Missionary  Review 
presided,  himself  once  a  missionary  to  India. 
His  name  does  not  suffer  by  mutilation  or 
expansion,  as  he  is  both  racy  and  gracious  1 
Tactful  and  patient,  keen  and  kindly,  with  an 
earnest  soul  beneath  it  all,  no  wonder  he  de¬ 
clines  each  year  in  vain  a  reelection. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Belden,  the  Secretary,  is  one 
whose  “zeal  hath  consumed  him,”  and  he 
could  not  give  us  the  amount  of  active  aid 
both  he  and  we  desired. 

Among  -the  items  of  the  feast,  one  finds  it 
hard  to  stop  anywhere  short  of  complete 
enumeration.  The  veteran  of  the  missionary 
corps,  their  “doysn,”  as  the  diplomats  would 
say,  was  Dr.  Hamlin,  now  in  his  eighty- fifth 
year,  I  believe,  but  the  feebleness  of  age  has 
not  climbed  yet  to  his  brain  or  penetrated  to 
the  fire  that  glows  in  his  heart.  Even  the  fire 
of  his  indignation  rose  almost  to  white  heat  as 
he  reviewed  the  active  hostility  that  Russia 
has  always  exercised  towards  evangelical  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  East.  It  was  good  to  see  and  hear 
Dr.  Boggs,  the  representative  of  that  marvel¬ 
ous  work  among  the  Telugus,  and  Bishop 
Thobum,  the  leader  of  that  more  recent  and 
scarcely  less  wonderful  work  of  the  Method¬ 
ists  among  other  low-caste  people  of  India; 
while  Mr.  Gulick  met  a  popular  demand  by 
bis  riautrU  of  the  Hawaiian  situation,  and  other 
earnest  men  and  women  represented  almost 
every  important  mission  field  the  world  over. 

Appreciating,  as  did  every  one,  the  munifi¬ 
cent  hospitality  and  genial  presence  of  our 
hosts.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Foster,  and  their  associates ; 
the  delicious  harmony  and  courtesy  pervading 
the  ranks,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  active 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  increasing  to 
the  very  close,  how  can  we  look  back  upon 
those  five  blessed  days  with  other  emotions 
than  those  of  tender  enthusiasm  T 

The  ”  recognition  meeting”  the  first  evening, 
when  mutual  acquaintance  was  very  imper¬ 
fect,  was  full  of  interest,  as  all  missionaries 
present  arose,  one  by  one,  and  gave  their 
name,  field  department,  and  period  of  service. 
The  Sunday  morning  service  was  unique, 
when  the  five  who  had  been  asked  to  speak 
divided  the  treatment  of  the  one  topic  (The 
Great  Commission)  between  them  in  such  a 
way  that  the  five  short  addresses  constituted 
one  discourse,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  a  “Com¬ 
posite  Sermon.  ” 

One  afternoon  was  devoted  to  woman’s 
work,  another  to  a  children’s  meeting,  and  an 
evening  to  stereopticon  views  from  mission 
lands.  But  the  sessions  devoted  to  addresses 
were  eclipsed  in  interest  by  those  given  up  to 
informal  discussions  of  burning  missionary 
problems.  And  perhaps  the  climax  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  closing  session  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  when  thirty  missionaries,  who 
expect,  before  the  next  meeting,  to  go  to 
their  fields,  gave  brief  and  appropriate  ad¬ 
dresses,  while  a  dozen  others  of  this  class  sim¬ 
ply  rose  to  ask  the  prayers  of  the  Union,  with¬ 
out  speaking.  Thirty  earnest  and  thoughtful 


addresses,  without  jar  and  without  monotony, 
anff  all  within>one  and  a  half  hours,  gave  us  a 
meeting  long  to  be  remembered  with  tenderest 
sentiments. 

Only  two  of  the  thirty  were  candidates  go¬ 
ing  out  for  the  first  time,  and  this  leads  me  to 
express  the  wish  that  all  our  missionary  Boards 
would  urge  upon  the  candidates  with  whom 
they  are  in  correspondence,  to  make  every 
effort  to  attend  this  annual  conference,  where 
all  the  speakers  are  missionaries,  and  thus 
counsel  and  experience  and  information  are 
given  that  will  prove  of  immense  value  to  such 
candidates. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  scarcely  less  impor¬ 
tant  that  all  missionaries  on  furlough  should 
so  arrange  as  to  include  this  conference  in  the 
programme  of  their  furlough.  For  promoting 
interdenominational  union  in  mission  work 
or  enlarging  the  views  of  the  missionary 
workers  and  correcting  their  misconceptions, 
for  bringing  them  in  living  contact  with  many 
fields  besides  their  own,  and  for  stimulating  to 
fresh  consecration,  and  to  a  higher  standard  of 
service,  these  conferences  are  invaluable. 

BVODHISH  IN  SIAM. 

Dr.  Briggs  of  the  Laos  Mission  evidently 
fears  that  we  are  being  imposed  upon  here  in 
America.  He  asks  “What  is  Buddhism  in 
Siam?”  and  proceeds  to  make  reply  “at  first 
hands”  by  pronouncing  it  “a  compound  of  ag¬ 
nosticism,  demon  worship,  and  superstitious 
idolatry.”  He  adds:  “The  poetic  sentimental¬ 
ism  palmed  off  on  Chicago  audiences  last  year 
no  more  resembles  Siamese  Buddhism  than  a 
dirty,  wallowing  pig  resembles  a  fine  mastiff. 
Talk  about  Brotherhood — we  believe  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man ;  that’s  why  we  are  here. 
But  we  stand  for  the  Name  given  above  every 
name,  whereby  we  muet  be  saved.  Let  some 
of  our  oratorical  D.D.s  who  have  been  devot¬ 
ing  themselves  so  magnanimously  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Religions,  come  out 
here  and  see  some  of  their  little  Brothers.  We 
will  board  them  for  six  months  gratis  for  the 
sake  of  insuring  them  from  henceforth  hold¬ 
ing  their  peace.  Romanism  as  interoreted  by 
Mgr.  Satolli  and  some  American  (cardinals. 
Archbishops,  etc.,  is  one  thing,  and  Romanism 
as  given  to  the  heathen  is  quite  another  thing. 
Would  that  we  had  half  the  zeal  the  Church 
of  Rome  has.  God  help  us  I  Some  men  think 
this  work  is  one  for  women  and  children. 
Thank  God  for  ihe  women  and  children,  but 
shame  on  the  cowards  that  call  themselves 
men.” 

TAUADKOA  COLLEGE. 

Talladega  (Ala.)  College  has  closed  a  sue 
cessful  year,  and  the  recent  anniversary  exer 
cises  were  marked  by  good  sense  and  good 
taste  throughout.  Besides,  the  performances 
were  surprisingly  even ;  and  this  evenness 
shows  that  every  one  has  all  the  while  been 
hard  at  work.  The  first  exercise  of  the  closing 
week  was  the  Senior  Preparatory  Exhibition, 
at  which  three  promising  young  men  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  certificates  advancing  them  to  the 
College  Freshman  Class.  There  were  Only 
three,  for  the  college  work  is  yet  in  its  infan- 
'The  next  day  was  given  to  the  Industrial 
Departments.  One  might  have  spent  hours  in 
the  carpenter-shop,  the  printing-office,  the 
laundry,  the  sewing-room,  the  barns,  and  the 
drawing  -  room,  without  seeing  everything ; 
and  if  one  had  good  eyes  and  could  use  them 
wisely,  he  might  easily  have  seen  not  only 
that  much  hard,  ratient  work  had  been  done, 
but  that  in  all  tnese  places  and  ways  educa¬ 
tion  was  going  on.  For  at  Talladega  it  is  not 
so  much  the  object  to  finish  up  a  beautiful 
drawing,  or  to  make  a  joint  which  shall  show 
up  well,  or  to  exhibit  a  great  pile  of  garments, 
as  in  all  these  things  to  develop  skill  and  power, 
and  gradually  to  put  a  well-trained  mind  in 
absolute  control  of  eye  and  hand,  and  to  make 
the  pupil  observant  and  patient  and  careful 
and  truthful  in  everything.  At  the  Oratorical 
Contest  on  Monday  afternoon  the  speaking 
was  so  even  that  the  judges  could  scarcely 
decide  whom  the  prizes  ought  to  be  given  to. 
On  Tuesday  was  the  Commencement,  when 
four  young  women  and  one  young  man  were 
graduated  from  the  Normal  School,  and  two 
young  men  from  the  Theological  Seminary. 
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ONCE  MORE  A  WANDERER. 
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“You  must  go  I"  The  Toioe  was  gentle,  but 
with  a  slight  quiver  in  it  that  gave  it  a  tone 
of  authority.  “You  have  been  under  a  con¬ 
stant  strain  for  two  years ;  you  have  had  sor¬ 
row  upon  sorrow  in  the  death  of  your  two 
brothers ;  and  if  you  would  not  follow  them 
too  soon,  you  must  take  rest,  and  take  it 
now.”  With  such  an  admonition  from  one 
who  had  a  right  to  give  it,  how  could  I  be 
“disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision?”  The 
only  regret  was  that  I  could  not  have  my  ad¬ 
viser  as  a  companion.  But  since  this  could 
not  be,  I  take  one  who  is  very  near  to  her. 
Old  readers  of  The  Evangelist  may  remember 
how  I  once  took  a  niece  around  the  world. 
The  experiment  succeeded  so  well  that  I  now 
give  myself  a  second  pleasure  in  taking  the 
only  other  niece  who  is  a  member  of  my  fam¬ 
ily,  to  Alaska.  Thus  attended,  I  am,  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  a  week’s  time,  almost  as  far  from 
home  as  if  I  were  in  Europe ;  and  surrounded 
by  Alpine  scenery  that  might  make  me  believe 
that  I  was  in  Switzerland  itself. 

The  distance  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
Pacific  is  great,  and  yet  the  facilities  of  travel 
increase  so  rapidly  that  the  two  shores  seem 
to  draw  nearer  and  nearer.  As  I  had  crossed 
the  continent  three  times  by  the  more  com¬ 
mon  routes,  I  was  tempted  by  an  invitation 
from  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  to 
try  that  newer  line,  a  courtesy  which  I  owe  to 
no  personal  friendship,  for  he  was  not  even  an 
acquaintance,  but  to  bis  long  regard  for  my 
brother  Cyrus.  In  taking  Montreal,  instead 
of  New  York,  as  the  point  of  departure,  one 
shifts  his  latitude  some  three  hundred  miles, 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  a  few  hours,  as  be  may 
take  his  sleeping  berth  in  the  Grand  Central, 
and  breakfast  on  the  other  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  But,  if  he  can  spare  the  time,  let 
him  make  the  journey  in  broad  daylight,  for 
the  country  is  attractive,  whichever  route  he 
takes,  whether  through  Vermont,  or  on  the 
western  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  when  the 
declining  sun  touches  that  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  while  it  brings  into  full  relief  the  long 
line  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  express 
train  sweeps  rapidly  over  the  distance,  and  it 
wan  hardly  dark  (for  the  twilight  lingers  long 
in  this  more  Northern  latitude)  when  we 
rolled  across  the  long  bridge  over  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  were  in  the  chief  city  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Montreal  is  so  familiar  to  our  countrymen 
that  it  needs  no  description.  To  me  it  was  an 
old  acquaintance.  “How  old?”  do  you  ask. 
Well  it  was  when  I  was  younger  than  I  am 
now.  It  was  way  back  before  the  war,  and  if 
you  press  me  too  hard,  I  must  confess  that  it 
was  in  the  year  1846  ( !)  that  I  made  my  first 
and  only  visit.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
railway  communication,  no  Tubular  Bridge. 
And  yet  tbe  place  looked  familiar,  even  though 
it  has  been  transformed,  for  tbe  two  great 
features  of  its  position — tbe  broad  river  in 
front,  and  Mount  Royal  behind,  which  gives 
it  an  imposing  background — remain  unchanged, 
so  that  with  tbe  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  that 
rise  above  it,  I  recognized  at  once  the  city 
that  I  had  looked  upon  nearly  half  a  century 
ago. 

It  is  tbe  same,  and  yet  not  the  same,  for  in 
that  time  a  generation  has  passed  away,  and 
another  has  come  upon  the  stage,  so  that  in 
certain  features  all  things  have  become  new. 
Tbe  feature  which  is  at  once  tbe  newest  and 
tbe  greatest,  is  the  lines  of  communication 
that  have  gone  out  from  it  East  and  West,  so 
that,  instead  of  being  an  isolated  city,  a  sort 
of  “Tadmor  in  tbe  wilderness,”  it  has  so 
linked  itself  with  great  Provinces  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  that  it  has  become  commercially,  if  not 


politically,  the  centre  of  a  Dominion  that  ia 
second  on  this  continent  only  to  the  United 
States. 

The  chief  factor  in  creating  this  Dominion, 
and  binding  all.  its  parts  together,  has  been 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  which,  though 
its  name  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  had 
more  to  do  with  the  West  than  with  the  East, 
yet  really  has  a  large  part  of  its  system  in 
Eastern  Canada,  in  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  so  that  it  literally  stretches  from  sea  to 
sea. 

How  the  work  began,  and  was  pushed  on 
from  year  to  year ;  now  shaken  by  tremendous 
reverses,  till  all  but  a  few  brave  hearts  were 
in  despair;  and  .how  it  recovered  itself  and 
renewed  the  battle,  and  fought  on  and  on  till 
at  last  it  gained  the  victory,  is  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  stories  in  the  history  of  modem 
enterprises.  Of  the  greatness  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  I  have  had  some  opportunity  to  judge 
after  riding  over  this  national  highway  for 
six  days,  and  I  should  like  to  tell  the  story  in 
some  detail.  But  it  is  much  too  long  to  be 
told  now.  Perhaps  when  I  get  back  from 
Alaska,  I  may  be  able  to  tell  it  in  a  way  to  do 
it  some  degree  of  justice.  But  what  interests 
me  more  even  than  tbe  stupendous  work  itself, 
is  the  personal  element,  the  men  whom  it 
developed,  and  who,  in  turn,  made  it  what 
it  became. 

Of  course,  the  man  to  whom  I  had  first  to 
pay  my  respects,  was  the  one  to  whom  I  owed 
my  invitation,  and  who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is 
an  American,  but  who  has  given  the  last  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  his  life  to  this  enterprise,  until 
by  sheer  ability  he  has  risen  to  be  its  head  (a 
position  which  he  has  held  for  six  years),  and 
has  been  knighted  by  the  Queen,  so  that  he 
is  now  Sir  William  C.  Van  Horne — an  honor 
which  he  owes  to  no  favoritism,  but  to  his 
native  genius,  his  energy,  and  perseverance, 
that  won  tbe  victory. 

As  I  said,  he  is  an  American,  a  native  of 
Illinois — a  State  in  which  the  soil  seems  favor¬ 
able  for  growing  strong  men,  as  well  as  great 
harvests.  It  was  there  be  first  learned  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  railroad  engineer,  and  made  him¬ 
self  so  familiar  with  its  every  detail  that  he 
became  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  railroad 
construction  in  the  country,  understanding  its 
whole  art  and  mystery,  so  that  he  knew  how 
to  build  an  engine  as  well  as  any  machinist, 
and  to  run  a  locomotive  as  well  as  any  engi¬ 
neer.  Then  be  grew  to  understand  the  details 
of  business :  how  to  organize  a  great  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  to  gather  round  it  the  elements  of 
financial  strength.  All  these  various  faculties 
and  powers  were  combined  in  that  capacious 
brain.  One  could  not  listen  to  him,  as  I  did, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  without  observing  a  clear¬ 
ness  of  statement  which  showed  how  he 
understood  every  situation,  and  tbe  thing  to 
be  done,  and  often  done  on  the  instant.  Such 
a  man  inspires  others  with  confidence  in  bis 
superior  judgment,  and  infuses  into  them 
some  portion  of  his  own  indomitable  courage. 
That  is  tbe  sort  of  man  that  is  bom  to  be  a 
ruler  of  men.  Nor  was  it  a  small  thing  that 
he  had  tbe  physique  to  bear  these  accu¬ 
mulated  drafts  and  duties.  But  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  be  had  a  frame  for  great  endur 
ance,  and  broad  shoulders  to  carry  heavy  bur¬ 
dens  ;  as  well  as  a  tremendous  will  to  bear 
down  all  obstacles  in  his  way. 

But  delightful  as  all  this  was,  our  inter¬ 
views,  for  there  were  several  of  them,  had  to 
come  to  an  end,  for  we  had  a  long  journey 
before  us,  and  on  the  second  day  in  tbe  after¬ 
noon  we  turned  westward. 

A  few  hours  brought  us  to  Ottawa,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  tbe  Dominion  of  Canada,  where  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  now  in  session,  and  though  it  was 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  we  saw  tbe  Parliament 
House  across  the  river  lighted  up  (for  it  stands 
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on  a  river,  as  the  Parliament  Houses  in  Lon¬ 
don  stand  on  the  Thames) .  It  is  a  noble  pile  of 
buildings  in  which  tbe  Parliament  meets,  even 
if  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  Canadians 
in  thinking  that  they  are  almost  equal  to  the 
greater  and  grander  pile  that  stands  opposite 
Westminster  Abbey.  As  I  had  an  order  of 
admission  from  the  speaker,  we  were  shown 
into  tbe  Speakers’  Gallery,  from  which  I 
looked  down  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
saw  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  John  Thompson, 
Bitting  at  the  head  of  tbe  Treasury  Bench. 
I  met  him  last  year  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  British  commissioners  on  tbe 
Bering  Sea  Arbitration ;  and  though  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  of  the  slightest,  he  had  then 
received  me  so  cordially,  that  I  ventured  to 
send  him  my  card,  and  he  came  out  immedi¬ 
ately  and  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  took 
me  into  his  private  room,  and  talked  of  Cana¬ 
dian  politics  (there  had  just  been  an  election 
in  the  great  Province  of  Ontario,  which  had 
gone  against  him)  without  any  show  of  parti¬ 
san  feeling.  Men  of  all  parties  concede  that 
be  is  a  man  of  very  great  ability,  as  well  as 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  tbe  country. 
Canada  is  fortunate  in  her  rulers,  having  at  this 
moment  Lord  Aberdeen  as  its  Governor- Gen¬ 
eral,  one  of  the  purest  and  best  of  the  public 
men  of  England.  He  is  the  intimate  and 
trusted  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  like  him, 
is  a  devout  Christian,  while  Lady  Aberdeen  is 
the  leader  in  all  charities.  Such  examples  in 
high  station  are  worth  everything  to  tbe 
social  and  religious  life  of  Canada. 

Sir  John  Thompson  spoke  also  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  England  and  America,  expressing  the 
greatest  satisfaction  that  every  cause  of  irrita¬ 
tion  between  the  two  countries  bad  been  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Bering  Sea  Arbitration ;  and  as 
for  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  they 
were  the  nearest  neighbors,  they  should  re¬ 
main  forever  the  closest  friends. 

As  we  parted,  he  expressed  great  regret  that 
I  could  not  remain  till  the  next  day,  when 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  Colonial  Dele¬ 
gates  from  all  parts  of  the  world :  from  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  Sidney  and  from  South  Africa ; 
even  from  the  Dutch  State  nearest  tbe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  etc.,  etc.,  to  see  if  they  could  not 
combine  in  efforts  to  promote  their  freer 
mutual  intercourse,  and  their  common  good ; 
by  increased  means  of  communication,  sub¬ 
sidizing  new  lines  of  ships,  and  laying  sub¬ 
marine  telegraphs  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
to  all  the  great  ports  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  All  this  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  as 
indicating  a  nearer  approach  of  the  time  fore¬ 
told  by  Tennyson,  in  which,  let  us  hope,  be 
spoke  not  only  tbe  words  of  poetry,  but  of 
prophecy,  as  he  predicted  a  time  when  all 
nations  should  be  combined  in 

**  A  parliament  of  nations,  the  federation  of  the  world.** 

With  such  pictures  before  me,  it  was  hard, 
indeed,  not  to  be  able  to  wait  over  one  day  to 
see  the  dawning  of  the  Millennium.  But  our 
passages  were  taken,  and  our  baggage  already 
on  board.  We  bad  at  least  pleasant  dreams 
to  cheer  us  on  our  way,  as  long  after  mid¬ 
night  we  took  our  places  in  the  night  express, 
and  leaving  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  sailed  away  over  the  boundless  sea  of 
the  prairie  to  explore  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
West. 

H.  M.  F. 

P.  S. — As  in  a  few  days  we  shall  be  on  the 
sea,  on  our  way  to  Alaska,  with  no  possibility 
of  communication,  for  two  weeks,  the  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  will  not  be  disappointed  if 
this  is  not  a  Regular  Correspondence,  but  a 
very  Irregular  one.  But  I  keep  my  eyes  open, 
and  have  made  no  end  of  observations,  which 
I  trust  may  in  a  few  weeks  be  given  to  my 
indulgent  readers.  Heaven  bless  them  all  I 
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LETTERS  FROM  OYER  SEA.  NO.  YI. 

By  Ber.  Theodor*  Z<.  Cuyler. 

Hxidklbkbo,  Jane  2S,  18M. 

M7  last  "screed”  was  from  Amsterdam, 
which  grew  in  interest  every  hour  that  we 
stayed  there.  Its  long  rows  of  tall,  antique, 
gable-end  houses  which  leaned  against  each 
other  as  if  they  were  all  drunk  on  Holland 
gin,  were  a  constant  amusement.  There  are 
40,000  Jews  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  their  quar¬ 
ter  is  a  "  Moses  and  Aaron  Street.  ”  Travelling 
in  Holland  is  not  as  cheap  as  in  France,  or 
Germany,  or  England.  A  guilder,  which  is 
worth  our  forty  cents,  does  not  go  much  far¬ 
ther  than  an  English  shilling,  which  is  worth 
our  twenty-five  cents.  On  our  way  from 
Amsterdam  to  Utrecht  we  passed  through  the 
clean  and  quiet  village  of  Breuklen,  which 
gave  its  name  to  our  beloved  city  of  Brooklyn. 
The  dwellers  in  that  little  Dutch  village — 
with  its  two  tall  church  steeples,  are  said  to 
be  very  proud  of  that  fact.  The  sight  of  the 
town  gave  me  a  twinge  of  homesickness. 

Utrecht  is  a  larger  and  more  attractive 
city  than  I  expected  to  find  it.  There  are  (50,- 
000  inhabitants,  and  mtiny  of  the  streets  are 
lined  with  shady  lindens ;  the  long  avenue  of 
the  "  Mall,  ”  with  three  rows  of  trees,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  We  drove  to  the  little 
square  under  the  shadow  of  the  ancient 
cathedral  tower  (over  three  hundred  feet 
high),  and  in  that  square  is  the  statue  of 
Prince  John  of  Nassau.  Close  beside  it  is  the 
old  historic  hall,  in  which  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  was  formed,  which  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Dutch  Republic.  John  of  Nassau 
played  the  same  part  in  that  great  movement 
that  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  did  in  shaping 
our  early  history.  Utrecht  is  the  seat  of  an 
old  University ;  and  during  the  evening  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  students,  with  a  brass  band  and 
torches,  marched  past  our  hotel.  The  inn¬ 
keeper  told  us  that  it  had  been  an  examina¬ 
tion  day  in  the  University,  and  these  lively 
fellows  had  won  some  coveted  honors.  He 
also  showed  us  some  antique  Dutch  relics. 
One  of  them  was  a  sugar-bowl,  on  which  was 
embossed,  in  solid  silver,  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  who  was  leaving  bis  good 
fathers’  bouse  on  horseback,  and  gaily  attired 
with  a  three-cornered  military  cocked  hat  and 
feathers!  Utrecht  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jansenists,  a  curious  body  of  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  have  a  bishop  of  their  own.  We 
saw  his  residence,  a  long  brick  building, 
which  is  called  "the  Pope’s  house.”  The 
Jansenists  only  number  now  some  six  or  seven 
thousand. 

Our  run  from  Utrecht  to  Cologne  was  very 
rapid  and  very  comfortable;  for  the  German 
railways  have  adopted,  on  their  express  trains, 
the  American  style  of  long  cars,  with  wash¬ 
rooms  and  other  conveniences.  The  "second 
class”  apartments  of  the  cars  are  very 
handsomely  fitted  up,  and  very  few  sensible 
people  throw  away  their  money  on  the  first 
class  compartments.  Long  before  we  reached 
Cologne,  the  twin  spires  of  the  cathedral- 
looming  up  five  hundred  feet  into  the  air — 
made  theuiselves  visible  to  us.  Magnificent 
as  this  structure  is,  without  and  within,  it  is 
not  one  of  my  favorite  cathedrals.  It  looks  too 
new,  too  bright,  and  its  interior  walls,  while 
immensely  lofty,  are  too  bare.  In  the  Museum, 
among  other  fine  works  of  art,  is  the  superb, 
full-length  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Queen 
Louise  of  Prussia,  whom  Napoleon  treated  so 
rudely,  and  whose  memory  all  Germany  holds 
in  reverence. 

At  Cologne  we  took  the  steamer  on  the 
Rhine  at  nine  o’clock  for  a  ten  hour’s  sail  to 
Bingen.  Never  before  was  this  wonderful 
river  so  woaderful  as  during  this  charming  day 


of  bright  June  sunshine;  the  wealth  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  lavished  in  superb  villas  and  man¬ 
sions  all  the  way  from  Cologne  to  far  above 
Coblenz.  The  customary  comparison  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Hudson  is  very  preposterous ; 
for  they  are  so  totally  different  in  almost  every 
respect.  The  Rhine  is  very  rapid  and  very 
turbid,  while  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  are 
very  clear,  and  fiow  very  calmly  through  land¬ 
scapes  of  rare  loveliness.  But  our  beautiful  riv¬ 
er  cannot  boast  of  any  grand  fortress  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  or  any  crags  of  the  Drachenfels, 
or  any  towers  of  the  Stolzenfels  and  Cologne’s 
majestic  "Dom,”  or  any  terraced  vineyards, 
or  any  antique  feudal  castles  perched  on  scores 
of  lofty  cliffs.  Some  of  tbesp  old  castles  have 
been  restored  and  are  now  occupied.  At  one 
of  them — the  "Rheinstein” — we  saw  a  large 
company  of  merry  young  folk  upon  the  ter¬ 
race  of  the  castle,  who  waved  their  handker¬ 
chiefs  for  us,  as  we  passed  along,  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  below  them.  Opposite  Bingen,  on  a 
lofty  elevation,  stands  the  colossal  statue  of 
Crermania,  placed  there  by  old  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
and  Bismarck  to  commemorate  the  victories 
of  the  Franco-German  war.  We  supped  at 
Bingen,  and  came  on  by  rail  to  Mayence, 
which  city  we  found  gaily  decorated  with 
flags  for  a  "Schutzen-fest.”  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  while  driving  about  town,  we  halted  to 
salute  old  Gottenburg,  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  printing,  who  stands,  in  solid  bronze,  in  one 
of  the  small  open  squares.  That  sturdy  old 
Teuton  has  left  a  wider  and  more  enduring 
impress  on  the  world  than  all  the  kaisers  or 
military  conquerors. 

On  Saturday,  at  one  o’clock,  we  arrived  in 
this  picturesque  little  city — one  of  the  cradles 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Reformation,  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  orthodox  Heidelberg  Cate¬ 
chism.  We  found  good  quarters  at  the 
"Schrieder  Hotel,”  near  the  railway  station, 
and  our  rooms  look  out  on  a  pretty  garden. 
Once  more  we  are  among  flowers,  which  we 
so  missed  in  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  Holland. 
We  take  our  meals  in  a  long  glass  gallery, 
opening  out  on  the  garden,  and  begin  to  find 
the  Swiss  honey  served  with  the  "Vienna” 
rolls  and  thick -crusted  bread.  Of  course  the 
first  visit  was  made  to  the  world-known 
castle,  which  looked  more  majestic  in  its 
ruins,  and  more  enchanting  in  its  wide  out¬ 
look  than  it  did  when  I  first  saw  it  over  thirty 
years  ago.  "A  splendid  concern  this,”  said 
the  untravelled  Yankee  woman,  "but  terribly 
out  of  repair.  ”  We  roamed  through  the  dark, 
cavernous  room  built  by  the  Elector  Rudolph 
five  hundred  years  ago,  and  into  the  chapel 
where  Popery  worshipped  long  before  Luthers 
day,  and  out  on  the  broad  terrace  from  which 
we  looked  far  down  upon  the  city  and  the 
fair  valley  of  the  river  Neckar.  In  one  of  the 
cellars  is  the  enormous  "Heidelberger  Fass,” 
or  Tun,  which  bolds  288,000  bottles  of  wine, 
and  has  never  been  filled  but  three  times  in 
as  many  centuries  I  In  another  cellar  close  by 
is  a  smaller  cask,  which  is  able  to  contain 
only  60,000  gallons!  The  grand  old  castle  was 
terribly  bandied  by  the  French  in  1693,  and 
was  shattered  by  lightning  in  1764 ;  but  it 
still  remains  about  the  most  majestic  ruined 
castle  on  the  continent.  From  the  gateway 
we  took  a  charming  drive  over  into  the  Neckar 
Valley,  amid  the  sweet  scent  of  the  new 
mown  hay  and  the  cherry  trees  in  full  bear¬ 
ing.  The  American  who  misses  Heidelberg 
misses  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  all 
Germany. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  attended  the  service 
in  the  English  (Episcopal)  Chapel,  which  was 
well  filled,  and  the  preacher  gave  us  a  good 
discourse.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the 
oldest  church  in  the  town— "St.  Peter’s” — on 
whose  doors  Jerome  of  Prague  posted  his 
celebrated  theses,  and  challenged  the  Popish 


world  to  answer  them  The  building  has  been 
renovated,  and  is  now  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture.  We  found  a  small  con- 
g^regation,  almost  entirely  composed  of  women, 
not  over  a  dozen  men  being  present.  After  a 
psalm  had  been  sung  the  preacher  mounted 
the  pulpit,  read  a  short  liturgy,  and  delivered 
a  simple  discourse  on  laying  up  treasure  in 
heaven.  The  service  closed  with  another 
psalm,  and  the  whole  occupied  just  forty 
minutes.  There  is  a  woeful  neglect  of  church¬ 
going  among  the  mass  of  nominal  Protest¬ 
ants  in  Germany.  Oh,  for  another  Luther! 
But  let  us  pray  that  the  next  one  may  come 
without  any  wine  flask,  and  with  higher 
ideas  about  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord’s  day. 
During  Sunday  evening  I  spent  a  pleasant 
hour  with  a  dozen  delegates  from  our  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  Jubilee  Conven¬ 
tion  in  London ;  and  we  all  agreed  that  it  had 
been  a  most  glorious  season  of  spiritual  quick¬ 
ening.  The  University  of  Heidelberg— one  of 
the  oldest  in  Germany— now  contains  about 
eight  hundred  students.  It  is  famous  in  its 
medical  department,  and  yesterday  one  of  our 
party  witnessed  some  fine  surgical  operations 
by  Professor  Czerny,  who  now  ranks  as  about 
the  most  eminent  surgeon  in  the  German  em¬ 
pire.  There  is  also  a  Theological  Seminary 
here,  and  its  fame  for  high  scholarship  is 
known  throughout  all  ecclesiastical  realms. 
Our  next  destination  is  the  Engadine,  with  its 
Alpine  peaks  and  glaciers. 

THE  WELLS  OF  SALVATION. 

There  is  many  a  Scripture  text  that  has  for 
us  a  peculiar  charm  in  summer,  because  it 
was  written  for  a  people  enduring,  like  our¬ 
selves,  semi-tropical  heat.  In  the  mother- 
country,  England,  a  well  can  never  mean  all 
that  it  means  to  a  people  from  whose  skies  a 
July  sun  shines  with  the  fierceness  of  a  molten 
furnace. 

In  midsummer  we  realize  the  force  of  those 
innumerable  passages,  in  both  Testaments, 
wherein  the  grace  of  God  is  likened  to  "  water.  ” 
From  the  riven  rock  by  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  streams  that  flow  from  beneath  the 
throne  of  the  Apocalypse,  God  is  to  the  soul 
as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  ground.  The  right¬ 
eous  man  is  a  man  whose  roots  reach  the  irri¬ 
gating  channels.  The  progress  of  the  Word  is 
marked,  as  that  of  a  river  course,  by  the 
"refreshing”  manifest  along  its  banks. 

But  perhaps  even  dearer  than  the  thought 
of  the  power  of  grace  is  that  presented  in  the 
metaphor  of  the  “well,”  to  open  which  has 
cost  immeasurable  labor.  God's  grace  does 
not  come  to  the  soul  by  some  happy  accident 
of  discovery,  but  by  some  careful  provision  of 
self-sacrificing  love.  The  stream  that  has 
been  hidden  down  deep  amid  the  sunless  cav¬ 
erns  of  the  rocky  earth,  loving  labor  has  made 
accessible.  We  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  need 
to  know,  the  far  off  sources  which  lie  amid 
glaciers  and  snow-fields  of  the  silent  moun¬ 
tains;  but  when  the  swiftly  gliding  stream 
has  been  reached  and  the  cool  liquid  brought 
to  our  lips,  we  are  the  more  grateful  for  the 
strength  received,  remembering  at  what  a 
cost  it  has  been  purchased  for  us. 

It  is  the  labor  of  God’s  chosen  ones  which, 
preceding  us,  has  brought  the  refreshing  of 
God’s  grace  to  the  weary  souls  of  to-day.  It 
is,  most  of  all,  that  Elder  Brother  who  lay  in 
the  manger  and  who  hung  upon  the  cross  who 
offers  to  us  the  living  water  made  possible  by 
personal  sacrifice.  Rivers  may  shrink  in  their 
channels  and  rivulets  vanish  from  their  beds ; 
but  these  deep  streams  which  supply  the 
"wells  of  salvation”  are  as  inexhaustible  as 
the  fulness  of  divine  love,  and  long  after  all 
our  present  wants  have  been  forever  supplied, 

enerations  yet  to  come  will  stoop  at  the  same 

rink,  and  draw  from  the  same  fountains,  and 
go  on  their  way  rejoicing  with  the  same  songs 
of  everlasting  joy. 
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THE  GREAT  RAILROAD  STRIKE. 


The  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871  was  started  by 
the  overturning  of  a  kerosene  lamp ;  and  here 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  strike  which  has 
spread  from  that  city  to  the  whole  country, 
threatening  all  our  railroads  and  connected 
interests.  The  trouble  began  on  June  10th, 
when  about  two  thousand  men  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  Women,  employes  of  the 
Pullman  Car  Company,  protested  against  a  re¬ 
duction  of  wages — rather,  as  a  more  careful  ac¬ 
count  has  it,  asked  for  the  restoration  of  former 
wages — the  complaint  being  that  while  there 
had  been  no  lowering  of  house  rents,  wages 
had  been  again  and  again  cut  down  till  re¬ 
spectable  livelihood  had  ceased  to  be  possible. 
Appeal  to  the  management  of  the  company 
was  without  avail,  the  reply  being  that  as  times 
were,  the  company  was  losing  money  on  its 
contracts,  a  recent  order  for  250  freight  cars 
having  been  taken  at  a  cut  of  $15  each  below 
actual  cost,  in  order  to  tide  the  employes  over 
to  better  times.  The  company  were  willing  to 
submit  their  books  in  evidence  to  a  committee 
of  their  employes,  but  not  to  outside  parties. 
The  request  of  the  complainers  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  was  met  with  the  reply  that  there  was 
nothing  to  arbitrate,  that  the  situation  was 
simply  one  of  loss  and  severity  all  around. 
Perhaps  if  they  had  been  left  entirely  to  their 
own  judgment  the  employes  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  work  in  hope  of  a  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  They  finally,  however,  refused  to  accept 
the  above  offer,  on  the  ground  that  the  books  had 
been  doctored  for  the  occasion,  insisted  that 
wages  should  be  restored  to  the  rate  paid  in 
prosperous  times,  and  when  the  company  re 
fused,  the  majority  of  them  went  out  on 
strike.  As  the  works  could  not  be  success¬ 
fully  run  with  the  hands  remaining,  the  com¬ 
pany  closed  them,  but  even  then  it  did  not 
eject  the  families  Jfrom  the  houses  which  it 
owned  and  leased  to  them,  though  many  of 
them  were  in  arrears  for  rent.  Just  here  it  is 
said  that  rents  are  always  deducted  in  ad¬ 
vance  from  wages,  and  this  is  met  by  the 
assertion  on  behalf  of  the  company  that 
$70,000  is  now  due  for  back  rentals! 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  new  party 
appeared  on  the  scene,  viz:  the  American 
Railway  Union,  a  general  organization  of  some 
eight  months’  standing,  made  up  from  all 
grades  of  the  railroad  service,  having  for  its 
President  and  head  Mr.  Eugene  V.  Debs  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Of  mercurial  Alsatian 
blood  (both  his  parents,  who  are  yet  living, 
having  been  born  in  that  contested  country), 
he  was  nothing  loath,  in  fact  eager  for  the 
struggle,  and  in  his  hands  it  at  once  became  a 
great  and  very  portentous  affair,  despite  the 
salient  facts  that  the  workmen  in  the  Pull¬ 
man  shops  are  not  railroad  men,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Union  had  no  grievance  whatever 
against  their  several  companies  and  the  great 
public  in  close  interest  as  using  these  roads. 
It  was  a  “ arnypathetic"  strike  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple  which  Mr.  Debs  called  for,  in  fact,  at  once 
proclaimed.  Any  obligations  due  to  honora¬ 
ble  employes  and  to  the  public  at  large, 
were  apparently  not  in  all  bis  thoughts.  He 
virtually  decreed  the  boycotting  of  every  rail¬ 
way  company  on  the  continent  that  would  not 
consent  to  break  its  contract  with  the  Pullman 
Company  and  refuse  to  haul  Pullman  cars. 
Oh  Friday,  June  29th,  President  Debs  followed 
up  this  initiative  by  appealing  to  all  railroad 
employes,  declaring  that  '*tbe  struggle  with 


the  Pullman  Company  has  developed  into  a 
contest  between  the  producing  classes  and  the 
money  power  of  the  country.  ”  The  American 
Railway  Union  having  now  **  accepted  the 
gage  of  war,”  he  further  proclaimed:  “Thus 
the  contest  is  now  on  between  the  railroad 
corporations  united  solidly  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  labor  forces  on  the  other;  every  rail¬ 
road  employe  of  the  country  should  take  his 
stand  against  the  corporations  in  this  fight.  ” 

This  manifesto  widened  the  contest  from  a 
war  on  the  Pullman  company  into  a  general 
movement  against  the  railroads  which  had 
failed  to  respond  to  the  boycott.  The  latter 
had  already  taken  action,  looking  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  business,  at  least  not  propos¬ 
ing  to  surrender  it  into  the  hands  of  others  on 
mere  citation,  the  managers  of  twenty-seven 
railroads  combining  in  a  General  Managers’ 
Association.  Hereupon  on' Friday,  June  29tb, 
Debs  ordered  a  boycott  of  every  road  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  General  Managers’  Association. 
There  are  twenty-two  of  these  roads.  Strikes 
were  ordered  at  once  on  about  half  these,  the 
orders  for  the  remainder  to  follow  in  a  short 
time.  On  the  same  day  the  stockyard  men  in 
Chicago  struck  against  handling  cars  of  boy¬ 
cotted  roads.  On  many  of  the  roads  the  con¬ 
ductors  and  engineers  agreed  to  strike  if  re¬ 
quired.  A  mob  of  1,000  strikers  stopped  the 
limited  express  on  the  Chicago  &  Erie  near 
the  State  line  at  Hammond,  Ind. ,  cut  out  the 
Pullman  cars,  and  told  the  engineer  he  might 
go  on  with  the  rest  of  the  train.  Many  acts 
of  violence  followed,  the  strike  being  now  in 
full  tide,  40,000  men  having  left  their  usual 
employments. 

On  Saturday  seven  strikers  were  arrested 
near  Chicago  for  stopping  a  train  carrying  the 
United  States  mail.  On  Sunday,  the  blockade 
on  the  Rock  Island  road  had  resulted  in  the 
complete  abandonment  of  the  service.  On 
Monday  the  United  States  district  attorney  at 
Chicago  obtained  a  sweeping  injunction  from 
Judges  Wood  and  Grosscup  forbidding  certain 
persons  named,  and  all  others,  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  business  of  any  of  the  railroads 
engaged  as  common  carriers  of  passengers  and 
freight  between  states.  On  Tuesday  the  ice 
companies  gave  up  work,  and  the  city  was 
confronted  with  the  prospect  of  total  lack  of 
all  perishable  food.  Much  dressed  beef  was 
reported  spoiling  in  cars  that  bad  been  held 
by  the  blockade,  and  additional  strikes  were 
reported  from  several  states,  and  the  situation 
down  to  the  present  week  was  not  much  im¬ 
proved,  neither  party  being  willing  to  yield. 

The  government  at  Washington  was  slow  to 
interfere  in  this  trouble,  the  President  and  his 
advisers  evidently  hoping  that  it  might  in 
some  way  be  composed  without  federal  inter¬ 
ference.  It  presently  became  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  strike  spread,  and  led  to  violence, 
even  away  off  in  California,  that  this  could 
not  be,  and  there  is  now  no  question  among 
law  abiding  people  of  the  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  service  that  is  being  rendered  by  the 
employment  of  the  United  States  troops  to 
enforce  the  orders  of  the  federal  courts  against 
the  attempts  of  the  strikers  to  paralyze  the 
transportation  system  of  the  country.  The 
Mayor  of  Chicago  and  the  Governor  of  Illinois 
are  understood  to  be  much  opposed  to  outside 
help  in  this  emergency.  The  latter  has  in¬ 
deed  protested  in  his  official  capacity.  He 
has,  however,  been  replied  to  on  the  part 
of  the  President  with  a  conolusiveness  and 
brevity  which  remind  one  much  of  the 
epistles  of  President  Lincoln  under  somewhat 
similar  provocation.  The  Governor  of  a  great 
state  proving  derelict,  the  people  must  look 
elsewhere,  and  we  count  it  a  favorable  augury, 
that  President  Cleveland  is  so  alive  to  his 
great  responsibilities.  The  people  on  their 
part  should  not  fail  to  be  heard  from.  They 


will  do  well  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  these  sen¬ 
tences,  from  the  New  York  Sun : 

There  is  ample  power  in  the  Government  at 
Washington,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  CTnited  States,  to  preserve  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  country  against  mob,  insurrec¬ 
tion,  or  rebellion.  The  power  is  not  that  of 
any  one  man,  or  of  any  small  council  of  men ; 
it  is  in  the  might  of  a  great  and  indestructible 
Nation.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  exercised, 
as  it  should  be  exercised,  to  any  extent  that 
may  become  neoessaiy,  with  humane  prudence 
and  moderation  as  far  as  possible,  but  in  any 
case  with  unyielding  firmness  and  unremitting 
vigor.  The  President’s  proclamation  is  a  draft 
at  sight  upon  the  loyalty  and  patriotic  support 
of  every  loyal  and  patriotic  American.  In 
continuing  to  perform  the  perfectly  plain  duty 
now  thrust  upon  him  as  the  Nation’s  Chief 
Magistrate.  President  Cleveland  should  have 
something  more  than  the  half  acquiescent, 
half  critical  countenance  which  approves  the 
main  purpose,  but  watches  sharp  for  minor 
breaks  and  mistakes.  He  should  have  just 
that  sort  of  support  which  we  all  owe  to  the 
fiag  when  it  is  held  up  as  a  signal  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  rally  to  it. 


THE  BREWER’S  SIGN. 

They  have  instituted  in  London  of  late  years 
a  museum  of  “  sign- boards” :  a  curious  depart¬ 
ment  of  study  one  would  think,  but  having  a 
historical  bearing.  “  Good  wine,  ”  says  Shakes¬ 
peare,  “needs  no  bush” ;  but  the  wine  room  of 
old  made  itself  known  by  the  “bush”  at  the 
comer  of  the  building ;  as  to-day  on  festive 
occasions  the  German  beer-seller  gives  a  festi¬ 
val  front  to  bis  fly- filled  saloon  by  simulating 
a  garden  on  the  front  walk.  The  bush  of  the 
medivaeal  wine  room  was  doubtless  in  the 
same  manner  intended  to  be  a  suggestion  of  a 
free  life  beneath  the  trees. 

Every  trade  tends  to  express  itself  at  length 
in  its  blazonry.  It  needed  no  ecumenical 
council  to  decide  that  the  cross  should  be  the 
one  universal  emblem  of  Christianity:  the 
cross  takes  that  place  simply  by  the  natural 
law  that  the  visible  sign  will  come  to  reflect 
the  invisible  spirit. 

In  the  same  way  the  trade  in  liquors,  if 
brought  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  judg¬ 
ment,  would  need  nothing  more  to  condemn 
it  than  its  own  witness  to  itself  in  the  sign¬ 
boards  it  displays.  It  never  appeals  to  an  un¬ 
selfish.  much  less  to  a  self-denying  motive. 
The  baits  with  which  it  allures  its  victims  are 
all  sensual.  In  the  windows  of  ten  thousand 
saloons  today  one  may  see  the  representations, 
almost  life  size  and  in  life  colors,  of  the  brutal 
gladiators  of  the  prize-ring.  In  the  minds  of 
the  sensitive  and  refined  it  is  enough  to  con¬ 
demn  the  whole  use  of  intoxicants,  that  it 
tends  to  advertise  itself  by  pictures  of  brute 
force  and  animal  lust.  Nothing  could  more 
plainly  indicate  that  the  natural  and  inexita- 
ble  and  inseparable  tendency  of  drink  is  to 
brutalize  the  man,  than  is  thus  witnessed  by 
its  own  chosen  symbols. 

But  we  have  of  late  noted  that  one  of  the 
great  brewers  of  this  country  adopts  as  his 
distinctive  trade-mark,  painted  upon  sign¬ 
boards  and  the  cars  that  transport  bis  pro¬ 
ducts,  Atlas  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
world  which  is  belted  by  the  brewer’s  name. 
Significantly  the  name  of  the  beer  blots  out 
the  world;  for  the  man  who  gets  into  the 
power  of  drink  is  oblivious  to  everything  else ; 
all  else  disappears  from  his  vision.  And  not 
less  significantly  the  trade-mark  represents  its 
patron  as  bending,  weary  and  naked,  beneath 
the  name  of  his  favorite  tipple.  If  any  of  our 
pastors  are  looking  for  a  new  temperance  text 
we  advise  him  to  study  the  brewer’s  sign  on 
the  nearest  saloon. 
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THE  KEY.  JOSEPH  LEE  8PUBLARKE. 

CIam  of  1888.  The  Bev.  Joseph  Lee  Spur- 
larke,  ast.  82 ;  born  in  Baltimore,  Ud. ,  April 
18,  1862;  died  at  Salem,  Va.,  June  8,  1884. 

This  is  the  brief  record  in  the  necrology  roll 
of  Hamilton  College  the  past  week.  As  one  of 
his  teachers  both  in  College  and  Seminary,  1 
may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  young  life  out  off  at  the  beginning  of  its 
work. 

He  was  one  of  the  many  young  people  helped 
into  larger  life  and  influence  through  the  pre¬ 
science  and  devotion  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gallup 
of  Clinton.  Dr.  Gallup  found  the  lad  Spur- 
larke  at  one  of  the  summer  hotels  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  took  him  home,  watching  and 
helping  him  with  fatherly  interest  through  the 
Clinton  Grammar  School,  whence  the  boy  en¬ 
tered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege.  The  boy  was  sensitive  to  truth  and 
holy  influence,  and  soon  joined  the  Stone 
Church  of  Clinton,  and  gave  his  life  to  the 
Gospel  ministry. 

He  did  not  rank  as  a  scholar  in  College,  but 
he  took  high  rank  as  a  man,  as  an  open-eyed, 
large-hearted,  bigh-souled  man.  He  bad  the 
negro’s  gift  of  imagination  and  feeling,  and 
excelled  in  public  speech,  securing  a  prize  ap¬ 
pointment  in  his  sophomore  year. 

He  entered  Auburn  Seminary  in  the  fall  of 
’88,  and  graduated  in  May,  ’8^.  Here  he  won 
the  confldenoe  and  love  of  students  and  pro¬ 
fessors.  Everywhere  he  was  popular  in  the 
best  sense.  No  one  thought  of  him  as  a 
negro ;  every  one  held  him  a  man  and  a  broth¬ 
er.  Thus  he  conquered  for  himself  by  his  in¬ 
herent  manhood. 

Young  Spurlarke  was  essentially  manly.  He 
could  not  fawn  and  cringe.  He  did  not  look 
for  slights,  and  rarely  met  them.  He  was 
grateful  for  kindnesses,  but  did  not  seek 
them.  He  loved  to  help  himself,  and  so  there 
were  friends  who  were  glad  to  help  him.  The 
summer  vacations  of  his  college  course  found 
him  a  head  waiter  at  the  Crossinan  House  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  his  seminary  vacations 
were  spent  in  missionary  work  among  small 
churches.  Many  in  Central  New  York  will 
remember  his  simple,  direct,  eager  speech. 

He  had  the  capacity  for  great  loyalty  and 
sacriflce,  if  need  be,  for  conviction  and  friends. 
A  simple  incident  was  a  revelation  of  charac¬ 
ter.  He  had  a  passion  for  out  door  sports, 
and  was  the  champion  sprinter  of  New  York 
College  League.  After  his  first  intercollegiate 
success,  be  was  approached  by  an  officer  of 
another  college  with  promises  of  large  finan¬ 
cial  aid  if  he  would  change  his  college  rela¬ 
tions.  The  colored  lad  answered  modestly  and 
firmly  that  he  was  satisfied  with  Hamilton, 
that  athletics  were  his  recreation,  not  his 
work,  and  that  he  ran  only  for  the  honor  of 
his  College.  It  is  very  easy  to  think  of  such 
a  man  working  for  the  honor  of  his  race. 

Joseph  Spurlarke  was  always  a  gentleman. 
He  had  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  good 
society,  and  would  not  have  seemed  out  of  place 
in  the  most  refined  circle.  But  his  manner  was 
tbe  natural  expression  of  a  gentle  heart,  that 
thought,  not  of  itself,  but  ever  of  others,  and 
instinctively  made  conduct  gracious.  Tbe 
strain  of  athletic  contests,  the  struggles  of 
college  classes  and  fraternities  never  made  him 
forget  the  gentleman.  We  welcomed  him  in 
our  homes  and  at  our  tables. 

He  had  a  keen  conscience.  He  obeyed  the 
right.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  decide  his 
field  of  work.  His  tastes  and  associations 
were  all  with  his  Northern  friends.  He  feared 
that  his  own  race  would  receive  him  coolly. 
He  thought  of  a  foreign  field,  where  color 
would  play  no  part  in  social  and  intellectual 


leadership.  But  he  could  not  escape  tbe  con¬ 
viction  of  duty  to  his  own  people.  The  needs 
of  the  millions  in  the  South  were  his  Mace¬ 
donian  call,  and  he  was  instantly  obedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision.  And  his  whole  soul  went 
gladly  into  his  mission. 

I  am  sure  that  my  young  friend  never 
thought  of  sacrifice  or  of  himself  as  doing 
anything  unusual.  But  surely  he  was  one  of 
God’s  heroic  souls,  a  man  with  an  open  vision, 
type  and  prophecy  of  the  larger  future  for  his 
people. 

We  mourn  him.  We  cherish  his  memory. 
We  do  not  see  another  to  take  his  place.  But 
we  must  believe  that  the  shortest  service  is 
imperishable,  and  that  tbe  yoimg  life  so  pure, 
so  rich  in  noble  visions  and  unselfish  service, 
shall  lay  its  inspiring  influence  upon  many 
successors.  A.  S.  H. 

Aubcbn,  Nxvr  Yoax,  June  6, 1804. 


“WHO  SHALL  DECIDE  1” 

When  men  differ,  who  shall  decide  ?  Is  it 
not  •  probable  that  the  majority  will  be  right, 
rather  than  a  petty  number  of  dissenters? 
Perhaps  it  is  in  most  cases:  but  the  answer 
must  depend  on  what  the  question  is.  If  it  be 
a  scientific  problem,  the  opinion  of  one  man  of 
science  outweighs  that  of  thousands  who  are 
ignorant.  The  opinion  of  Galileo  that  the 
Earth  turned  on  its  axis  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  revolved  round  the  sun  every  year, 
was  worth  more  than  the  bulls  of  all  the  Popes 
and  Councils  put  together. 

In  matters  of  religious  belief  we  are  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  they  are  not  so  difficult 
of  apprehension  as  the  intricate  problems  of 
science.  The  great  matters  of  faith  and  duty 
are  set  before  us  in  language  so  plain  that  the 
wayfaring  men  need  not  err.  The  truths 
which,  to  use  the  familiar  phrase,  “are  neces¬ 
sary  to  salvation,”  are  few  and  simple.  Assent 
to  these  may  be  required  of  all  “who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians.”  “In  essen¬ 
tials  unity”  I  But  around  these  central  truths, 
as  round  a  mighty  oak,  have  gathered  and 
clustered  in  the  ages  a  myriad  of  connected 
beliefs,  or  shades  of  belief,  which  may  be 
held,  or  not  held,  in  all  simplicity  and  fidelity 
to  truth.  On  these  it  is  not  only  the  right  of 
the  believer  to  claim  the  Bible  as  the  precious 
gift  of  God  to  his  own  soul,  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  cannot  delegate  to  another ;  but 
it  is  his  duty,  if  he  would  “know  the  will  of 
God,”  to  study  it  for  himself.  Here  it  is  that  a 
certain  liberty  of  interpretation  is  a  stimulus 
to  search  into  “  the  deep  things  of  God.  ”  It 
is  the  vital  air  which  the  Pilgrim  inhales,  as 
he  climbs  to  the  mountain  top,  and  gets  his 
clearest  visions  of  “  the  land  that  is  far  off.  ” 
If,  for  asserting  this  liberty  of  seeing  for  him¬ 
self  with  the  eye  of  his  mind,  and  through  a 
purer  atmosphere,  and  believing  what  he  sees, 
he  is  driven  out  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  Church.  Let  him 
go  forth,  following  after  Christ,  and  bearing 
His  reproach,  assured  that  in  his  isolation 
from  his  brethren  he  is  still  not  alone,  for  One 
greater  than  his  brethren  is  with  him. 

But  it  is  said,  “The  Bible  is  its  own  exposi¬ 
tor  and  interpreter,  and  where  it  uses  plain 
language,  there  is  no  room  for  divers  interpre¬ 
tations.  ”  But  is  there  no  place  for  sacred 
learning?  Are  the  most  literal  interpretations 
always  the  correct  ones?  We  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,  and  it  is  only  by  the  most  care¬ 
ful  and  conscientious  exercise  of  our  intelli 
genoe  in  research,  and  by  comparing  one  thing 
with  another,  that  we  arrive  at  the  truth. 
This  search  after  truth  is  itself  one  of  the 
most  purifying  and  sanctifying  processes  of 
the  human  mind.  It  clears  the  mental  eye, 
and  if  the  eye  be  single,  our  whole  body  shall 
be  full  of  light. 


NOT  BEACTION,  BUT  BATIONAI.  OBOWTH. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  party  of 
progress  in  our  church  builds  on  the  hope  of  a 
mere  going  back  from  its  extreme  position  by 
the  present  majority.  This  is  the  keynote  of 
much  rather  despondent  thought,  and  it  found 
voice  in  Dr.  Ecob’s  sharply  put  article  a  week 
or  two  ago.  That,  however,  is  but  part  of  the 
truth ;  a  partial  view  of  the  situation.  It  is 
the  honest  conviction  of  one  who  despairs  of 
progress  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  sor¬ 
rowful  confession  of  one  who,  hopeless  of 
better  things  in  the  old  homestead,  goes  out 
from  it,  to  be  quit  of  it  all,  and  to  liye  in 
peaceful  protest  against  its  intolerance  of  any 
liberty  in  its  own  children.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Life  is  hard  to  control,  to  confine  to  limits, 
to  keep  shut  up  in  narrow  quarters.  We  have 
faith  in  life.  We  believe  profoundly  in  growth. 
And  no  matter  bow  rough  or  tough  the  shell 
the  live  kernel  within  is  bound  to  crack  it. 
The  liberal  element  in  our  church  is  a  living 
force.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  church.  It  is 
growing  every  day.  There  have  been  acces¬ 
sions  from  the  “stalwarts”  since  Saratoga. 
There  will  be  more.  Moreover,  the  heart  and 
intelligence  of  our  church- commonwealth  is 
liberal.  The  magnificent  common  sense  of 
our  people  will  not  be  hood  winked.  They 
are  rising  up  to  protest  on  every  hand.  We 
have  need  only  of  patience  and  courage.  The 
rational  growth  of  the  church  is  on  our  side. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  fight  for  us.  The 
issue  is  secure.  We,  having  done  all,  stand. 

IMPBOTIDBNCE  AND  DAWDESSNESS. 

In  one  of  the  great  iron  mining  towns  of 
northern  Wisconsin,  the  fall  in  prices  of  ore 
and  the  suspension  of  smelting  foundries 
caused  a  season  of  unpar&lled  distress.  In  the 
same  community  the  miners  had  during  flush 
times  supported  no  less  than  sixty  saloons  at  a 
cost  of  over  8250,000  a  year.  But  within  six 
weeks  of  the  closing  of  the  mines  the  families 
of  these  miners  would  have  starved  except  for 
the  efforts  of  the  prudent  and  charitable. 
But  the  mines  have  not  been  open  six  months 
before  the  same  miners  that  had  been  carried 
through  the  winter  upon  charity  strike  for 
increase  of  pay. 

Just  as  business  men  are  beginning  to  slowly 
recover  from  the  crash  of  the  past  year,  and 
to  cautiously  resume  the  use  of  what  capital 
is  left  to  them,  a  strike  of  unexampled  breadth 
and  fierceness  throws  the  whole  business 
world  into  anarchy  again.  Sheriffs  deal  tim¬ 
idly  with  the  issues ;  governors  step  carefully 
around  their  duties,  and  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  after  all  we  live  in  a  country  of  law 
or  must  rtsort  to  some  form  of  despotism  to 
protect  life  and  property.  Our  political  lead¬ 
ers  have  been  sowing  the  wind ;  and  the 
whirlwind  that  may  yet  be  reaped  from  this 
sowing  is  likely  to  cost  us  dear.  J. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  attendance  at  the 
Cleveland  International  Endeavor  Convention 
which  convened  yesterday  (July  11th)  and 
continues  over  Sunday,  will  be  diminished  by 
the  great  strike  which  affects  so  many  of  the 
railroads.  Many  of  the  far  Western  delegates 
will  be  deterred  by  parents  and  prudent  friends 
from  attempting  the  journey  even  should  it 
not  be  rendered  quite  impracticable  by  the 
continuance  of  the  present  troubles.  At  best 
some  days  must  intervene  before  order  and 
confidence  can  be  fully  restored. 

In  the  Summer  Parliament  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell  of  the  Marble  Church,  an 
early  place  will  be  given  to  the  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ters  and  Sons.  Their  Three  Days’  Meeting 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Sat¬ 
urday  of  next  week— Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome, 
Mrs.  I.  C.  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dick¬ 
inson  being  among  the  speakers.  On  Friday 
the  interests  of  the  Tenement  House  Chapter 
will  be  presented  by  some  of  its  members, 
among  them  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  who  in  the 
evening  will  give  his  illustrated  lecture,  How 
the  Other  Hm  Live. 


Jvjj  12,  1884 


THE  EFAN6ELIST. 


JOB  FOR  BIB  OBILDRBN, 

It  may  be  they  hare  sinned,  Thou  knowest,  Lord, 
They  are  but  young ;  and  such  as  they,  unripe 
Of  thought  and  conscience,  cannot  know  the  guilt. 
The  bitterness  of  sin.  That  were  too  much 
For  me,  with  all  my  pains,  to  make  their  own. 

As  Thou,  good  Lord,  hast  madeth’  experience  mine. 
It  may  be  they  have  sinned ;  it  may  be  I, 

Their  father,  I  have  sinned,  in  slack  restraint. 

Or,  worse,  in  life  that  gave  the  lip  the  lie. 

Then  he  the  guilt,  the  penalty  he  mine  I 
Forgive  my  children  1 

But  of  thirsty  jaws 

Is  sin,  the  monster  will  have  blood ;  not  Thou, 

O  Gk>d  most  fatherly.  The  fell  demand 
Is  sin’s.  Yet  let  me  rather  praise  the  grace 
That  takes  an  offering.  So  I  bring  these  lambs. 
These  guiltless  sheep.  They  lick  the  very  hand 
That  grasps  the  knife,  and  it  goes  hard  to  strike. 
But,  Oh,  my  children  I  What  if  they  have  sinned  I 
What  if  those  lips  I  taught  to  smile  and  kiss 
Have  spoken  blasphemy  I  or  it  have  come 
Not  sbeerly  to  the  lip,  but  only  not  I 
What  blood  is  too  much  worth  against  the  woe 
Of  sin  uncancelled  f  Blood,  the  best  of  all 
My  flocks  can  yield,  shall  flood  Thine  altar.  Aye, 
If  there’s  a  drop  in  all  this  anxious  heart 
That  hath  than  theirs  a  more  atoning  power. 

Take  that,  be  it  the  centre  drop  of  all, 

O  Thou  who  hast  a  father’s  heart  to  know 
The  interpretation  of  a  father’s  sigh. 

Take  that  last  drop,  and  speak  my  children  free  I 
Rev.  E.  P.  Crane. 

Hanovxr,  Ovrmant. 


range  of  choide  than  would  otherwise  be  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  courses  which  are  strictly  elective  em¬ 
brace  not  only  the  usual  Cognates  (Assyrian, 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Aramaic)  Seminars,  or 
classes  for  original  research  (by  Professor 
Briggs  in  Biblical  Sociology,  by  Professor 
Brown  in  the  Minor  Prophets,  by  Professor 
McOiffert  in  Primitive  Christian  Creeds,  by 
Mr.  William  Adams  Brown  on  the  Atonement, 
by  Mr.  Oillett  in  German  Theological  Liter¬ 
ature),  and  lectures  (on  Languages,  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Sociology,  Comparative  Religion,  etc.) 
in  Columbia  College  and  in  the  University  of 
New  York ;  but  also  a  number  of  special 
courses,  many  of  them  offered  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  These  are  as  follows :  by  Professor 
Briggs,  Biblical  Psychology,  Biblical  Religion, 
the  Canon,  Text,  and  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament;  by  Professor  Vincent,  The  Liter¬ 
ature  of  the  New  Testament ;  by  Professor 
Brown,  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Isaiah ;  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  McOiffert,  the  History  of  Protestantism, 
the  History  of  Doctrine,  the  History  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Literature ;  by  Mr.  William  Adams  Brown, 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Faculty  greatly  to  enrich  the  electives 
in  the  announcement  for  1896,  by  varying 
them  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  open  a  great 
variety  of  special  studies  to  students  of  high 
standing,  and  to  offer  wider  opportunities  to 
graduate  students. 

In  connection  with  the  changes  in  the  cufe, 
riculum,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Faculty  Ip 
reorganize  the  Christian  work  now  being 
ried  on  by  the  students.  To  this  end  a  Sooi<["" 
has  been  formed,  known  as  the  Union’  Sem^®’ 
ary  Society  for  Christian  Work.  Direct# 
professors,  teachers,  students,  and  siti?^ 
friends  of  the  Seminary  as  are  interested '  fn 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  are  eligible  for 
membership.  The  purpose  of  the  Society  is, 
briefiy,  to  “enlist  the  students  in  Christian 
work,  to  distribute  them  in  the  different  de¬ 
partments  of  the  work,  and  to  give  them  such 
practical  counsel  and  aid  as  may  be  needed, 
and  to  incorporate  this  Christian  work  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  curriculum.  To  this  end 
committees  have  been  formed,  of  each  of  which 
a  member  of  the  Faculy  is  chairman,  having 
charge,  respectively,  of  the  following  depart¬ 
ments  of  work:  the  providing  of  pastors’ 
assistants,  general  and  special  service  in 
churches  and  church  chapels,  work  in  city 
missions,  settlement  work,  work  in  benevolent 
institutions  and  public  charities,  or  any  other 
Christian  work  which  may  be  appropriate. 
These  committees,  through  their  chairmen,  in 
conference  with  the  President  of  the  Faculty, 
will  distribute  the  students  in  the  different 
fields,  and  have  the  general  supervision  of  the 
work  in  the  various  departments. 

Monthly  reports  will  be  made  to  the  Society, 
and  public  meetings  held,  at  which  addresses 
will  be  given  by  men  experienced  in  the 
different  forms  of  Christian  work.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  Faculty  that  work  of  this  kind  is 
as  essential  to  the  theological  student  as  hos¬ 
pital  work  is  to  the  medical  student.  For  this 
reason  they  propose  to  put  the  work  done  by 
this  Society  on  the  footing  of  the  regular  Sem¬ 
inary  electives,  and  earnestly  hope  to  see  every 
student  in  the  Seminary  actively  interested 
in  it. 


THE  KOBAN. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  In  your  travels  in  the  East 
you  miut  have  seen  many  copies  of  the  Koran, 
written  so  exquisitely  that  they  far  surpassed 
in  beauty  any  of  the  books  which  the  finest 
printing-presses  of  the  world  have  been  able 
to  produce.  These  triumphs  of  calligraphy 
have  unfailingly  called  out  your  admiration. 
But  there  is  one  thing  about  every  copy  of 
the  Koran — from  the  one  which  took  a  life¬ 
time  to  transcribe,  to  the  one  which  in  an 
hour  may  drop  from  a  lithographic  press — to 
which,  if  I  remember  right,  you  have  nowhere 
called  our  attention.  It  is  something  which  a 
Syrian  friend  has  just  been  telling  me,  as  I 
was  examining  his  copy  of  the  sacred  book : 
that  each  copy  of  the  Koran  is  inerrant,  abso¬ 
lutely  inerrant,  from  the  “  Birmillah  arrahman 
arrahim”  of  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter, 
through  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  chap¬ 
ters,  through  the  six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  verses,  to  the  “jennefe  wanneu” 
which  ends  the  book.  Not  one  consonant  is 
out  of  place,  not  a  Dal  tor  a  Zal,  nor  an  Ain 
for  a  Ghain ;  not  a  vowel  wrong,  not  a  Kesra 
for  “  the  sister  of  a  Kesra,  ”  not  a  Damm  for 
“the  sister  of  a  Damm.”  Every  Tashdid,  Jas- 
ma,  and  Tanwin  is  where  every  Tanwin,  Jas- 
ma,  and  Tashdid  should  be. 

This  inerrancy  is  wonderful ;  it  is  delight¬ 
ful.  And  how  is  this  fact  known?  In  the 
simplest  way  in  the  world.  Mohammed  said 
Jt  was  inerrant ;  therefore  it  is.  The  Angel 
iGabriel,  Mohammed  said,  wrote  each  chapter 
and  verse,  with  all  the  vowels  and  points, 
with  his  own  hand,  and  gave  each  chapter  to 
the  Prophet  as  soon  as  the  ink  from  the  an¬ 
gelic  pen  was  dry. 

Here  was  the  autograph.  Of  this  original 
in  Mohammed’s  possession,  every  existing 
copy  is  an  exact,  inerrant  transcription.  The 
“Faithful"  now  have  a  perfect  book.  If  any 
one  should  presume  to  have  the  shadow  of  a 
secret  doubt  in  regard  to  it,  he  is  an  “  infidel.  ” 
If  any  one  should  have  the  abominable  audac¬ 
ity  to  utter  his  doubts  in  the  hearing  of  oth¬ 
ers,  Woe  be  unto  bim.  Death  would  be  too 
light  a  punishment.  He  has  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt  the  book  which  not  only  contains,  but 
is,  the  Word  of  God.  He  has  despised  the 
Angel’s  perfect  work. 

This  Mohammedan  belief  goes  much  farther 
than  our  supreme  source  of  authority,  the 
General  Assembly,  has  gone  in  reference  to 
our  sacred  books.  It  demands  only  a  belief 
in  the  inerrancy  of  the  original  holographs, 
which  no  good  angel  has  ever  given  us,  or  has 
yet  affirmed  that  the  Prophets  and  Apostles 
ever  had.  In  this  respect  our  last  three  As¬ 
semblies  have  not  gone  so  far  as  our  Calvin - 
istic  ancestors  went  two  hundred  yean  ago. 
They  asserted  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  in¬ 
spired  by  God  in  its  consonants  and  vowels 
and  diacritical  marks  (Formula  consensus 
Helvetic!) .  This  symbol  was  adopted  by  near¬ 
ly  all  the  Swiss  Churches.  And  if  it  had  con¬ 
tinued  in  authority  from  the  day  of  its  adop¬ 
tion  to  the  present  discordant  houn,  what  a 
world  of  trouble  would  have  been  avoided ! 
If  subsequent  Synods  and  Assemblies,  from 
that  of  Zurich  to  that  of  Saratoga,  had  only 
reaffirmed  that  declaration,  we  should  have 
had  nothing  but  peace.  It  would  have  been 
binding  on  all  loyal  Calvinists.  It  would  have 
rested  on  us  with  all  the  sanction  and  author¬ 
ity  of  our  Church.  It  would  have  been  heresy 
to  contravene  by  tongue  or  pen  what  the  ma¬ 
jority  had  decided  we  should  believe. 

There  is  more  gained  than  can  be  told  by 
having  an  authoritative  body  to  whom  we  can 
go  for  the  solution  of  our  doubts.  A  Supreme 
Court  settles  matters.  Why,  O  why,  was  the 
Helvetic  *  formula”  ever  disturbed  1  If  it  had 
been  let  alone,  we  should  have  been  as  con- 


THE  REVISED  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  UNION 
SEMINARY. 

Notice  has  already  been  given  informally  of 
certain  changes  in  the  course  of  study  offered 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  next  year. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  changes  are 
of  such  importance  that  a  word  of  special  ex¬ 
planation  may  not  be  without  interest. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
Faculty  so  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  course 
as  not  only  to  add  to  the  opportunities  of  those 
students  taking  the  regular  three  years’ 
course,  but  also  to  attract  graduate  students 
by  the  offer  of  special  courses  on  topics  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  importance.  Recent  changes  in  the 
Faculty  by  death  and  resignation  have  post¬ 
poned  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  it  is  only 
within  a  few  weeks  that  the  revised  course  of 
study  has  been  perfected  and  approved. 

The  outline  of  the  proposed  plan  is  briefiy  as 
follows :  The  number  of  lecture  hours  re¬ 
quired  of  each  student  weekly  remains  four¬ 
teen,  as  before.  Beginning  with  the  second 
term  of  Junior  year,  ten  (or  eleven)  hours 
only  are  prescribed,  the  remaining  four  (or 
three)  being  filled  by  the  student  at  his  option 
from  the  various  elective  courses.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  honors  are  expected  to  take  four 
extra  hours,  making  not  less  than  eighteen 
hours  in  all.  Seminars  and  courses  in  Colum¬ 
bia  College  and  in  the  University  of  New  York 
are  included  in  the  list  from  which  the  choice 
of  electives  may  be  made. 

The  required  work  is  of  two  kinds :  that  of 
which  the  time  is  fixed,  and  that  of  which 
the  time  varies  at  the  option  of  the  student. 
The  required  work  of  Junior  year  is  fixed  as 
to  time.  The  same  is  true  of  the  courses  in 
Homiletics  and  Apologetics  in  the  Middle  and 
Senior  years.  The  great  mass  of  the  required 
work  of  the  last  two  years,  consisting  of 
courses  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Biblical  Theology, 
Church  History,  Dogmatics,  Christian  Ethics, 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  is  offered  yearly,  and 
may  be  taken  either  Middle  or  Senior  year  at 
the  option  of  the  student,  provided  only  that 
the  complete  required  course  is  covered  before 
the  end  of  Senior  year.  It  is  believed  that 
this  arrangement  will  prove  of  advantage  to 
students  in  enabling  them  to  arrange  their 
work  most  efficiently,  as  well  as  in  securing  to 
students  coming  from  other  seminaries  a  wider 


An  honor  has  been  recently  and  worthily 
bestowed  upon  the  Rev  W.  M.  Blackburn, 
D.D.,  president  of  Pierre  (8.  Dakota)  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  also  serves  as  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  there,  the  University  of  Wooster 
having  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
His  career  as  an  educator  and  writer  has 
called  forth  from  Wooster  this  mark  of  merit 
and  distinction. 
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tented  as  the  Mahometans  with  their  inerrant 
book.  But  now  where  are  wet 
However,  to  some  of  us  who  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,  it  is  an  inexpressible  satisfaction 
to  have  our  General  Assembly  tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  believe  in  regard  to  what  no  man  as 
yet  has  seen.  Yours  inerrantly, 

T.  D.  O’Bryan. 


YOUE  MESSAGE— SPEAK  IT  OUT.  j 

Bj  J.  B.  Killer.  C.D. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought  that  God  gives 
to  every  one  of  His  creatures  a  message  which 
He  desires  that  creature  to  utter.  He  puts 
into  the  star  a  message  of  light,  and  you  look 
up  into  the  sky  at  night,  and  the  star  gives 
you  its  message.  Who  can  tell  what  a  bene¬ 
diction  a  star  may  be  to  a  weary  traveller  who 
finds  his  way  by  it,  and  to  the  mariner  on  the 
seas  who  takes  his  reckoning  from  it,  or  to 
the  sick  man  lying  by  bis  window,  and  in  his 
sleeplessness  looking  up  at  the  glimmering 
point  of  light  in  the  calm,  deep  heavens?  God 
gives  to  a  flower  a  message  of  beauty  and 
sweetness,  and  for  its  brief  life  it  tells  out  its 
message  to  all  who  can  read  it.  Who  can 
measure  the  good  that  a  single  flower  may 
do,  as  it  blooms  in  the  garden,  or  is  carried 
into  a  sick  room  ? 

Especially  to  every  human  life  does  God  give 
a  message  to  deliver.  To  one  it  is  a  revealing 
science.  To  another  it  is  a  thought  of  beauty 
which  is  to  be  interpreted  in  art.  Says 
Mosoomdar:  “If  the  flowers  should  no  longer 
be  in  the  world,  if  the  sun  should  no  longer 
shine,  how  great  would  be  our  distress  I  If 
the  bird  no  longer  twittered  on  the  budding 
bough  of  the  trees,  how  greatly  we  should 
miss  it  1  Everything  is  so  closely  connected 
with  us  that  we  cannot  do  without  it.  Every¬ 
thing  has  its  corresponding  fact  in  human 
nature,  and  every  little  thing  has  a  destiny— 
a  message.  Orientals  believe  that  each  man 
has  a  message,  and  the  man  who  utters  it 
is  a  true  man,  but  he  who  does  not,  is  an 
anomaly — one  to  be  pitied  I” 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  thought,  and  it  is 
true  as  well  as  beautiful.  To  every  one  of  us 
God  gives  something  that  He  wants  us  to  say 
to  others,  to  the  world,  something  no  other 
one  can  say,  and  which  the  world  must  miss 
if  we  do  not  say  it.  God  forms  a  personal 
friendship  with  each  one  of  his  faithful  chil¬ 
dren,  and  each  one  learns  something  directly 
from  Him,  something  which  no  other  one  has 
learned.  Elach  one’s  “secret”  from  the  Lord 
is  his  own.  That  is  your  message— God’s  own 
particular  word  to  you,  and  you  are  His 
prophet  to  forth  tell  it  to  the  world.  If  it  be 
but  a  single  word,  it  will  yet  give  its  blessing 
to  the  world. 

This  message  which  God  gives  us  we  must 
utter.  We  dare  not  hide  in  our  heart  the 
message  that  God  thus  gives.  Suppose  that 
Joseph,  learning  by  divine  teaching  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Pharaoh’s  dreams,  had  remained  silent, 
not  telling  his  message,  think  what  his  silence 
would  have  cost  the  world  1  The  famine 
would  have  come  on  and  there  would  have 
been  no  provision  for  it.  Suppose  that  David, 
receiving  his  gift  of  song  as  a  divine  be¬ 
stowal,  had  shut  it  up  in  his  heart,  and  had 
lived  only  as  a  shepherd  and  as  a  king,  a  good 
shepherd  and  a  good  king,  but  not  telling  out 
his  message  of  inspired  song,  think  how  much 
the  world  would  have  missed!  Think  how 
much  less  the  Old  Testament  would  have 
meant  to  the  generations  without  David’s 
Psalms  1  Think  bow  much  poorer  we  all  would 
be  if  only  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  bad  not 
been  given  to  us  from  David’s  harp  I  Or  sup¬ 
pose  that  John,  having  leaned  upon  the  Lord’s 
breast,  and  having  learned  from  Him  the  inner 
secrets  of  His  love,  had  then  gone  back  to 


bis  fishing  after  the  Ascension,  not  telling 
men  the  precious  things  Jesus  bad  spoken  to 
him,  how  much  poorer  the  world  would  have 
been  1  Think  how  much  less  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  would  mean  to  us  without  John’s  Gospel 
or  Epistles  1 

If  only  one  of  the  million  flowers  that  bloom 
in  the  summer  days,  in  the  fields  and  gardens, 
refused  to  bloom,  hiding  its  gift  of  beauty, 
the  world  would  be  a  little  less  lovely.  If  but 
one  of  the  myriad  stars  in  the  heavens  should 
refuse  to  shine  some  night,  keeping  its  beam 
locked  up  in  its  own  breast,  the  night  would 
be  a  little  darker.  So  every  human  life  that 
fails  to  hear  its  message  and  learn  its  lesson, 
or  that  fails  to  interpret  its  own  secret,  keep¬ 
ing  it  locked  op  in  the  silence  of  the  breast, 
in  some  measure,  at  least,  robs  the  world, 
withholding  that  which  would  have  enriched 
the  world’s  life.  But  every  life,  even  the 
lowliest,  that  learns  its  word  from  God,  and 
then  interprets  it  to  others,  adds  something  to 
the  sun  of  the  world’s  blessing  and  good. 

You  may  say  that  God’s  message  to  you  is 
so  small,  so  commonplace,  so  unimportant, 
that  it  cannot  matter  whether  you  give  it  out 
or  not.  But  nothing  is  really  small  in  God’s 
universe.  God  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 
God  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  head.  A  grain 
of  sand  out  of  its  place  would  disturb  the  bal¬ 
ancing  of  the  universe.  God’s  ear  would  miss 
the  song  df  one  nightingale  in  the  music  of  a 
mominr.  God’s  eye  would  miss  the  beauty  of 
||^  flower  from  a  hillside  of  earth.  It  makes 
^V|8t  difference  in  the  world  whether  the 
ablest  *  of  us  be  true  or  false  in  our  life, 
^jj^ther  We  sing  our  one  little  note  right  or 
*  speak  our  one  little  word 

Ot^Cheep  silent.  The  smallest  bar  of  song 
breathed  into  the  world  adds  its  fragments  to 
the  world’s  music.  The  right  thing  you  did 
yesterday  made  the  world  a  little  better,  made 
it  easier,  too,  for  other  people  to  do  right. 
The  unselfish  deed  you  did  last  week  made  the 
forces  of  love  on  the  earth  a  little  stronger, 
and  made  it  easier  for  others  to  be  unselfish. 
No  matter  how  small  our  message,  bow  trite 
or  commonplace,  the  world  cannot  afford  to 
miss  bearing  it.  The  least  lovely  thing  done 
leaves  a  touch  of  new  beauty  somewhere. 

“  There's  never  a  rose  In  all  the  world 
Bat  makes  some  green  spray  sweeter ; 

There’s  never  a  wind  in  all  the  sky 
Bat  makes  some  bird-wina  fleeter ; 

There’s  never  a  star  but  brings  to  heaven 
Some  silver  radiance  tender ; 

And  never  a  rosy  cloud  but  helps 
To  crown  the  sunset  splendor ; 

No  robin  but  may  thrill  some  heart. 

His  dawnlight  gladness  voicing. 

God  gives  ns  all  some  small  sweet  way 
To  set  the  world  rejoicing.” 

Dr.  Mutchmore  may  have  felt  in  the  late 
Assembly  that  “time  brings  its  revenges.” 
It  is  but  two  years  ago,  in  the  Portland  As¬ 
sembly,  that  he  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  upon  Theological  Seminaries. 
Those  who  were  present  well  remember  his 
drastic  report  and  the  severe  measures  he 
recommended.  But  to  his  very  apparent  sur¬ 
prise  the  report  was  returned  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  with  as  many  amendments,  at  least  as 
radical  ones,  as  those  appended  to  the  tariff 
bill  in  the  present  congress.  If  we  remember 
rightly  it  was  finally  touched  up  by  a  special 
committee,  till  there  was  nothing  left  to  the 
original  but  “the  enacting  clause”.  This  was 
done  by  an  Assembly  that  was  a  great  ways 
from  being  a  “  Briggs”  convention.  But  this 
year  the  aforetime  chairman  of  committee  was 
moderator  of  the  whole  body,  and  such  men 
as  Dr.  Withrow  and  ex  Governor  Beaver  were 
bluntly  refused  a  place  upon  the  commission 
to  visit  Lane.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  it  is 
as  it  is.  Nothing  could  more  surely  raise  up 
friends  for  the  seminaries  than  so  manifest  a 
purpose  to  subject  them  to  hostile  investiga¬ 
tion. 


THE  ITALIANS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Italian  Public  Library  and  Reading 
Room  shortly  to  be  opened  at  194  Mulberry 
Street,  New  York,  will,  it  is  safe  to  say,  be 
much  appreciated  and  used  by  all  Italians.  It 
is,  we  are  assured,  well  placed  for  their  ac¬ 
commodation,  large  numbers  of  them  being 
resident  there  and  in  that  immediate  section 
of  the  city.  It  is,  indeed,  the  Italian  quarter. 
And  as  most  who  have  put  them  to  the  test 
have  become  aware,  Italians  are  by  no  means 
devoid  of  public  spirit  and  a  desire  for  self- 
improvement.  The  more  intelligent  among 
them  are  quick  to  appreciate  whatever  is  done 
for  them  in  this  far-away  land  of  their  adop¬ 
tion,  as  the  following,  from  a  recent  issue  of 
L’ltaliano,  sufficiently  attests : 

[translatiom.] 

The  example  of  munificence  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  continually  offering  in  using  their 
money  for  the  benefit  of  their  neighbor,  is 
truly  admirable  and  edifying.  They  do  so  in 
many  ways,  whether  it  be  in  helping  those  of 
their  own  belief,  or  of  other  faiths,  in  aiding 
the  individual  who  has  to  struggle  for  the 
necessities  of  life  or  in  promoting  institutions 
of  general  utility.  If  there  be  a  people  among 
whom  can  be  found  such  as  respond  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Quod  mpereat  date  pauperibus  taught  the 
divine  Master,  “Out  of  your  abundance  give  to 
the  poor,”  and  many  Americans  follow  the 
Gospel  precept,  showing  the  true  humanitarian 
and  philanthropic  spirit,  the  nobler  principles 
that  should  direct  the  actions  of  true  believ¬ 
ers.  One  of  these  acts  of  true  philanthropy 
has  been  lately  accomplished  by  an  American 
lady  of  the  evangelical  faith,  who  modestly 
desires  no  name  to  be  mentioned.  She  wishes 
that  a  Public  Library  should  spring  up.  fur¬ 
nished  with  works  in  the  Italian  language, 
instructive,  moral,  and  entertaining,  for  the 
exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the  Italian  colony 
in  New  York  City.  To  this  effect  she  has 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Arrighi  a  substantial  sum  that  he  may  carry 
out  the  generous  design,  and  Mr.  Arrighi, 
with  that  zeal  and  doctrine  which  distinguish 
him  and  make  him  esteemed  and  beloved 
among  Americans  and  Italians,  has  given  him¬ 
self  at  once  to  the  work,  so  that  the  library 
will  be  a  settled  fact,  and  the  Italian  colony 
will  be  debtor  for  an  institution  of  such  im¬ 
portance  to  an  entire  stranger,  who  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  the  80,(I0J  Italians  that  dwell 
in  New  York.  Thus  they  will  have  a  retreat 
from  vice,  the  progenitor  of  crime,  where  they 
will  be  able  to  refresh  the  spirit,  to  instruct, 
educate,  and  Americanize  themselves.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  example  may  find  imi¬ 
tators. 

Another  institution  highly  educative  and 
moral  would  be  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
in  the  Italian  language,  conceived  and  writ¬ 
ten  only  with  the  aim  of  benefitting  our  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  Italians  read  willingly,  but  the 
newspapers  written  in  their  own  language  that 
are  actually  published  in  New  York  City,  do 
not,  with  rare  exceptions,  answer  the  ends  of 
modem  journalism.  A  well  conducted  jour¬ 
nal,  aiming  solely  to  promote  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  Italians,  would 
be  a  means  of  great  good.  Where  is  the 
philanthropist  who  will  provide  such  a  paper? 
The  day  in  which  Italians  shall  be  able  to  read 
a  newspaper,  written  exclusively  for  their  true 
welfare,  will  be  a  day  in  which  a  new  victory 
of  civilization  will  be  won  and  of  morality 
over  darkness  and  corruption. 

Blackburn  University  at  Carlinville,  Ill., 
has  closed  a  good  session  under  Dr.  James  E. 
Rogers,  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  presi¬ 
dent  one  year  ago.  The  prospects  are  bright 
for  an  increased  attendance  next  fall.  The 
graduates  this  year  were  seven  in  number, 
two  of  them  being  young  women.  They  re¬ 
ceived  degrees  in  course.  The  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  S.  W.  Kes- 
singer  of  Litchfield,  Ill. ,  and  Rev.  S.  H.  King 
of  Perry,  la.  ;  that  of  D.  D. ,  upon  Revs.  J.  A. 
Piper  of  Charleston,  Ill.,  W.  S.  Pryse  of  Car¬ 
linville.  Ill. ,  W.  L.  Tarbet  of  Pisgah,  Ill. ,  and 
T.  D.  Logan  of  Springfield,  Ill.  ;  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.  D. ,  upon  Dr.  E.  M.  Bartlett  of 
Marysville,  Tenn.  The  past  year  has  been  one 
of  unusual  religious  activity  among  the  stu¬ 
dents. 
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culty  is  somewhat  hard  to  find,  unless  it  be 
that  the  philosophy  and  system  which  under¬ 
lay  his  researches  and  speculations  were  not 
fully  thought  out  and  digested.  Such  a  diges¬ 
tion  has  now  been  made,  and  the  result  is  ex- 
Dr.  Stirling  comes  to 


Lord.  Yet  here  fidelity  to  the  Gospel  nar¬ 
rative  compels  the  writer  to  part  company  on 
the  one  side  with  the  later  dogmatic  the¬ 
ologians,  representing  Him  in  His  humanity 
perfect  in  actual  knowledge  of  all  reality,  and 
on  the  other,  with  that  modem  school  which 
sees  in  the  humanity  of  Christ  a  certain  pec¬ 
cability  and  fallibility.  Both  these  extreme 
positions  are  weak  as  being  entirely  abstract, 
net  based  upon  anything  in  the  historic 
record  ;  in  fact,  the  "  double  life  of  infallible 
authority  and  human  limitation”  becomes  in¬ 
telligible  by  considering  both  the  motive  and 
the  method  of  the  Incarnation  ;  it  involves  both 
the  self-expression  and  the  self-limitation  of 
God.  “God  can  express  Himself  in  true 
manhood  because  manhood  is  truly  and  orig¬ 
inally  made  in  God’s  image.  .  .  .  God  can 
limit  himself  by  the  conditions  of  manhood, 
because  the  Godhead  contains  in  itself  eter¬ 
nally  the  prototype  of  human  self-sacrifice 
and  self-limitation ;  for  God  is  Love.  ”  This 
divine  mystery  cannot  be  exhausted,  and  i'be 
writer  makes  no  attempt  to  exhaust  it,  but  so 
far  as  he  goes  he  believes  himself  “to  be 
moving  within  the  lines  of  dogma  and  doing 
justice  to  all  the  intimations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  "  Christ  is  truly  man,  but  unlike  us  in 
being  sinless  and  perfectly  free,  perfectly  de¬ 
veloped;  and  catholic,  that  is,  in  a  unique 
sense,  differing  from  that  of  other  greatest 
men.  He  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  his 
time.  This  can  only  be  appreciated  through 
a  study  of  the  history  of  the  world.  The  last 
two  chapters  present  Christ  as  our  Master  and 
Christ  as  our  Example  and  New  Life.  What 
he  has  to  say  as  to  the  “Anglican  ideal  of 
authority,”  will  not  in  all  respects  commend 
itself  to  Presbyterians,  but  many  of  our  Church 
will  be  ready  to  agree  with  him  that  the  pecu¬ 
liar  sin  of  the  English  Church  is  “in  the 
neglect  of  definite  religious  teaching.  ”  The 
ultimate  seat  of  authority  is  Jesus  Christ, 
but  it  is  derived  through  the  Church  and  the 
Bible,  the  Bible  being  “the  permanent  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  Church’s  teachings.  ”  One  of  the 
questions  which  has  lately  greatly  agitated 
our  own  Church  is  raised  in  the  discussion  of 
our  Lord’s  recognition  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  authoritative ;  the  question  is  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Psalm  cx.  Mr.  Gore  believes  himself 
to  have  found  a  natural  interpretation  of  the 
difficulty,  by  distinguishing  between  our 
Lord’s  teaching,  which  is  always  with  plena¬ 
ry  authority,  and  his  method  of  so  question¬ 
ing  the  Jews  as  to  “lead  them  to  examine 
themselves  closely  in  the  light  of  their  own 
principles.  ”  By  way  of  illustration  Mr.  Gore 
pertinently  cites  Matthew  xii.  7:  “If  I  by 
Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  ”  etc. ,  and  still  more 
pertinently  his  question  (Mark  x.  18),  “Why 
callest  thou  me  good?  there  is  none  good  but 
one,  that  is  God.  ”  “  It  is  probable,  ”  he  says, 
“that  our  Lord  was  using  a  similar  method  in 
His  appeal  to  the  Jews  about  Psalm  cx.  ” 
There  is  more  in  this  than  the  question  of.  our 
Lord’s  sanction  of  the  traditional  authorship  of 
any  part  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Gore  sees  in  it  an 
evidence  that  the  Son  of  Man  thus  fulfilled 
another  important  function  toward  human 
life,  namely,  showing  the  unsatisfactoriness 
of  human  reasonings,  and  the  necessity  that 
all  reasoning,  all  apologetics,  shall  be  used 
rightly,  honestly,  and  impartially. 

Darwinism:  Workmen  and  Work.  By  James 
Hutchison  Stirling,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.  Ed¬ 
inburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  18tt4.  Im¬ 
ported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $8.75. 

It  was  one  of  Charles  Darwin’s  complaints 
that  he  was  misunderstood,  or  that  he  was 
unable  to  express  his  views  so  that  others  could 
comprehend  just  what  he  meant.  He  says: 
“I  have  found  the  most  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  even  able  men  understand  at 
what  I  was  driving.”  The  reason  of  this  diffi- 


ceedingly  instructive, 
his  task  with  extensive  preparation  and  ample 
equipment.  He  is  a  philosopher  of  wide  re¬ 
pute,  and  he  has  made  long  study  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  theme.  His  object  in  writing  has  been  to 
expound  the  system  constructed  by  Darwin 
and  to  refute  his  theory.  The  former  is  quite 
necessary  to  the  latter,  and  the  two  must  go 
together.  In  order  to  perform  his  task  prop¬ 
erly  he  has  digested  the  principal  works  of  his 
author,  and  has  systematized  his  results. 
Searching  for  the  infiuences  which  helped  to 
form  the  author  of  the  theory  of  Evolution, 
he  begins  with  the  grandfather.  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin,  gives  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
contemporary  philosophy  of  his  time,  dealing 
particularly  with  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and 
after  briefiy  speaking  of  the  father.  Dr.  Robert 
Waring  Darwin,  devotes  the  remaining  six 
chapters  of  the  section,  “  Workmen,  ”  to  Charles 
Darwin.  These  sketches  are  appreciative  and 
excellent,  giving  one  an  insight  into  the 
natural  history  of  the  theory  itself.  The 
second  section  of  the  book,  called  “The 
Work,”  is  devoted  to  an  examination  and  elu¬ 
cidation  of  the  theory  by  means  of  collation 
and  comparison  of  the  author’s  own  words. 
Doubtless  exception  may  be  taken  to  some  of 
the  author’s  summaries,  such  as  that  concern¬ 
ing  the  woodpecker  (pp.  232  f.),  but  of  his 
keenness  and  insight  there  can  be  no  question. 
His  mastery  of  the  subject,  so  far  at  all  events 
as  the  writings  of  the  Darwins  are  concerned  is 
also  beyond  question,  and  the  work  is  one  to 
be  consulted  by  those  who  would  know  what 
Darwinianism  really  stood  for  in  the  view  of  its 
principal  exponent. 

A  point  which  the  author  emphasizes  more 
than  once  is  that  there  are  varieties  of  Evolu¬ 
tionary  theory.  Many  men  are  called  evolu¬ 
tionists,  profess  themselves  as  such,  who  are 
far  removed  from  being  Darwinians.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  lies  in  the  statement  of  Darwin  to  the 
effect  that  “The  old  argument  from  design  in 
nature,  as  given  by  Paley,  which  formerly 
seemed  to  me  so  conlusive,  fails,  now  that  the 
law  of  natural  selection  has  been  disovered.” 
Theistio  evolution,  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
God  and  preceded  by  a  divinely  directed  invo¬ 
lution,  has  nothing  of  theory  or  theology  in 
common  with  a  Darwinism  which  rules  God 
out  of  His  world. 
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The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  Being 

the  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  Year  1891. 

By  Charles  Gore,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Pusey 

House,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1894. 

$1.50. 

The  principle  on  which  this  study  is  based 
is  that  “the  right  method  of  philosophy  is  not 
a  priori  abstract,  but  is  bused  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  upon  a  profound  and  sympathetic  study 
of  the  facts.  ”  “  The  religion  of  the  Incarnation 
is  preeminently  a  religion  of  experience  and 
fact.  ”  Christianity  being  defined  as  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  these  lectures  are  a  vindication 
of  the  reasouability  of  this  faith,  and  “an  ex¬ 
position  of  its  meaning  or  content.  ”  To  many 
of  our  readers  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice 
Mr.  Gore’s  statement  in  this  connection,  that 
while  “on  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  person  the 
historical  Christian  Church  has  committed 
itself  beyond  recall,  on  many  subjects,  such 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  or  that 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Church,  while  insisting  upon  the  truths,  offers 
no  definite  dogma,  and  binds  us  by  none.” 
The  outline  of  Mr.  Gore’s  argument  is  briefiy 
this ;  Jesus  Christ  is  a  supernatural  Person, 
yet  none  the  less  natural,  in  harmony  with 
nature,  which  is  a  word  and  work  of  God. 
Nature  is  to  be  interpreted  spiritually,  not 
materialistically,  and  so  interpreted  it  is  found 
to  be  a  progressive  revelation  of  God,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  Christ,  its  order  incomplete  without 
Him,  because  without  Him  it  fails  to  disclose 
the  moral  character  of  God.  So  far  as  the 
revelation  of  nature  is  incomplete,  Christ  is 
supernatural.  But  in  view  of  the  ravages  of 
sin,  Christ  is  not  only  the  consummation  of 
nature,  but  its  restoration.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Gore  emphasizes  the  unity  of  nature  and 
grace,  and  explains  the  doctrine  of  miracles 
as  not  a  violation  of  nature,  but  a  vindication 
of  its  true  divine  order,  which  has  been  ob¬ 
scured  by  sin.  That  the  supernatural  Christ 
is  also  historical,  is  the  next  point  of  Mr. 
Gore’s  argument ;  the  historical  grounds  are 
carefully  reviewed,  St.  Paul’s  central  epis¬ 
tles  and  the  Gospels ;  the  trustworthy  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  witnesses  is  argued.  That  the 
Christ  of  dogma  is  the  Christ  of  Scripture, 
although  the  dogmatic  statement  is  not  and 
cannot  te  adequate  to  the  truth  it  represents, 
is  argued  next.  The  form  of  the  dogmatic 
decrees  of  councils  has  always  been  negative 
rather  than  positive ;  they  were  justified  only 
by  necessity,  and  were  frequently  misused  by 
scholasticism — the  influence  of  which  ex¬ 
tends  in  some  cases  to  the  present  day.  Yet 
the  true  appeal  of  the  Church  is  not  to  logic, 
but  rather  to  the  moral  faculties.  God  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  Christ  as  to  His  personality.  His 
love.  His  justice  and  truth.  His  triune  Being 
is  disclosed  in  Jesus,  not  in  express  teaching, 
but  as  a  fact  of  experience.  The  doctrine, 
though  not  discoverable  by  reason,  is  agreea¬ 
ble  to  reason,  and  so  in  a  high  sense  rational. 
In  fact  it  is  the  only  doctrine  of  God  which 
“makes  permanently  possible  a  rational  the¬ 
ism,  by  holding  together  the  extremes  of 
pantheism  and  deism  at  a  middle  point  of 
balance.  ” 

Not  only  God,  but  man  is  revealed  in  Christ. 
And  this  revelation  of  manhood  necessitates  a 
limitation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  human 


BOOK  NOTES. 

In  Varying  Moods,  by  Beatrice  Harraden,  k 
especially  interesting  to  those  who  would 
study  the  evolution  of  this  clever  young 
writer’s  thought.  Some  of  the  short  stories 
contained  in  the  little  volume  are  indeed  of 
good  enough  character  to  stand  by  them¬ 
selves,  without  any  factitious  interest  of  this 
sort.  But  it  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  to  find  in  Hieronymous  the  first 
study,  so  to  speak,  for  Bemardine;  and  to 
conjecture  how  it  came  about  that  the  young 
author  recognized  that  the  exquisite  sympathy 
which  made  that  young  woman  respond  to 
every  demand  made  upon  her,  as  the  strings 
of  an  instrument  respond  to  every  note  sung 
in  the  room,  was  characteristic  rather  of 
woman  than  of  man.  One  of  the  characters  in 
that  clever  study  in  At  the  Green  Dragon, 
has  also  a  pe'mliar  interest,  as  being  an  op¬ 
timistic  Disagreeable  Man.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  $1. ) 

Whittaker’s  Library,  No.  15,  is  entitled 
Elton  Hazlewood.  It  is  a  story  by  Frederick 
George  Scott,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  life 
of  a  young  man  by  his  schoolmate.  There  ars 
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few  characters,  but  the  story  is  well  told,  and 
while  not  an  exciting  tale,  the  interest  is  well 
sustained  throughout.  The  lesson  of  the  book 
is  that  there  is  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
newness  of  life  in  a  realisation  of  the  truth 
of  the  incarnation  of  God  the  Son,  the  Word 
made  flesh.  (Thomas  Whittaker.  25  cents.) 

Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning, 
Sunday-school  Secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Publishing  House,  wrote  a  little  book  on  The 
Sunday  school  Library,  explaining  its  history, 
object,  use,  power,  and  other  such  subjects. 
The  usefulness  of  this  little  book  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
are  forming  or  adding  to  their  Sunday-school 
libraries  will  And  in  it  some  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions.  (Boston  Congregational  Publishing 
House.  60  cents.). 

Grizzly’s  Little  Pard  is  a  pretty  story  of 
western  mining  life  by  Elisabeth  Maxwell 
Comfort,  who  not  long  ago  wrote  The  Little 
Heroine  of  Poverty  Flat.  The  “Little  Pard” 
is  a  very  real  and  natural  little  girl,  and  her 
love  for  “Grizzly”  is  only  less  beautiful  than 
his  for  her.  (Thomas  Whittaker.  75  cents. ) 


literary  notes. 

The  leading  article  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  July  is  furnished  by  ex-Speaker 
Reed,  who  discusses  “The  Present  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  National  Affairs”  in  a  manner  that 
will  command  wide  attention.  The  flrst  in¬ 
stallment  of  Mark  Twain’s  striking  Defence  of 
Harriet  Shelley  appears  in  this  number.  Su¬ 
perintendent  Byrnes  tells  How  to  Protect  a 
City  from  Crime,  namely,  by  raising  the 
standard  of  intelligence,  a  proposition  with 
which  many  people  will  take  issue.  There  are 
several  other  important  articles. 

The  unpublished  letters  of  J.  R.  Lowell 
written  to  Edgar  Poe  during  the  years  1842 
to  1844,  to  appear  in  Scribner’s  Magazine  for 
August,  will  prove  more  interesting  than  most 
of  such  correspondence,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  information  they  give  concerning  the 
early  literary  interests  and  ambitions  of  these 
two  famous  authors,  but  especially  for  their 
perfect  frankness  and  revelation  of  the  cor¬ 
dial  personal  relations  that  marked  Lowell’s 
young  admiration  for  Poe,  before  the  days  of 
“The  Fable  for  Critics."  They  are  peculiarly 
full  of  the  charm  of  outs^ken  friendliness 
and  sympathetic  appreciation  for  a  brother 
artist. 

The  Bookbuyer  for  July  (Charles  Scribner’s  | 
Sons)  gives  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke, 
with  an  ^preciative  sketch  by  Robert  Bridges. 
Edward  Windsor  Kemble  is  the  “Book  Illus¬ 
trator”  described  and  illustrated  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  principal  books  reviewed  are  of 
verse :  Swinburne’s  Astropbel,  Andrew  Lang’s 
Ban  and  Arri^re  Ban,  the  Second  Series  of 
Roumanian  Folk  Songs,  the  Poems  of  the  re¬ 
cently  discovered  genius,  Francis  Thompson, 
and  others. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker  is  the  title  of  a  new 
novel  by  Mrs.  Campbell-Praed,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  immediately  in  Appleton’s  Town  and 
Country  Library.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Australia,  where  the  author  gained  her  first 
success. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Cupples,  the  Boston  publisher,  has 
associated  with  himself  as  partner  Mr.  H.  W. 
Patterson.  The  style  of  the  new  firm  will  be 
Cupples  and  Patterson.  Mr.  Patterson  is  a 
young  man  of  means  and  unusual  executive 
ability,  with  a  strong  taste  for  publishing. 
The  new  firm  will  publish,  sell,  and  import 
booxB. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  Boston,  have  in 
press  for  immediate  issue,  Lessing’s  Nathan 
der  Weise,  edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Bibliography  b^  Dr.  Sylvester  Primer, 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas.  This  edition  of  the  “Na¬ 
than”  will  be  in  every  way  a  superior  work, 
and  the  drama  itself  stands  second  to  Faust 
alone  in  German  literature. 

John  Fiske,  who  has  recently  completed  a 
School  History  of  the  United  States,  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  at  Harvard’s  last  Commence¬ 
ment  the  degree  of  LL.D.  This  is  a  worthy 
tribute  to  America’s  greatest  historian  by 
America’s  greatest  University.  At  the  Com¬ 
mencement  Dinner  was  presented  by  the 
Harvard  Alumni  to  President  Eliot  a  beau¬ 
tiful  gold  medal  as  a  mark  of  their  apprecia¬ 


tion  of  his  faithful  services  to  the  University 
or  the  term  of  f wen ty  five  years  just  closed. 

Paul  Sabatier’s  “Life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,”  the  work  that  is  creating  such  a  stir 
in  the  literary  and  religious  circles  of  Europe, 
has  just  received  the  honorable  distinction  of 
being  crowned  by  the  Academie  Fran^aise. 
The  English  translation,  just  published  by  the 
Scribners,  is  selling  rapidly,  and  bids  fair  to 
equal  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  book  in 
France.  A  review  of  this  remarkable  book 
will  shortly  appear  in  our  columns,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

A  magnificent  edition  of  the  work  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  is  announced  for  publication 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  autumn.  It  will  be  called 
the  “Edinburgh”  edition,  and  will  be  limited 
to  one  thousand  copies  —  one  hundred  for 
America,  the  latter  being  issued  by  Mr.  Ste¬ 
venson’s  American  publishers,  the  Scribners. 
The  edition  will  be  printed  on  hand  made 
paper,  in  handsome  style,  by  Constable,  and 
will  contain  much  matter  not  published  hith¬ 
erto  in  collected  form.  The  set  will  consist 
of  twenty  volumes,  which  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
arranged  in  classified  groups,  so  as  to  form 
more  connected  sequences  than  was  possible 
at  the  time  of  production.  The  first  volume 
will  probably  appear  in  October. 

“An  interesting  literary  find”  is  announced, 
in  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  unpublished 
letters  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  These  were  found 
among  the  papers  of  Poe’s  biographer.  Dr. 
Rufus  W.  Griswold,  W  his  son,  W.  M.  Gris¬ 
wold  of  Cambridge.  'The  correspondence  has 
been  placed  for  editing  in  the  hands  of  Prof. 
George  E.  Woodberr^,  the  author  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  life  of  Poe,  and  it  will  appear  in  The  Cen¬ 
tury  in  three  parts,  dealing,  respectively,  with 
Poe’s  life  in  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York.  The  correspondence  includes  many 
letters  to  Poe  by  the  leading  literary  men  of 
his  time,  and  the  whole  is  said  to  throw  much 
new  light  on  Poe’s  life  and  character. 

The  removal  of  the  old  firm  of  D.  Appleton 
and  Company  from  Nos.  1,  8,  and  5  Bond  street 
to  No.  72  Fifth  Avenue,  where  they  will  occu¬ 
py  the  new  building  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirteenth  street,  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  uptown  move¬ 
ment  on  Manhattan  Island.  When  the  found¬ 
er  of  this  house — Daniel  Appleton — came  to 
New  York  from  Boston,  in  1825,  he  began  the 
importation  of  English  books  in  connection 
with  other  business  in  Exchange  Place.  After 
a  short  stay  in  Exchange  Place,  Daniel  Apple- 
ton  removed  to  Clinton  Hall,  ^ekman  street, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  books.  In  January,  18ii8, 
William  H.  Appleton  was  taken  into  partner¬ 
ship,  and  the  firm  removed  to  No.  200  Broad¬ 
way  ;  then  to  the  old  Society  Library  building 
at  Broadway  and  Leonard  street,  and  after  two 
more  removals  to  Nos.  1,  8,  and  6  Bond  street, 
whence  after  twenty-four  years  they  now  go 
to  72  Fifth  Avenue. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Memoirs  Illustrating 
the  History  of  Napoleon  I ;  Claude  Franscois  de 
Meneval  Volt. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Grizzly’s  Little  Pard;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Maxwell  Comfort. 

American  Book  Company:  First  Lessons  in  Read¬ 
ing;  Elizabeth  H.  Fundenberg. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  Our  Day. 

For  July:  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review; 
Cosmopolitan;  Book  Buyer;  Writer;  Littell;  Book 
News;  Arena;  Literary  Digest;  Methodist  Review; 
Preacher’s  Magazine;  Truth;  Spirit  of  Missions; 
Sunday  Magazine;  Good  Words;  Silver  Cross;  Cam¬ 
brian;  Good  Housekeeping;  Table  'Talk;  Pansy. 

BE  SWEET  toned” 

The  sweet-toned  bell  rings  out  sweetness, 
however  gently  or  rudely  it  is  struck,  while 
the  clanging  gong  cannot  be  so  touched  a  snot 
to  respond  with  a  jangle.  There  is  the  same 
difference  in  people.  From  one  you  leam  to 
expect  always  a  snarl  or  a  whine,  or  a  groan, 
while  others  give  forth  words  of  cheerfulness 
and  joy.  When  the  grace  of  God  possesses 
mind  and  heart,  you  will  respond  with  a  sweet 
spirit  to  every  touch,  kind  or  unkind,  rude  or 
loving.  You  will  be  a  voice  for  God,  in  what¬ 
ever  place  or  company  you  are  thrown,  a  wit¬ 
ness  for  charity  and  kindness  and  truth. 
“When  a  man  lives  with  God,”  says  Emerson, 
“  his  voice  shall  be  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of 
the  brook  and  the  rustle  of  the  com.  ”  Be  a 
sweet-toned  bell.— Cumberland  Presbyterian. 


THE  PSALMS  AND  THE  LOVE  OF  NATURE. 

Bt  Bev.  James  Stalker,  D.D. 

•  The  careful  study  of  the  Psalms  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  development  of  some  parts  of  piety 
which  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  Among  these- 
is  the  religious  contemplation  of  nature. 
Spiritual  as  the  Psalms  are — and  they  are  in¬ 
tensely  spiritual — their  spirituality  is  not  solely 
associated,  as  perhaps  it  is  in  some  minds, 
with  gathered  congregations  and  crowded 
meetings.  'They  do  not  smell,  as  do  some  of 
the  productions  with  which  our  spirituality  is 
stimulated,  of  the  midnight  oil  and  the  musty 
study. 

They  were  written  by  men  who  lived  in  the 
open  air.  David  sang  some  of  them  to  his 
harp  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  when  the 
flocks  were  resting  at  noon ;  others  of  them 
rushed  through  his  stormy  heart,  when  he  was 
in  flight  from  Saul  like  a  partridge,  upon  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  They  are  full  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  breezy  fresh  air,  and  all  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  country.  One  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  course  through  the  heavens 
of  the  sun  by  day,  another  is  a  soliloquy  be¬ 
neath  the  starry  heavens  at  night.  One  of 
great  sublimity  is  a  word-picture  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  phases  of  a  thunder  storm,  and  there 
are  several  which  may  be  called  panoramic 
scene-paintings  of  the  whole  field  of  nature. 
Besides  those  thus  expressly  devoted  to  the 
description  of  nature,  there  are  scattered  all 
over  the  book  glimpses  of  scenery  and  sketches 
of  natural  objects  which  show  how  deeply  the 
Psalmists  had  drunk  at  the  well  of  pleasure 
supplied  in  the  scenery  of  their  native  land. 

Our  country  is  as  beautiful  as  theirs  was ; 
God  has  lavished  upon  it,  in  its  mountains  and 
glens,  its  smiling  straths  and  lovely  arms  of 
the  sea.  His  choicest  gifts,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  habit  of  taking  delight 
in  the  works  of  God  is  very  common  or  very 
much  cultivated  among  religious  people.  Is 
not  this  revelation  of  God  regarded  too  much 
as  a  kind  of  outer  court,  which,  indeed,  the 
Gentiles  who  know  no  better  may  frequent 
with  advantage,  but  which  those  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  higher  revelation 
of  free  grace  and  redeeming  love  may  neglect? 

This,  however,  is  a  thoroughly  unworthy 
attitude  for  the  Christian  mind,  which  ought 
to  be  foremost  in  finding  out  all  the  ways  of 
God.  Surely  to  none  ought  any  department  of 
the  works  of  God  to  be  more  interesting  than 
to  those  who  call  themsleves  the  sons  of  God. 
To  the  supreme  Son  of  God  this  portion  of  His 
Father’s  work  was  intensely  interesting.  No 
mind  in  this  world  ever  sympathized  more 
profoundly  than  Jesus  Cbrisrs  with  every  form 
of  natural  beauty ;  and  in  His  matchless  para¬ 
bles  He  has  taught  how  a  loving  acquaintance 
with  the  objects  of  nature  will  enable  us  to 
convert  them  into  mirrors  in  which  to  see,  and 
to  show,  in  the  most  attractive  of  all  ways,  to 
others  the  objects  of  the  spiritual  world. 

If  the  Psalms  can  take  us  back  to  the 
breezy  hills  and  dewy  fields  of  nature,  who 
should  be  fonder  of  them  than  we,  who  are  pent 
up  within  the  grimy  walls  and  beneath  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  the  city?  We  see 
little  here  of  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  the 
world.  The  processes  of  the  seasons  are  chang¬ 
ing  the  bare  woods  of  winter  to  the  green  of 
spring,  and  transforming  the  glory  of  summer 
into  the  solemn  beauty  of  autumn;  but  we 
hardly  know  what  is  going  on.  We  have 
precious  memories,  indeed,  which  often  will 
call  up  a  country  scene  even  in  the  crowd  and 
bustle  of  the  streets :  we  all  escape  for  a  little 
in  the  summer  months  back  to  contact  with 
our  mother  earth  ;  and  even  in  the  city  there 
are  patches  here  and  there  of  nature’s  handi¬ 
work.  Even  the  purest  child  has  her  flower 
that  flourishes  outside  the  window. 

And,  circumscribed  as  the  view  may  be  out¬ 
wards,  we  can  generally  have  a  pretty  unim¬ 
peded  view  upward  to  where  the  sun  comes 
forth  from  his  chambers  rejoicing  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race,  and  the  embattled  host  of 
the  stars  marches  nightly  over  the  sky.  But 
our  opportunities  are  at  the  best  so  very  lim¬ 
ited  that  we  need  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  we  have.  As  the  insects  which 
visit  flowers  whose  sweet  juices  are  difficult 
of  access  are  furnished  with  proboscis  of  cor¬ 
responding  length  with  which  to  rifle  the 
honied  spoils  which  are  inaccessible  to  others, 
BO  do  we  require  a  trained  and  eager  intelli¬ 
gence  which,  when  we  have  the  opportunity, 
will  enable  us  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  na¬ 
ture.  And  with  this  the  Psalms  can  supply 
us,  for  they  will  teach  us  not  only  to  delight 
in  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  to  read  it  like  an 
alphabet  with  which  to  spell  out  the  wisdom 
and  the  love  of  God. 
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TRANSITIONS. 

Sermon  Prenehod  by  the  Her.  J.  W.  Bomahnw, 
PMtor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Low* 
▼Ule,  New  York. 

*And  when  I  had  heard  and  seen,  I  fell  down 
to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel  which 
showed  me  these  things.  ”  Revelation  22 : 8. 

Robert  Browning’s  fine  poem,  “Abt  Vogler,” 
which,  while  marked  throughout  by  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  that  render  the  work  of  this  great 
poet  so  difficult  to  interpret,  contains  perhaps 
more  quotable  lines  than  any  other  piece  of 
his  of  like  length,  and  more  inspiring  thoughts 
than  any  other  poem  of  like  length  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  is  specially  notable  for  its  strik¬ 
ing  and  characteristic  close.  The  poem  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  embody  the  reflections  of  a  musician 
who  has  been  extemporizing  upon  the  musical 
instrument  he  has  himself  invented,  and 
which  has  given  his  genius  and  inspiration  the 
enlargement  of  a  more  adequate  agency  of 
expression.  He  has  been  in  a  wondrous  mood 
of  spiritual  exaltation  and  creative  power, 
which  has  found  expression  in  an  apocalypse 
of  musical  improvisation,  a  palace,  as  it  were, 
of  ordered  and  structured  sound,  based  on 
the  nether  deeps,  and  towering  to  sublimest 
sunlit  heights.  Each  touch  of  the  keys  has 
seemed  to  summon  mighty  spirits,  who  have 
laid  the  foundations,  run  out  the  lines,  and 
raised  the  “rampired  walls  of  gold  as  trans¬ 
parent  as  glass,”  of  the  symphonious  struc¬ 
ture,  until 

“  Up,  the  pinnacled  glory  reached,  and  the  pride  of  this 
soul  was  in  sight” 

crowned  with  novel  splendors,  and  peopled 
with  mystic  presences :  and  he  himself  seemed 
made  perfect,  too,  and  transported  to  a  perfect 
world,  by  the  inspiration  which  transfused 
him : 

“  All  thro*  my  keys  that  gave  their  sounds  to  a  wish  of 
my  soul. 

All  thro’  my  soul  that  praised  as  its  wish  flowed  visibiy 
forth. 

All  thro’  .music  and  me.” 

But  he  wants  the  “structure  brave”  to 
abide ;  wants  it  to  abide,  but  sees  it  fade : 

“  Well  it  is  gone  at  last,  the  palace  of  music  I  reared : 
Gone  I  and  the  good  tears  start,  the  praises  that  come  too 
slow. 

For  one  is  assured  at  flrst,  one  scarce  can  say  that  he 
feared. 

That  he  even  gave  it  a  thought,  the  gone  thing  was  to 
go.” 

He  will  not  be  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  other  moods  may  produce  other  like 
effects.  He  wants  this. 

At  last  he  reaches  the  assurance,  which  he 
utters  with  a  prophet’s  confldence,  that  the 
palace  of  sound  he  has  reared,  the  composi¬ 
tion,  of  which  not  one  strain  has  been  re¬ 
corded  or  memorized,  shall  live,  live  to  Ood, 
“Builder  and  Maker,”  and  so  Preserver,  “He, 
of  houses  not  made  with  hands.  ”  And  thus 
he  finds  himself  at  the  height  of  the  stupen¬ 
dous  truth,  that  all  that  is  good  shall  live,  and 
enrich  and  delight  the  soul  of  which  it  was 
bom. 

“  There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good ;  What  was  shall 
live  as  before ; 

The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying  sound ; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with  for  evil  so  much  good 
more: 

On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven  a  perfect 
round.” 

All  we  have  wrllled  or  hope  or  dreamed  of  good  shall 
exist; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself ;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor 
power 

Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the 
melodies 

When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 

The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too 
hard. 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  loose  itself  in  the  sky^ 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard ; 
Enough  that  he  heard  it  once ;  we  shall  hear  it  by  and 
by.” 

Thus  the  noble  poem  runs  through  its  state¬ 
ly  scale,  and  closes  at  length  with  this  re¬ 
markable  stanza: 


**  Well,  it  is  earth  wrlth  me,  silence  resumes  her  reign ; 

I  will  be  patient  and  proud,  and  soberly  acquiesce. 

Give  me  the  keys.  I  feel  for  the  common  chord  again. 
Sliding  by  semitones,  till  I  sink  to  the  minor,  ves. 

And  I  blunt  it  into  a  ninth,  and  1  stand  on  alien  ground. 
Surveying  a  while  the  heights  I  rolled  from  into  the 
deep; 

Which,  hark,  I  have  dared  and  done,  for  my  resting- 
place  is  found. 

The  C  major  of  this  life  ;  so  now  I  will  try  to  sleep.” 

This,  musicians  tell  us,  is  the  most  complete 
termination,  the  most  absolute  cutting  off,  of 
a  piece  of  music  that  musical  art  can  effect. 
And  it  is  suggestive  of  the  way  that  all  high 
things  —  frames  of  feeling,  moods  of  soul, 
flights  of  thought,  and  spiritual  exaltations 
—ought  to  end.  They  should  close  in  the 
most  absolute  preparedness  for  life’s  next 
piece. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  the  great  mas¬ 
ter’s  gifted  wife,  says  of  the  angel  whom  she 
introduces  in  her  “Vision  of  Poets”; 

’’  He  could  ennunclate,  and  refrain  from  vibratory  after- 
pain.” 

That  is,  he  could  pass  from  one  mood  to  an¬ 
other,  from  one  form  of  activity  to  another, 
and  from  activity  to  quiescence,  perfectly, 
self-command  being  complete,  and  all  the 
stops  of  tone  and  power  working  freely,  and  in 
true  response  to  the  touch  of  will. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  has  this  significant 
stroke  in  his  description  of  the  cherubim: 
“When  they  stood,  they  let  down  their  wings.” 
They  did  not  stand  with  wings  extended. 
Soaring  faculty  was  folded  when  not  in  use. 

And  it  is  related  of  the  nobles  of  Israel  who 
witnessed,  from  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
mount,  the  divine  manifestation  on  Sinai, 
that  “they  saw  Ood  and  did  eat  and  drink.” 
That  is,  vision  of  God  did  not  disqualify  them 
for  life’s  common  interests  and  activities. 
The  mountain  experience  did  not  unfit  them 
for  taking  up  life  again  on  its  lower  levels. 
Some  eat  and  drink,  but  never  see  Ood.  Their 
life  is  bounded  by  the  realm  of  sense  and 
material  relationship  and  interest,  in  which  it 
has  its  lower  setting.  Others  see  Ood,  but  do 
not  eat  and  drink.  The  life  of  temporal  in¬ 
terest  and  activity  is  neglected  and  impover¬ 
ished  in  their  absorption  in  the  life  of  mysti¬ 
cal  experience.  But  the  true  life  is  that  in 
which  one  sees  Ood,  and  eats  and  drinks; 
that  is,  in  which  the  life  has  the  full  diapason, 
rings  out  its  music  sweet  and  clear,  and  is 
rich  and  true  in  every  range. 

How  to  bridge  the  epochs  of  change  in  our 
lives,  how  to  pass  from  our  visions  to  our 
tasks,  from  our  apocalypses  to  the  light  of 
common  days,  from  the  ecstacies  of  commu¬ 
nion  and  revelation  to  the  life  of  service  and 
testimony,  duty  and  devotion,  for  which  they 
are  to  prepare  us,  carrying  the  best  results  of 
the  one  into  the  other,  and  bringing  the  for¬ 
mer  to  true  effect  in  the  latter;  this,  surely, 
is  something  we  need  to  know. 

These  transitions  are  among  the  things  to 
be  counted  upon,  if  our  life  have  any  sweep 
and  movement  at  all.  We  ought  to,  but  do 
not  always,  pass  through  them  well.  Our 
great  experiences  close,  and  we  have  to  come 
down  again  to  life’s  common  ways.  Some¬ 
times,  like  Moses,  whose  communion  with 
Ood  was  interrupted  by  the  tidings  of  bis  peo¬ 
ple’s  sin,  we  have  to  descend  from  the  mount 
under  sudden  and  exciting  summons;  and 
often,  alas,  like,  him,  we  break  the  tables  of 
the  law  in  our  descent.  Thus  we  lose  the 
advantage  we  have  gained,  and  the  best  things 
in  our  lives  are  wasted.  The  freshet  that 
should  have  borne  our  logs  to  the  mill  swirls 
them  into  some  cove  or  lagoon.  The  heavenly 
gales  which  should  have  wafted  us  on  to  ports 
of  power  and  usefulness,  leave  us  with  strained 
masts  and  tom  sails.  The  seeds  of  experience 
and  character  are  washed  from  the  soil  by  the 
very  rains  which  were  meant  to  nourish  them. 

How  to  guard  against  this ;  how  to  pass  I 


through  these  epochs  of  transition  without 
dimming  the  glory  of  the  exalted  mood,  or  con 
necting  with  it  an  humiliating  memory,  and  so 
as  to  carry  its  strength  and  stimulus  into  the 
prosier  scenes  of  life’s  work,  is  a  question 
worthy  of  our  most  earnest  consideration. 

The  words  we  have  made  our  text  have 
bearing  on  this  subject.  They  report  the  im¬ 
mediate  sequel  to  the  sublimest  mood  of  spir¬ 
itual  exaltation,  the  grandest  vision,  the  most 
wonderful  experience  of  communion  and  reve¬ 
lation,  ever  accorded  to  mortal  man.  Yet  that 
sequel  was  a  sad  blunder,  involving  awful 
sacrilege  and  sin,  and  that,  but  for  the  angel’s 
prompt  arrestment,  would  have  resulted  in  an 
instance  of  idolatry  the  strangest,  and  in  some 
sort  the  most  aggravated  and  culpable  ever 
witnessed. 

John  tells  us  of  his  act  and  its  reproof  him¬ 
self,  and  without  one  word  of  extenuation  or 
apology.  The  lesson  was  so  burned  into  his 
memory  that  he  could  not  forget  it.  The  act 
was  so  abhorrent  that  he  had  nothing  to  say 
for  it,  but  just  to  make  the  humiliating 
record :  “And  when  I  bad  beard  and  seen,  I 
fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the 
angel  which  showed  me  these  things.  ” 

What  the  Apostle  John  had  heard  and  seen 
he  has  told  us  in  this  wonderful  book.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  I  should  attempt  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  stupendous  vision.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  had  heard  and  seen  what  it  might 
seem  would  have  made  an  act  of  idolatrous 
homage  impossible.  Yet,  he  who  had  heard 
the  ascriptions  and  proclamations  of  those 
first-born  sons  of  light  who  minister  in  the 
immediate  presence,  the  anthems  and  halle¬ 
lujahs  of  the  celestial  and  sainted  hierarchies, 
and  voices  even  from  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
and  had  seen  the  ineffable  majesty  and  glory 
of  the  triune  Ood,  the  eternal  Father,  the  ex¬ 
alted  and  enthroned  Son,  and  the  mysterious 
sevenfold  Spirit  of  Life,  falls  down  to  worship 
before  the  feet  of  the  angel  who  had  been  his 
interpreter  and  guide  in  these  wondrous  reve¬ 
lation  scenes. 

The  angel’s  swift  and  earnest  deprecation, 
which  arrested  the  act,  shows  how  serious  and 
sinful  it  appeared  to  his  view,  and  that  view, 
we  may  suppose,  reflected  its  essential  nature. 
The  angel  said  unto  him :  “  See  thou  do  it 
not ;  for  I  am  thy  fellow -servant,  and  of  thy 
brethren,  the  prophets,  and  of  them  that  keep 
the  sayings  of  this  book :  worship  Ood.  ” 

Much  might  be  said  in  explanation  of  the 
Apostle’s  unguarded  act.  The  angelic  form 
bad  been  assumed  by  him  who,  though  form¬ 
less,  yet  pervades  and  fills  all  forms,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  revelation,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  re¬ 
demptive  history. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Ood  bad 
required  the  homage  of  His  creatures  as  He 
bad  appeared  to  them  in  such  forms.  The 
theophanies  were  condescensions  of  Ood  to 
man,  foresbadowings  of  the  great  condescen¬ 
sion,  in  which  He  would  make  Himself  of  no 
reputation,  but  take  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant. 

The  Queen  of  England,  when  travelling, 
will  sometimes  lay  aside  her  sovereign  and 
imperial  rank,  and  during  this  stage  her  at¬ 
tendants,  and  all  who  are  admitted  to  her 
presence,  must  pay  their  courtesies,  and  ten¬ 
der  respect  and  duty,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
rank  she  has  condescended  to  assume.  And 
so  when  Ood,  in  order  to  communicate  with 
man,  has  assumed  some  creaturely  form.  He 
would  seem  to  have  required  only  such  rever¬ 
ences  as  were  appropriate  to  the  nature  whose 
form  be  has  assumed. 

But  probably  the  Apostle  was  not  influenced 
by  these  facts  one  way  or  the  other.  They 
may  not  have  been  in  his  mind  at  all.  The 
explanation  of  his  conduct  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  passing  from  a  state  of  ecstacy  to  the 
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for  the  other,  and  both  reault  in  happy  and 
lasting  gain. 

The  peculiar  form  of  sin  into  which  the 
Apostle  was  so  nearly  betrayed  in  this  moment 
of  transition  is  also  suggestive.  He  fell  down 
to  worship  at  the  feet  of  the  angel  which  had 
showed  him  these  things.  It  seemed  to  him 
at  that  moment  that  he  owed  so  much  to  the 
angelic  interpreter,  and  his  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  like  a  mighty  torrent,  carried  him  oft 
his  feet.  The  angel  seemed  also  at  once  so 
much  above  him,  and  yet  so  near  to  him,  that 
the  distinction  between  the  angelic  and  the 
divine  grew  indistinct,  and  all  that  his  rever¬ 
ent,  grateful,  and  adoring  spirit,  tremulous 
with  the  immediate  effect  of  its  wondrous 
baptism,  would  bow  before,  seemed  objective 
in  him.  Thus  he  would  have  paid  to  the  agent 
of  a  divine  boon  the  tribute  due  to  its  divine 
source. 

Thus  it  is  often  with  us.  We  experience  the 
spiritual,  intellectul,  or  emotional  effects  of 
sermon,  prayer,  or  “the  tide  of  music’s  golden 
sea  setting  towards  eternity. "  Those  who  min¬ 
ister  to  us  in  these  offices  become  to  us  like 
apocalyptic  angels,  conducting  us  amid  super¬ 
nal  scenes  and  ineffable  presences.  Doors  are 
opened  in  heaven,  mystic  seals  are  broken, 
and  strange  potencies  of  wonder,  rapture,  and 
awe  are  loosed.  Life  grows  rich  and  radiant 
under  their  ministration.  Heaven  comes 
into  a  new  nearness  and  vividness,  and  earth 
stands  out  in  a  new  intensity  of  glory  and  of 
gloom.  We  see  “the  vision  of  the  world  and 
all  the  wonder  that  tcill  be,”  feel  “the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,”  become  conscious  of 
our  immortality,  and  thrill  with  intimations 
of  “the  glory  to  be  revealed  in  us.”  Then, 
awakening  from  our  ecstacy,  we  straightway 
fall  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the 
angel  which  showed  us  these  things.  We 
praise  the  sermon,  the  service,  the  song,  and 
magnify  those  who  have  ministered  therein. 

All  the  subtle  idolatries  of  sermon  and  ser¬ 
vice,  church  and  creed,  so  prevalent  in  this 
time,  are  repetitions  of  the  Apostle’s  error  in 
falling  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  angel.  Oh,  that  we  could  hear  the 
angel’s  earnest  deprecation,  “See  thou  do  it 
not  .  .  .  ;  worship  God.” 

One  more  application  and  lesson,  and  we 
must  close.  Other  heavens  than  those  of  faith 
are  opened  to  us,  and  other  apocalypses  than 
vision  are  accorded  us — 


ordinary  mode  of  consciousness.  The  revela¬ 
tion  scene  was  fading,  and  he  was  coming 
back  from  the  peace  and  glory  of  heaven  to 
the  trial  and  trouble  of  earth,  from  vision  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  redemption  to  the 
tribulation  through  which  it  must  be  won. 
The  mental  lens  was  not  yet  readjusted.  He 
acted  out  of  a  bewildered  apprehension  of 
things,  like  the  bewilderment  and  almost 
blindness  by  which  physical  vision  is  affected 
when  bright  lights  fade  and  the  organs  of 
vision  are  not  yet  prepared  to  cope  with  ob¬ 
jects  through  the  less  intense  medium. 

But  explanations  and  comparisons  apart, 
here  is  the  fact,  that  he  who  had  received 
such  wondrous  revelations  fell  down  at  the 
feet  of  the  revelation  angel,  and  would  have 
paid  to  him  the  homage  which  may  be  fit¬ 
tingly  paid  only  to  Ood. 

Beginning  the  ethical  application  of  this  in¬ 
cident  on  the  lowest  plane,  it  shows  us,  first, 
that  great  men  may  make  great  mistakes, 
and  eminent  saints  fall  into  grievious  sins. 
This  should  make  us  careful,  humble,  and 
charitable.  “Let  him  that  thinketh  he  stand - 
eth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.”  The  aspiration 
after  perfection  is  a  good  thing,  and  should  be 
an  energetic  principle  in  every  Christian  life. 
But  we  are  apt  to  ask  for  a  perfection  in  oth¬ 
ers  which  we  know  does  not  obtain  in  our¬ 
selves,  to  have  lower  standards  for  ourselves 
than  we  apply  to  others,  to  be  more  lenient 
towards  our  own  faults  than  we  are  towards 
the  faults  of  others,  and  to  deem  our  own  vir¬ 
tue  proof  against  the  temptations  to  which 
others  have  succumbed,  the  weaknesses  into 
which  others  have  been  betrayed,  and  the 
sins  into  which  others  have  fallen. 

Perhaps  the  worst  about  this  is  that  it  mili¬ 
tates  against  our  reverence  and  appreciation  of 
good  men,  and  the  infiuence  and  inspiration 
of  their  real  worth,  when  we  discover  these 
defects  and  fiaws. 


any  mode.  When  the  luminous  glory  fades 
into  the  light  of  common  day,  and  with  the 
thrill  of  the  dying  ‘  ecstacy  still  quivering 
within,  we  have  to  take  up  again  the  common 
toils  and  cares,  and  move  again  through  un- 
illntnined  scenes,  then  it  is  that  we  are  most 
in  danger  of  surprisal  and  disaster.  We  are  off 
our  guard,  and  self-confidence  and  precipita¬ 
tion,  like  ambushed  foes,  whose  favoring 
hour  has  come,  spring  from  their  hidings,  and 
betray  us  into  presumptuousness  and  sin. 

It  was  when  Moses  had  beheld  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  and  been  bidden  to  speak  to  the 
rock,  which  was  to  bring  forth  water  for  the 
thirsting  host,  that,  forgetting  the  meekness 
which  was  the  bard-won  trophy  of  his  life,  he 
transcended  his  commission,  and  committed 
the  sin  which  shut  him  out  from  the  earthly 
Canaan.  It  was  after  the  triumph  on  Carmel, 
and  in  the  reaction  of  its  high  experiences, 
that  the  prophet  Elijah  became  demoralized, 
fied  in  fear  before  the  vengeful  anger  of  the 
queen,  and  prayed  to  Ood  that  he  might  die. 
It  was  after  making  the  great  confession,  and 
receiving  the  Master’s  warm  eulogy  there¬ 
upon,  that  Peter  rebuked  bis  Lord  and  op. 
posed  His  purpose  of  sacrificial  redemption. 
It  was  after  the  transfiguration  that  the  dis¬ 
ciples  had  their  unseemly  strife  as  to  who 
should  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
after  his  wondrous  vision  in  which  he  was 
caught  up  into  the  third  heaven,  that  Paul 
needed  the  discipline  of  the  thorn  in  the 
fiesh.  And  it  was  immediately  after  the 
anointing  of  the  Spirit  that  even  our  Lord  was 
driven  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil. 

We  do  not  abide  on  our  Pisgahs,  Carmels, 
and  Hermons,  in  the  heavens  of  ecstatic 
or  amid  the  apocalyptic  scenes  of 


We  ask  for  perfection  in 
heroes,  prophets,  and  saints,  and  when  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  fault,  which  mars  the  perfection, 
but  not  the  essential  worth,  the  effect  of  the 
work,  teaching,  and  life  is  impaired,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  hero,  prophet,  or  saint,  exist  for  us 
no  more.  But  the  Bible  does  not  show  us  per¬ 
fection  in  those  whom  it  sets  on  high  as  men 
of  greatest  worth,  standing  in  peculiar  near¬ 
ness  to  Ood,  and  mediating  bis  truth  and  grace 
to  the  world.  It  shows  us  genuineness,  sin¬ 
cerity,  but  not  perfection.  The  heroes, 
prophets,  and  saints  of  the  Bible  are  men 
compassed  with  infirmities,  even  as  ourselves. 
None  of  them  is  without  fault.  Their  faults 
are  indeed  repented  of,  striven  against,  for¬ 
given,  and  we  doubt  not,  finally  overcome ; 
but  not  until  the  mortal  puts  on  immortality 
does  the  corruptible  put  on  incorruption. 

This,  however,  does  not  invalidate  their 
testimony  to  divine  truth,  nor  their  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  divine  grace.  God’s  perfect  truth 
and  grace  may  come  to  us  through  imperfect 
media.  Inspirability,  capacity  for  mental 
illumination,  the  power  of  a  divine  life,  and 
the  principle  of  a  divine  holiness,  do  not  in¬ 
volve  infallibility. 

The  demand  for,  and  claim  of  infallibility 
has  been  the  bane  of  the  Church  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  the  last  subtle 
form  of  idolatry,  which  faith  seems  as  yet  un¬ 
able  to  conquer  and  cast  out.  The  truth  is, 
Ood  has  given  us  naught  that  is  perfect, 
save  Himself,  and  what  fiows  directly  from 
Himself ;  and  He  has  had  no  perfect  represen¬ 
tative  on  earth  save  Him  who  came  forth 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Father  and  was  ever 
one  with  Him. 

But  one  life  in  which  Ood  is  partially  re¬ 
vealed  in  any  mode  is  supplemented,  correct¬ 
ed,  and  completed  by  others.  It  may  take 
many  heroes  to  fitly  exemplify  the  power  of 
Ood  working  in  humanity ;  it  may  take  many 


those  of  spiritual 
heavens  of  domestic  felicity  and  apocalypses 
of  human  beauty,  tenderness,  and  worth. 
Angels  walk  by  our  side  and  show  us  these 
things,  transfiguring  earth’s  dull  and  prosy 
scenes,  revealing  to  us  the  heavens  of  love, 
opening  seals  of  affection  and  fellowship,  and 
leading  us  with  gentle  hand  through  mystic 
radiances  and  sweet  and  awful  sanctities,  to 
living  fountains  of  delight.  But  these  visions 
fade,  for  they  are  not  the  perfect  day,  that 
abides,  but  prophetic  gleams  of  a  coming 
dawn.  The  scene  closes.  The  ministering 
spirit  is  summoned  from  our  side.  Our  danger, 
then,  is  of  falling  into  idolatry  of  the  depart¬ 
ing  angel.  The  house  must  be  kept  just  as 
they  left  it.  The  clothes,  and  everything  the 
loved  one  cherished,  must  be  preserved  as 
sacred  mementos,  and  the  scenes  of  love’s 
vision  become  the  shrine  of  love’s  memorial 
and  glorifying  devotion. 

Ah,  I  know  how  good  and  tender  the  im¬ 
pulse  from  which  such  devotion  springs,  and 
how  hard  it  is  to  adjust  the  life  to  the  new 
conditions.  Yea,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
such  devotion,  even  with  its  imperfect  vision 
of  spiritual  reality,  is  a  thousand  times  better 
than  no  clinging  of  affectionate  reverence  and 
hallowing  memory  at  all.  But  life  is  here, 
with  its  insistent  duties  and  pressing  interests 
and  claims.  Into  the  very  privacy  and  sacred 
seclusion  of  our  grief  comes  the  living  world. 


vision, 

spiritual  exaltation  and  communion.  Nor  is 
the  true  sequel  and  effect  of  these  passages  in 
our  lives  the  lingering  glow  and  dying  echoes 
of  the  transcendant  experience,  but  the  light 
and  strength  it  affords  for  life’s  work,  and 
the  immediate  preparation  for  life’s  next 
piece.  We  should  learn  to  translate  vision  and 
transport  into  purpose  and  power. 

In  this  as  in  all  else,  our  Master  is  our 
only  perfect  example.  He  went  from  the 
scene  of  spiritual  anointing  and  divine  attesta¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  temptation,  calmed,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  His  very  elation,  humbled  by 
His  exaltation,  and  more  severely  loyal  to 
truth  and  duty  for  all  the  prerogative  that 
had  been  revealed.  He  descended  from  the 
mount  of  transfiguration  with  more  steadfast 
purpose  and  girded  strength  for  the  cross. 
And  when  the  consciousness  of  divinity  was 
fullest,  “  Knowing  that  the  Father  had  given 
all  things  into  His  hands,  and  that  He  was 
come  from  God  and  went  to  God,”  what  in 
that  moment  of  sublime  realization  did  He 
do?  “He  .  .  .  took  a  towel  and  girded  Him¬ 
self,  .  .  .  poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and 
began  to  wash  the  disciples’  feet.  ” 

Ah,  if  this  Spirit  abide  in  us — His  Spirit — 
the  spirit  that  is  nurtured  by  loving  fellowship 
with  Him,  our  great  experiences  and  our  lowly 
tasks  will  be  alike  welcome,  each  prepares  us 
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with  its  appeals  and  occasions,  the  poor  with 
their  needs,  the  weak  with  their  burdens,  the 
troubled  with  their  sorrows,  the  perplexed  with 
their  anxieties  and  cares.  The  clothes  and. 
toys  and  treasures  we  have  put  away  are 
claimed  for  holy  use  by  the  poverty  which 
they  may  relieve,  the  lives  that  they  may  bless. 
Ah,  it  is  a  day  of  triumphant  beatitude  and 
fulfilling  glory,  when  with  trembling  band 
and  tearful  eye  and  throbbing  heart  we  take 
our  angel  vestments  and  vestiges  and  put  them 
into  God’s  band  for  the  use  of  His  needy  ones ; 
and  the  life  which  has  poured  its  richness 
into  ours,  becomes  a  well  of  living  water 
within  us,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life. 

WHY  STUDY  COMPARATIVE  BELIOIONI 

By  the  Bev.  James  A.  Miller,  Fh.D. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  well- 
informed  Christian  must  know  more  than 
his  own  faith  in  order  to  hold  his  own 
faith  satisfactorily.  Especially  must  he  know 
more  than  his  own  faith  in  order  to 
commend  that  faith  to  others  successfully. 
The  half- informed  Christian  may  begin  to 
cling  to  Christ  less  absolutely  after  bearing 
time  after  time  glowing  laudations  of  Gautama, 
or  Mohammed,  or  Confucius,  with  ascriptions 
of  divine  attributes.  The  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  have  been  represented  to  him  as 
infinitely  superior  to  anything  in  the  world, 
and  which  have  so  seemed  to  him,  may  begin 
to  seem  ordinary,  and  even  inferior,  after  he 
has  listened  several  times  to  skillful  presenta¬ 
tions  of  the  principles  of  some  great  non- 
Christian  religion  like  that  of  Buddhism. 
How  is  he  to  know  just  where  lies  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  between  truth  and  illusion?  What  of 
value  can  he  respond  when  some  better  read 
individual  tells  him  that  Christianity  is  no 
better  than  Hinduism?  What  answer  can  he 
give  when  told  by  somebody  that  Mohamme¬ 
danism  is  as  good  for  North  Africa  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  for  the  United  States?  It  will  not 
do  to  deal  in  generalities.  Generalities  from  a 
Christian  who  knows  only  Christianity,  and 
that  perhaps  poorly,  will  go  but  a  little  way 
with  one  who  is  also  fairly  well  informed 
concerning  the  great  non-Ghiistian  faiths. 
Especially  must  the  Christian  teacher  and  the 
Christian  minister  know  something  about  the 
historic  religions  of  the  -world  in  order  to 
maintain  his  position  advantageously.  And 
he  must  know  something  more  than  a  few 
surface  facts.  For  him  a  little  learning  is 
indeed  a  dangerous  thing,  and  yet,  like  some 
other  dangerous  things,  better  than  none  at 
all.  The  increasing  importance  of  Christian 
missions  brings  the  question  of  the  good  and 
the  evil  that  are  in  the  great  historic  religions 
home  to  the  humblest  church  attendant. 
And  the  recent  Parliament  of  Religions  has 
given  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  a  dis¬ 
criminating  knowledge  of  these  religions  at 
this  particular  time.  The  Christian  of  our 
land  needs  the  stimulus  to  his  own  convictions 
which  such  a  study  must  almost  necessarily 
give.  But  especially  does  he  need  it  to  save 
the  banner  of  the  Cross  from  being  trailed  in 
the  dust  at  the  bands  of  those  who  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  ignorance,  or  of  his  hazy  ideas 
of  the  subject,  to  exalt  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  that  is  non- Christian. 

1.  Every  follower  of  Christ,  and  particu¬ 
larly  every  teacher  of  the  Christian  religion, 
needs  this  study  to  give  him  a  correct  idea  of 
his  own  faith  and  add  to  the  firmness  with 
which  he  holds  it.  The  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  studies  political  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  abroad  returns  with  a  warmer  love  for 
bis  native  land  and  a  keener  appreciation  of 
its  privileges.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
study  the  historic  religions  which  confront 
Christianity,  from  their  origin  to  their  present 
condition,  carefully  contrasting  Christianity  all 


the  time,  without  being  impressed  with  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  latter.  I  am  sure  what  I  have 
learned  of  these  religions  has  confirmed  me  in 
my  faith  more  even  than  my  theological  course 
in  the  seminary.  It  has  taught  me  the  meaning 
of  Christ  in  some  respects  when  he  looked  out 
into  the  whole  world.  Even  Max  Muller  has 
said,  “No  one  who  has  not  examined  patiently 
and  honestly  the  other  religions  of  the  world 
can  know  what  Christianity  really  is,  or  can 
join  with  such  truth  and  sincerity  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  “  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. ”  And  Tylor  has  said,  “He 
who  knows  only  one  religion  can  no  more  un¬ 
derstand  that  religion  than  he  who  knows  only 
one  language  can  understand  that  language.  ” 
There  does  not  seem  to  me  the  least  fear  that 
study  of  the  historic  faiths  will  unsettle  any 
in  the  Christian  faith.  That,  possibly,  might 
happen  with  superficial  study,  but  the  reverse 
must  be  the  result  of  true  investigation. 
Even  if  such  study  were  not  important  in  giv¬ 
ing  intensity  to  one’s  own  conviction,  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  age  demands  it.  It  is 
not  altogether  comfortable  to  have  some  one 
say,  “You  ought  in  fairness  at  least  to  know 
something  about  the  principles  and  history  of 
other  great  faiths  before  making  such  absolute 
claims  for  your  own.”  Le  Conte  says,  “Anat¬ 
omy  becomes  scientific  only  through  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy;  physiology  only  through  com¬ 
parative  physiology;  embryology  only  through 
comparative  embryology.  May  we  not  add, 
sociology  will  become  truly  scientific  only 
through  comparative  sociology,  and  psychology 
only  through  comparative  psychology.  ”  May 
I  not  add  further  to  these  words,  that  the 
Christian  faith  will  take  its  rightful  position 
among  the  faiths  of  the  world  the  more  quick¬ 
ly  through  its  being  brought  into  contrast 
with  these  other  faiths. 

2.  The  follower  of  Christ  will  find  in  such 
study,  carefully  pursued,  a  confirmation  of 
the  great  Bible  ideas.  He  has  found  by  his 
study  of  the  Scripture  that  the  tendency  with 
.  man  is  to  move  toward  sin.  He  has  had  it 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Left  to  itself,  the  invariable  tendency  was  to 
fall  away  from  pure  worship  and  pure  moral¬ 
ity.  He  will  find  this  same  principle  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrated  in  such  a  faith  as  Hinduism, 
where  the  purest  and  the  best  lie  away  back 
at  the  beginning.  That  this  is  so  is  evident 
in  the  movement  headed  by  the  Arya  Somaj, 
favoring  a  return  to  the  simpler  and  better 
Vedic  worship.  He  will  find  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  illustrated  in  Buddhism,  where  a  faith  has 
so  degenerated  from  its  original  simplicity 
and  purity  as  hardly  to  be  recognizable. 
Everywhere  will  be  found  confirmation  of  the 
New  Testament  teaching,  that  Christ  must 
come  into  men’s  hearts,  before  they  from  the 
heart  begin  to  lead  truly  upright  lives ;  in  the 
fact  that  outside  of  Christianity  ethics  is 
something  independent  of  religion,  and  gener¬ 
ally  superior  to  religion.  There  will  be  found 
everywhere,  voiced  even  in  the  literature  and 
worship  of  tHe  non-Christian  faiths,  the  natu¬ 
ral  longing  of  the  human  heart  for  a  Saviour 
who  is  a  God-man.  Everywhere  will  be  found 
longings  for  a  great  future  and  pretty  nearly 
everywhere  some  sense  of  9in.  In  the  fruits 
of  such  non- Christian  religions  can  be  seen, 
as  no  where  else,  the  utter  uselessness  of  mere 
sacrifice  and  form.  Surely  it  is  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  find  the  great  foundation  principles 
taught  in  Scripture  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  religions  outside  of  the  Christian  faith. 

8.  The  follower  of  Christ  owes  it  to  him¬ 
self  to  know  something  about  great  systems 
which  through  centuries  have  so  swayed  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  human  race.  Every  sixth  child 
born  into  the  world  today  is  bom  into  some 
form  of  Hinduism,  and  every  third  child  born 
into  the  world  is  bom  into  the  faith  of  Confu¬ 


cius.  Then  there  are,  not  to  particularize 
others,  the  wide-spread  systems  of  Mohamme¬ 
danism  and  Buddhism.  Must  there  not  be 
at  least  some  grains  of  trath  in  a  system 
which  preserves  intact  through  so  many  years 
a  great  nation  like  that  of  China?  Must  there 
not  be  something  beyond  error  and  supersti¬ 
tion  which  makes  the  intelligent  Hindu  of  to¬ 
day — Aryan  and  thinker,  like  the  American 
and  European — rest  fairly  contented  with  the 
ancient  Vedas?  Must  there  not  be  something 
worthy  in  Buddhism  which  enables  it  to  hold 
so  many  millions  of  the  human  race?  Would 
it  not  be  better,  wiser,  more  Christ-like,  for 
Christians  to  carefully  distinguish  between 
that  which  is  commendable  and  that  which  is 
plainly  erroneous  and  cormpting?  Apart  from 
the  testimony  to  the  need  of  religion,  in  every 
great  section  of  humanity  taking  to  some 
faith,  would  not  non  Christians  take  more 
kindly  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  would  they 
not  more  quickly  receive  its  principles  in  place 
of  that  which  is  unworthy  in  their  own,  after 
such  candid,  fair  treatment?  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  is  a  conviction  which  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  more  and  more  illustrated  in  all 
our  mission  work. 

4.  The  follower  of  Christ  needs  such  study 
to  enable  him  to  answer  the  many  false  repre¬ 
sentations  which  are  abroad.  When  told  of 
the  beneficent  principles  of  Mohammedanism, 
he  needs  to  know  and  to  be  able  to  show  that 
Mohammedanism  in  Chicago  needs  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  Mohammedanism  in  Persia  and 
Syria,  before  the  true  Mohammedanism  be¬ 
comes  apparent.  When  told  of  the  sublimity 
of  the  principles  of  Buddhism,  he  needs  to 
know  that  the  Buddhism  of  Siam  and  Ceylon 
is  not  at  all  the  Buddhism  of  Sakya  Muni. 
When  told  that  the  Koran  is  as  divine  as  the 
Bible,  there  is  no  answer  more  effective  than 
to  open  the  Koran  and  show  that  almost  every 
one  of  its  great  principles  which  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  elevating  and  commendable  are  con¬ 
fessedly  derived  from  the  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Scriptures.  When  told  that  the  Bhaga- 
vadgita  shows  as  evident  traces  of  inspiration 
as  the  Gospel  by  John,  nothing  is  a  better 
answer  than  to  open  the  Bhagavadgita  and 
read  a  few  pages.  When  told  that  Hinduism 
is  as  good  for  India,  and  Buddhism  for  Siam, 
as  Christianity  is  for  England,  it  only  needs 
to  show  the  difference  between  the  average 
Christian  native  and  the  average  non-Chris¬ 
tian  native.  I  very  well  remember  a  skeptical 
college  student  knowing  a  little  about  Budd¬ 
hism  and  Brahmanism  who  “lorded  it”  over 
his  class,  religiously,  because  no  one  was  com¬ 
petent  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground. 
Generally  speaking,  such  charges  are  not  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  presence  of  those  who  know 
thoroughly  both  Christianity  and  non -Chris¬ 
tian  religions.  When  insinuations  are  made 
that  Christianity  is  but  a  re-hash  of  heathen¬ 
ism,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  show  the 
facts  on  both  sides  of  the  case. 

5.  The  Christian,  and  especially  the  Chris¬ 
tian  teacher,  ought  to  be  able  to  recognize 
and  meet  the  various  compounds  of  Christian¬ 
ity  and  Eastern  religions  which  are  now  so 
prevalent.  Graduates  of  leading  colleges  now 
and  then  read  papers  in  literary  circles  glory¬ 
ing  in  Theosophy  and  contrasting  it  with 
Christianity,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  The  Oriental  is  among  us,  who  perhaps 
has  been  trained  in  a  missionary  school,  hold¬ 
ing  up  features  of  his  own  faith  as  superior  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.  The  occasional  church 
attendant  meets  the  sermon  of  the  pastor 
with  quotations  from  the  Koran  and  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  Buddha.  Buddhism  is 
a  fad  and  Mohammedanism  appears.  If  the 
Christian  teacher  is  not  able  to  meet  these 
new  attempts  to  degenerate  the  Christian 
faith  into  everything  and  therefore  nothing. 


the  evangelist. 


Julj  12,  18»4. 


-  ■  hkicbyn.  PAGE.  TWO  CHURCHES  IN  ONE  HOUSE, 

can  he  expect  to  long  hold  the  p  N.  Y.,  June  5»th,  1894,  the  Hon.  a  certain  little  village  in  Michigan,  eur- 

thoee  whom  he  d^i^  ^  r^ch  ^-ad  tnflu.m^l  Pa^.  rounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  district,  was 

To  mee  o  “  "  meaningless  nega-  Mr.  Page  was  bom  at  Hartland,  Vt.,  July  18,  ^  dominated  by  evil  example  in  its  early  his- 

Won^^^Mid  to  give  those  confidence  to  whom  1833,  and  had  lived  in  Perry  tory  that  it  earned  the  bad  repute  of  “an  m- 

ministers  he  ought  to  be  able  to  clear  years.  He  was  actively  and  closely  identified  with  ^jjd  ungodly  community.”  After  a  time, 

6.  Such  a  study  is  needed  too,  and  ^ded  Smith’s  Bank  at  Perry  for  many  years,  rallied,  and  pot  up  a  plain  house  of  worship  to 

badly,  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  imi^ance  ^^erged  into  the  First  National  Bank,  occupied  in  common  by  the  two  organiza- 

and  the  magnitude  of  mission  work.  Only  he  ^^ich  he  was  President  at  the  time  of  his  death.  place.  They  united  also  in  one 

who  knows  the  fruit  of  Hinduism,  or  Bud-  He  held  various  public  offices,  serving  the  town  as  .  ministers,  each  of 

dhism,  or  Mohammedanism,  or  Confucianism,  supervisor  for  several  years.  He  was  Treasurer  o  y  >  mor«  outside  appointments, 

knows  really  the  blackness  of  darkness  of  hea-  the  Silver  Lake  Railroad  and  Vice-President  of  the  whom  had  one  or  more  o  Pl«  .. 

thonism  into  which  shines  no  ray  of  light,  pioneer  Association.  Mr.  Page  was  ex^llent  am  j^jternated  in  the  ministrations  of  the  p  p  • 

He  will  only  then  begin  rightly  to  understand  thority  upon  the  past  history  of  Perry,  and  Under  these  arrangements  they  lived  on  for 

fheTmiortaLe  of  giving  Chri^  L^tt  ColTorry^mS^^^^^  years,  worshipping  together  and  sowing  the 

to  those  whom  other  great  faiths  have  but  de-  terms.  He  was  also  Trustee  and  geed  of  God's  Word  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo 

graded.  Only  he,  too,  who  knows  something  presbytery  of  Genesee,  of  which  old.  At  length  the  time  of 

about  the  intricacies  and  the  strongholds  of  ^  helpful  member.  The  deceased  had  Special  services  were  attended 

these  faiths  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  task  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 

of  the  missionary.  Take  Stevenson  on  Hindu-  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  one  of  its  most  by  a  grea  po  »  believed 

ism:  “With  a  belief  so  abstract  that  it  almost  ^etive  and  valued  elders.  He  was  also  at  one  rime  „any  of  them  that  heard  the  word 

PBoanes  the  grasp  of  the  most  speculative  in-  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  had  been  turned  to  the  Lord. 

is  joined  the  notion  that  sin  can  be  the  teacher  of  a  Bible  Cl^s  As  the  young  man  ministering  to  one  of  the 

IteredbyEnginthe  Ganges  or  repeating  Sfthe  wtiJ churches  had  not  been  ordained.  I  was  re- 

a  text  of  the  Veda.  To  an  ideal  Pantheism  “^r^piTwM  iridriyYnmvn  and  greatly  respect-  quested  to  come  over  and  ■‘ece'^®. 
like  that  of  Hegel,  it  unites  the  opinion  that  ^  genial  and  social  nature.  He  en-  bers  and  administer  the  communion. 

Brahma  and  Siva  can  be  driven  from  the  intercourse  with  his  many  friends ;  he  loved  forty  persons  of  all  ages,  from  Sun  y‘ 

throne  of  the  universe  by  whoever  will  sacri-  jrom  which,  out  of  business  hours,  he  children  to  gray  haired  men,  conie^c® 

fice  so  many  wild  horses.  To  be  abstracted  ^^s  seldom  absent ;  and  was  deeply  devoted  to  the  united  with  God’s  people.  Thirty  naa 

from  matter,  to  renounce  the  gratification  of  welfare  of  his  family.  united  with  the  other  church  the  previous 

the  senses,  and  to  macerate  the  body,  is  con-  Mr.  Page  was  widely  infonned  and  ®  ^  Sabbath -.'while  in  both  instances  more  were 

aidprpd  the  true  road  to  felicity ;  yet  nowhere  interest  in  current  affairs,  both  in  t^hurcn  an  .  „  rfbus  these  Christians  lived  on  to 
“f.he  r,.7L^«x«°r,.  .  .»d  H.  ^  Si  the  ..™<»phere  o,  the 

the  gratification  of  the  appetites  carried  SO  far.  He  sympathized  with  this  paper  Psalm,  and  found  how  good  an  P  c® 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  Hindu  religion  not  to  «  position  upon  matters  now  in  dispute  in  our  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  m  un  y. 
kill  a  worm,  nor  to  tread  on  a  blade  of  grass  And  the  change  is  not  even  confin^ed  to  the 

for  fear  of  injuring  life;  but  the  torments.  ^he  deceased  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  com-  pburches  immediately  concerned.  The  place 

cruelties,  and  bloodshed  inflicted  by  Indian  munity  in  which  he  moved,  and  by  the  church  of  completely  renovated,  so  that  one  man  saia 
tyrants  would  shock  a  Nei-o  or  a  Borgia.”  To  ^bich  he  was  so  long  a  consistent  and  helpful  -The  few  that  are  left  will  be  lonesome, 

annreciate  rightlv  the  work  of  our  missions-  member.  ,  ^  While  this  great  revival  work  was  going  on, 

rfw  read  Dr^  EUinwood  on  the  difference  be-  He  leaves  a  widow  »“^  ***'^ L^re  special  interest  was  felt  for  the  liquor  seller  of 
twe^n  the  conquest  of  the  simple  races  in  the  William  D.  Z  place.  The  Lord  heard  earnest  P^fye>-  ,n 

Middle  Ages  and  the  present  attempted  con-  ifteriLn,  July  Ist,  the  Rev.  C.  his  behalf,  and  he  was 

quest  of  non-Christian  races:  “How  different  nibble officiaring.  Many  friends  and  relatives  feet  of  Jesus  with  the  demon  cast  ou  , 
is  our  task  in  India,  which  boasts  the  antiq-  present  from  Rochester,  Batavia,  Warsaw,  ^^p  appetite  for  drink  seemed  cured  oy  n 

uity  of  the  noble  Sanscrit  and  its  sacred  liter-  castile.  The  floral  offerings  were  beautiful  And  as  the  next  thing,  the  contents  o 

ature,  and  claims,  as  the  true  representative  abundant.  his  bar  room  were  emptied  into  the  ® 

of  the  Aryan  race,  to  have  given  to  Western  - -  ibc  expense  of  his  neighbors,  who  ^®’‘®  . 

nations  their  philosophy,  their  religion,  and  mart  isabeli-a  wight.  bear  it.  Next  the  profane  blacksmi 

their  civilization !  How  much  more  difficult  Sunday,  July  1st,  Mrs.  Mary  Isabella  Wight,  exchanged  his  curses  for  blessing,  he  having 

is  our  encounter  with  Confucianism,  which  C  Wight  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  become  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus, 

claims  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  p^^ed  into  rest.  Her  loss  brings  sorrow  to  the  This  example  of  Christian  unity  shows  a 

most  stable  structure  of  social  and  political  ^  of  friends  who  loved  and  jg  quite  practicable  for  Christians  of  “’"®’^®“ 

institutions  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  ^p^ed  her.  For  forty-five  years  she  was  a  orthodox  names  in  our  small  villages  to  uni 

and  which  to-day,  after  twenty-five  centuries  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wash-  jp  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  and  oi 

of  trial,  appeals  to  the  intellectual  pride  of  all  .  p^  bi  her  death  it  loses  one  of  those  mem-  the  same  Sunday  school. 

intelligent  classes  in  a  great  empire  of  four  !  the  true  strength  of  every  church,  concessions  are  required,  a  determine  ro  - 

hundred  millions !  And.  finally,  how  different  ^bose  quiet  consistency  of  life  and  spirit-  erly  good  will  and  affection  wi  ®  ^  . 

is  our  task  with  Buddhism,  so  mystical  and  so  character  show  that  they  have  indeed  for  them,  while  the  advantages  v^u  f 

abstruse,  so  lofty  in  many  of  its  precepts,  and  ‘  »Come  out,  aud  be  ye  separate  ”  Of  every  way.  What  a  sa^ng  to  ,  . 

yet  so  cold  and  thin,  so  flexible  and  so  easily  modest  and  retiring  nature,  and  for  tion  and  Missionary  Boar  s  in  ,  Aa 

.a.p.ed,.nd  .be^fore  »  vried  .«d  man,.  p.  b,  b»  pb,.io..  Z" 

THE  FIBST  PBIETEK.  Uthc  Sunday  aeboob  and  bep  Inteprat  la  all  tbe  pn.t  ,  .epapate  T 

When  Fanatn,  bad  p_pinted  off  in  I«0  a  nuM  ."“".S  ,?.nel  and  .bat 


\1  Ah  a«ld  his  conies  for  sixty  urayer,  as  well  as  the  seii-aenying  g.iw„  ux  ~  i„r«relv  contribute  the  funds,  to  can  a  nan. 

r:nrwbite%b^%“Ltnrrd.tblnZ  1/ 

red  for  their  manuscripts,  he  created  univer-  ‘  path* tic  response  to  any  appeal  that  by  adopting  such  a  plan  of  u  7 

S'  SLT^SdyT'd  «  ^"“Tn  1  o?  .be'ae 

i^itatiim ‘rhe  ui^rmiiro^^^^^^  iSfc^^h  ^  as  L"ne.”  To  such  a  life  as  her^qui^  churches,  writing  Zne^uVL^^h 

ff  increased  the  wonder ;  information  was  ppassumlng,  yet  strong  in  true  purpose,  may  be  ^ther  thing  that  I  think  has  done  us  m 

given  to  the  police  against  him  as  a  magician ;  ggg  Bonar’t  beautiful  lines:  pod.  We  have  for  several  years  been  endeav- 

his  lodgings  being  cons^uei^ly  searched  and  the  odors  of  sunset.  pring  to  educate  the  people  to  more  liberal 

a  great  f  ^Tth  ^wMch  they  ’^at  sweeten  the  twillaht  as  darkness  comes  on;  «  different  Boards  and  charities. 

Zere  eXuiBhld  wS  sup^TSblhisb^^^^^^  Ld  I  have  noticed  that  the  contributions  are 

and  it  was  seriously  adjudged  that  he  was  in  the  love-written  record.  a  very  fair  index  of  the  spiritual  condition  of 

league  with  the  devil,  ^d  it  “  * jj*  ?^name  wid  the  epitaph  graved  on  the  stone?  pp^  ppppie.  Our  contributions  are  on  the  in- 


IT  ne  naa  uutt  ♦hiTitFHlliav®  lived  ror— leiioem  uciuy 

,  „,«„b«..n.«.Wby  wb« .  b.p.Uou..- 

Messenger. 


Ttie  Religious  Press, 

The  Outlook  regards  the  real  issue  in  the 
great  railroad  strike  now  on,  as  far  beyond 
the  question  whether  the  Pullman  Car  Com¬ 
pany  ought  to  have  submitted  to  arbitration, 
and  the  intervention  of  third  parties,  the  mat¬ 
ters  in  difference  between  them  and  their  men : 

It  is  whether  the  American  Railway  Union 
shall  determine  when,  under  what  conditions, 
on  what  railroads,  and  in  what  sort  of  cars, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  may  travel. 
The  Pullman  Car  Company  decided  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  former  rate  of 
wages  to  their  employees.  Their  employees 
decided  that  they  would  not  work  for  less. 
Thereupon  the  Pullman  Car  Company  decided 
that  it  would  cease  work  for  the  present.  For 
this  avowed  reason,  and  for  no  other,  the 
American  Railway  IJnion,  an  organization  of 
switchmen,  brakemen,  firemen,  and  a  few  en¬ 
gineers  and  conductors,  has  decided  that  no 
railroad  shall  carry  any  Pullman  car  on  its 
trains  until  the  Pullman  Car  Company  reopens 
its  works  and  reemploys  its  workmen.  We  re¬ 
peat  that  the  issue  now  is  not  between  the 
Pullman  Car  Company  and  its  employees ;  it 
is  not  even  between  the  great  railroads  and 
their  employees ;  it  is  between  the  American 
Railway  Union  and  the  American  people. 

Suppose  the  railroad  employees  had  asked 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  all  use  of 
Pullman  cars  on  Inter-State  Commerce  lines 
until  the  Pullman  Car  Company  reopened  its 
works  and  reemployed  its  workmen ;  with 
what  derision  would  the  proposition  have  been 
received  !  But  what  they  would  have  then  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  by  lawful  means  they  are  now 
attempting  to  do  by  unlawful  means ;  that  is 
the  whole  difference. 

Until  the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
use  the  highways  of  the  Nation  is  settled,  all 
other  questions  should  stand  to  one  side.  .  .  . 
The  railway  corporations  will  have  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  support  of  substantially  the  entire 
Nation  in  this  issue  until  it  is  settled,  and  set¬ 
tled  aright.  It  would  be  better  to  ride  in 
common  cars,  freight-cars,  cattle-cars,  plat¬ 
form  cars,  or  not  ride  at  all,  than  to  live  un¬ 
der  a  social  system  which  leaves  the  question 
whether  we  may  ride,  and  when  and  how  we 
may  ride,  to  be  determined  by  an  irresponsible 
organization,  formulating  its  decrees  by  secret 
committee  and  enforcing  them  by  mob  vio¬ 
lence.  We  can  live  without  railroads,  as  our 
fathers  did  before  us ;  but  we  will  not  live 
without  liberty. 

It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  every  railroad 
official  to  stand  for  the  right  of  an  unimpeded 
traffic  on  his  railroad  line.  He  is  standing  for 
the  rights  of  the  American  people.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  stockholder  and  bondholder  to 
submit  to  any  possible  diminution  of  profits. 
Bankruptcy  is*  better  than  despotism  ;  and  the 
word  despotism  is  that  which  masquerades 
under  the  guise  of  democracy.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  mayor,  police-officer,  sheriff.  Gover¬ 
nor,  and,  if  necessary,  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  protect  with  all  the  powers 
at  their  command  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  freedom  of  travel  on  their  own  high¬ 
ways.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  and  every  inconvenience  rather 
than  yield  for  an  instant  to  the  doctrine  that 
our  freedom  of  traffic  is  dependent  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  American  Railway  Union. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  admonishes  its 
chance  Baptist  readers,  and  indeed  parents 
generally,  who  may  be  derelict  in  duty : 

The  eminent  Dr.  Boardman  recentljr  con¬ 
cluded  a  twenty-five  years’  ministry  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia.  In  his 
last  discourse,  mentioning  the  habits  of  his 
ministry,  he  said  that  he  baptized  none  but 
Christians,  and  then  added  these  words:  “Not 
but  that  we  ought  to  dedicate  our  infants  to 
God  in  church ;  1  wish  we  would  still  follow 
the  example  of  our  Baptist  fathers ;  the  very 
first  entry  on  the  fiy-leaf  of  the  marriage  book 
of  our  venerable  Church  is  this:  ‘John,  son  of 
Jeremiah  Sullivan,  was  this  day,  April  7,  1769, 
named  and  devoted  if  more  were  consecrated 
in  infancy,  more  would  be  baptized  in  youth.  ” 
Is  not  this  an  involuntary  but  very  strong  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  cause  of  psedo  baptism?  What 
is  infant  baptism  but  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  infants  of  believers  to  a  name 
and  a  place  in  the  house  of  God?  This  was 
the  advantage  of  circumcision  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  economy,  and  the  mem^rs  of  the 
later  dispensation  do  not  have  their  privileges 
lessened  or  curtailed  under  the  Gospel.  Only 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do  not  make 


more  faithful  use  of  their  opportunities,  and 
bring  up  their  children  as  belonging  to  Him 
whose  name  has  been  solemnly  invoked  upon 
them  in  their  infancy. 

The  Voice  has  a  letter  from  Neal  Dow  in 
correction  of  the  statement  of  an  interviewer, 
to  the  effect  that  “Gen.  Neal  Dow  acknowl¬ 
edged  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  that 
his  Prohibition  liquor  law  was  not  enforced  at 
all  in  Portland.  ”  This  “  because  the  leaders 
wish  to  obtain  the  vote  and  infiuence  of  the 
rumsellers.  ”  His  attention  having  been  called 
to  this  statement,  Gen.  Dow  makes  reply : 

I  have  never  at  any  time  suggested  that 
Prohibition  is  a  failure  in  Maine,  or  ever  was. 
From  the  first  day  of  its  enactment  it  has  been 
a  great  success.  The  manufacture  of  liquor 
on  a  large  scale  was  a  prominent  industry  in 
the  state.  Seven  great  distilleries  and  two 
breweries  were  in  Portland,  often  running 
night  and  day,  but  now  there  is  not  one  re¬ 
maining  in  Maine,  nor  has  there  been  for 
^ars.  At  the  same  time  a  vast  quantity  of 
West  India  rum  was  imported :  it  came  to  us 
by  the  cargo— many  cargoes  every  year.  Now 
not  even  a  puncheon  is  imported,  nor  has 
there  been  one  in  many  years. 

In  more  than  three- fourths  of  our  territory, 
containing  more  than  three-fourths  of  our 
population,  the  liquor  traffic  is  practically  un¬ 
known.  An  entire  generation  has  grown  up 
there,  never  having  seen  a  saloon  or  the  effects 
of  one.  Before  the  Maine  law  there  was  no 
rural  district  so  remote  or  so  insignificant 
that  the  liquor  traffic  did  not  find  it  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  grog-shop  there. 

Maine  used  to  spend  in  drink  the  entire 
value  of  all  its  property  of  every  kind  in  every 
period  of  twenty  years,  as  the  nation  is  now 
doing  in  every  period  of  thirty -five  years.  It 
was  the  poorest  state  in  the  Union.  But  now, 
as  the  result  of  its  large  savings,  caused  by 
Prohibition  and  the  great  change  for  the  bet 
ter  in  the  character  and  improved  habits  of 
the  people  in  enterprise,  and  industry,  and 
thrift,  our  state  has  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  Union,  saving  annually  as  it 
does,  fully  $20,000,0o0,  which  but  for  Prohibi¬ 
tion  would  be  spent  and  wasted  in  drink,  as 
in  the  old  time. 

My  remark  quoted  in  The  Dispatch  was 
made  in  illustration  of  the  demoralizing  char¬ 
acter  of  the  liquor  traffic.  There  are  certain 
officials  charged  by  statute  law  with  the  spe¬ 
cial  duty  of  enforcing  the  Maine  law.  These 
are  our  sheriffs,  our  police  and  municipal  offi¬ 
cers.  We  have  now  a  sheriff  who  enforced  the 
law  in  Cumberland  County  most  effectively 
for  more  than  three  years,  but  for  the  last  two 
or  three  months  little  has  been  done  in  that 
direction ;  and  our  municipal  authorities,  who 
are  also  bound  by  law  and  honor  to  be  true  to 
the  trust  confided  to  them,  and  which  they 
have  willingly  accepted,  have  done  little  or 
nothing  to  show  that  they  feel  any  interest 
in  it. 

These  neglects  of  duty  and  breaches  of  trust 
are  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  State,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  cancel  all  that  by  a  few 
amendments  to  the  law,  which  will  make 
grogshops  as  unprofitable  as  they  are  now  in¬ 
famous  in  public  opinion ;  and  our  officials 
will  see  that  their  want  of  fidelity  to  this  spe¬ 
cial  duty  will  be  regarded  as  dishonorable  as 
would  be  treachery  in  the  administration  of 
public  or  private  property  confided  to  them, 
or  to  the  guardianship  of  children  and  their 
dead  father’s  estate  committed  to  their  keep¬ 
ing  without  a  doubt  of  their  honesty  and 
honor.  _ _ 

The  Jewish  Messenger  holds  that  “Ameri¬ 
can  Patriotism”  must  have  a  better  founda¬ 
tion  than  the  resolves  of  any  political  party : 

The  youth  of  the  land,  to  become  Americans, 
as  the  founders  of  our  country  meant  by  that 
term,  must  receive  nobler  object  lessons  in 
the  civic  virtues.  The  mere  financial  losses  of 
the  past  year  and  a  half  can  be  retrieved ;  but 
the  moral  loss  is  irreparable.  The  social  un¬ 
rest,  a  new  element  in  the  situation,  is  not 
functional  but  organic.  It  is  a  symptom 
which  cannot  be  treated  by  the  ballot  or  by 
party  platforms.  The  people  must  tpUl  that 
righteousness  shall  rule,  whatever  becomes  of 
party  or  party  leaders.  He  is  the  truest  Am¬ 
erican  patriot  who  refuses  to  be  identified 
with  any  party  which  barters  principle  for 
gain  and  allies  itself  with  the  enemies  of  the 
commonwealth  who  feed  themselves  while 
the  country  starves.  The  party  of  true  Amer¬ 
ican  patriots  has  yet  to  be  organized  to  re¬ 
deem  and  to  restore. 


The  Christian  Inquirer  thus  concluded  its 
Fourth  of  July  discourse  on  “The  Pulpit  and 
Patriotism.  ” 

In  1774  the  Provisional  Congress  addressed  a 
circular  to  every  minister  in  the  colony,  ask¬ 
ing  aid  in  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  king.  “We  cannot,”  says  the  circular, 
“but  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  heaven  in 
supplying  us  with  preachers  whose  oonoem 
has  been  the  spiritual  and  temporal  happiness 
of  the  people.  In  a  day  like  this,  when  all 
the  friends  of  civil  and  religions  liberty  are 
exerting  themselves  to  deliver  this  country 
from  its  present  calamities,  we  cannot  but 

Elace  great  reliance  on  an  order  of  men  who 
ave  ever  distinraished  themselves  in  their 
country’s  cause.^  Congress  knew  its  men; 
understood  the  temper  of  those  who  led  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  people.  In  that  day 
such  men  as  John  Cotton,  Thomas  Hooker. 
Jonathan  Mayhew,  Charles  Chauncy,  Samuel 
Cooke  and  Samuel  Langdon,  had  most  influ¬ 
ence,  and  it  was  all  as  true  as  the  spirit  of 
Lexington  or  the  fire  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  all 
went  to  inspire,  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  patriot  ranks. 

If  we  pass  by  those  old  times  and  come  to 
ours,  we  find  the  patriotic  element  in  the 
American  pulpit  in  our  civil  war.  When  the 
dark  days  of  1861  came,  there  were  in  the 
North  disloyal  parties,  disloyal  papers,  disloyal 
politicians,  disloyal  statesmen,  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  there  was  a  disloyal  pulpit. 
The  utterances  of  the  clergy  were  a  unit  in 
support  of  government.  Every  discourse  went 
forth,  glowing  with  patriotic  fervor.  Every 
appeal  from  the  altar  had  the  old  revolutionary 
ring  about  it.  lilinisters.  usually  exempt  from 
service,  were  found  in  the  ranks  or  following 
with  kind  offices  the  track  of  a  suffering  sol¬ 
diery.  The  President  and  his  Cabinet,  Con¬ 
gress  apd  the  army  knew  that  the  ministers  of 
religion  were  true  to  the  old  flag,  loyal  to  the 
Union  and  pledged  to  order  and  to  law. 

We  happened  to  be  in  Philadelphia  during  a 
part  of  that  war,  and  one  of  the  sublimest 
sights  we  ever  witnessed  was  just  previous  to 
the  4th  of  July,  1868.  The  army  of  General 
Lee,  flushed  with  recent  successes,  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  city.  Where  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  no  one  knew.  How  soon  the 
Southern  conqueror  would  enter  the  city  and 
stable  his  horses  in  old  Independence  Hall  no 
one  could  tell.  The  churches  were  being  used 
for  drill  rooms.  The  banks  were  moving  their 
deposits  to  New  York.  Families  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  flee.  All  was  consternation.  Then  the 
clergy  met,  and  under  the  flowing  flag  of  the 
country,  marched  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
city  government,  headed  by  such  venerable 
men  as  Albert  Barnes  and  Joseph  H.  Kennard, 
and  offered  themselves  to  the  mayor  for  such  ser¬ 
vices  as  might  be  required  in  the  hour  of  need. 

We  challenge  the  judgment  of  men  without 
fear  when  we  say  that  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  the  clergy  has  formed  one  of  the  most 
just,  patriotic  and  loyal  elements  of  republican 
security.  We  fear  not  that  the  pulpit  will  be 
untrue  to  freedom  in  the  future,  unless  it 
shall  become  utterly  corrupt. 

The  Independent,  noting  the  remark  of  the 
Church  Standard,  viz :  that  the  position  of 
the  Anglican  churches  is  this  day  just  what 
it  always  has  been— the  Episcopate  retaining 
“its  distinguishing  historic  function  of  ordina¬ 
tion”— replies  : 

That  is.  the  meaning  of  this  much- discussed 
article  of  the  Chicago  Lambeth  quadrilateral 
is,  that  in  any  Church  union  bishops  must  be 
allowed  who  have  the  “historic  function”  of 
ordaining  presbyters  and  deacons,  these  pres¬ 
byters  and  deacons  being  a  different  class 
from  bishops,  and  not  themselves  having  the 
power  of  ordination.  Doubtless  other  Protest¬ 
ant  Churches  would  say.  We  also  have  bishops 
— bishops  over  local  churches,  and  they  have 
the  power  of  ordaining  other  bishops  or  pres¬ 
byters.  But  that  is  not  allowed,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  by  The  Church  Standard.  It  must  be  a 
separate  sort  of  bishop  who  has  the  power  of 
ordaining  presbyters,  a  power  not  poraessed  by 
the  presbyters  themselves.  We  regret  to  say 
that  if  this  condition  is  imposed  there  will  be 
no  union  between  Episcopal  and  non-Episcopal 
Churches.  The  latter  will  never  submit  to 
any  such  requirement.  They  know  that  their 
ordination  is  just  as  good  as  any  other  ordina¬ 
tion,  and  they  will  no  more  submit  to  having 
a  form  imposed  upon  their  liberty  than  St. 
Paul  would  submit  under  similar  circumstan¬ 
ces.  They  have  an  Historic  Episcopate,  and 
the  term  has  got  to  have  a  broad  meaning  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  union. 
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The  Forerunner  :  Bible  Study  Union. 
Luke  i.  6  25,  57-80,  iii.  1-17;  Matt.  iii.  1-12; 

Hark  i.  1-8. 

Prophecy  had  given  the  Jews  to  expect,  not 
the  Messiah  only,  but  also  a  Forerunner.  John 
i.  21  shows,  indeed,  that  two  forerunners  were 
expected,  Elias  (Elijah)  and  an  unnamed 
“prophet”  (vi.  14 ;  see  Matt.  xvi.  14 ;  see  ix.  19) . 
The  former  very  general  expectation,  (Matt, 
xvii.  10)  was  drawn  from  Mai.  iv.  5 ;  and  we 
find  frequent  traces  of  it  in  the  (Apocryphal) 
writings  of  the  Son  of  Siraoh  (Ecclesiastiuus). 
The  coming  of  a  prophet  is  several  times  pre¬ 
dicted  in  First  Maccabees ;  in  one  case  the 
allusion  may  possibly  be  to  Messiah,  but  in 
the  others,  it  is  unmistakably  to  a  prede¬ 
cessor  of  Messiah  not  identified  with  Elijah. 

Luke  gives  the  mavellous  story  of  the  birth 
of  this  Forerunner,  which  occurred  six  months 
before  that  of  Jesus  (i.  24,  26,  86).  Zacharias 
(5)  was  an  aged  priest  (7),  who  had  the  high 
honor  of  being  wedded  to  the  daughter  of  a 
priest.  To  them  up  to  old  age  no  child  bad 
been  given.  The  limit  of  fifty  years  which 
was  that  of  Levitical  service (Num.  viii.  25),  did 
not  apply  to  the  priests,  and  probably  Zacharias 
was  about  sixty  years  old  at  this  time.  Both 
husband  and  wife  were  of  noted  piety  (6,  com¬ 
pare  56,  59,  61,  65,  66),  belonging  to  the 
saintly  group,  known  to  each  other  or  un¬ 
known,  to  which  Simeon  and  Anna  belonged, 
and  such  families  as  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus 
(Phil.  iii.  5,  6),  the  most  beautiful  exponents  of 
Old  Testament  religion ;  blameless  in  more  than 
a  ceremonial  sense,  with  an  uprightness  of 
heart,  though  no  thought  of  perfection  is  im¬ 
plied. 

This  couple  dwelt  in  one  of  the  secluded 
villages  of  the  hill  country  of  Judea  (39,  40), 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  in  one  of  the 
more  noted  priestly  cities.  The  course  of 
Abia,  to  which  Zacharias  belonged  (5,  8),  was 
the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into 
which  the  priests  were  divided  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  4,  10).  Not  all  these  courses  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Return,  but  in  the  new  ordering 
of  the  Temple  Service  the  number  was  re¬ 
tained.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  date  of 
Christ’s  birth  from  the  course  to  which 
Zacharias  belonged ;  all  such  attempts  rest 
upon  a  late  interpolation  in  the  Talmud  as  to 
the  course  that  was  on  duty  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem.  Each  course  went  up  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  for  a  fortnight’s  service  twice  a  year. 

So  numerous  were  they  that  even  then  the 
lot  had  to  decide  who  was  to  perform  the 
priestly  function.  Four  times  each  morning 
and  each  evening  the  lot  was  cast ;  first  for 
the  one  who  was  to  carry  away  the  ashes  from 
the  great  altdr,  next  for  thirteen  others 
who  were  to  take  part  in  preparing  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  then  after  the  opening  of  the  gates  for 
him  who  was  to  offer  inoense  (Ex.  xxx.,  7,  8), 
an  honor  never  accorded  twice  to  any  priest, 
and  finally  for  thirteen  who  were  to  lay  the 


various  portions  of  the  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar.  The  high  honor  of  offering  incense  had 
at  last,  in  his  old  age,  come  to  Zacharias,  and 
while  all  the  multitude  were  prostrate  in  the 
outer  court  in  unspoken  worship  (10),  and  the 
three  priests  who  had  accompanied  him  to  lay 
the  coals  upon  the  altar  and  for  other  services, 
had  prostrated  themselves  and  withdrawn,  he 
laid  the  incense  on  the  burning  coals,  his 
whole  soul  going  forth  with  the  ascending 
smoke  in  rapt  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
Ood. 

This  Gospel  has  been  called  the  Gospel  of 
the  Holy  Angels,  because  in  it  we  have  the 
fullest  glimpse  into  their  ministry.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  literature  of  the  centuries  preceding  the 
coming  of  Christ  shows  us  that  the  doctrine 
of  angels,  good  and  bad,  held  a  more  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  Jewish  belief  than  even  in  earlier 
times.  All  through  their  history,  however, 
angels  had  been  God’s  messengers  to  men;  but 
the  fact  that  Zacharias  fully  believed  this 
would  have  made  him  more,  not  less  agitated 
(12)  on  seeing  one  standing  beside  him,  be¬ 
tween  the  altar  and  the  golden  candlestick 
(11)  ;  he  realized  the  tremendous  import  of 
such  a  visit.  Tradition,  he  knew,  told  of  only 
two  such  appearances ;  both  had  been  to  high 
priests,  and  both  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

The  prophecy  was  in  terms  that  Zacharias 
could  understand.  The  son  that  should  be 
bom  in  answer  to  years  of  prayer  would  be 
one  set  apart  with  the  Nazirite’s  vow  (Num. 
vi.  2-8),  not  temporarily,  but  for  life,  as  was 
Samson  (Judges  xiii.  55),  whose  physical 
strength  was  typical  of  the  moral  and  physical 
strength  of  this  child.  The  angel’s  words  in 
verse  16  would  at  once  show  Zacharias  that 
the  child  was  he  of  whom  Malachi  spoke 
(iv.  5,  6),  the  Forerunner,  he  who  in  the  vigor 
and  strength  of  a  great  mission  should  run  be¬ 
fore  the  spiritual  chariot  of  Messiah,  as  Elijah 
before  that  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xviii.  46).  The 
power  was  to  be  manifested  spiritually ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  to  be  prepared  for  the  Lord  by  contri¬ 
tion  and  obedience.  Here,  as  when  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  career  of  Jesus  to  Mary  (Lesson 
for  July  8),  the  Angel  Gabriel  used  lan¬ 
guage  which  his  hearers  would  understand, 
describing  the  ideal  purpose  of  God,  not  a  lit¬ 
eral  prophecy  of  the  historic  facts  that  were  to 
occur,  which  they  could  not  have  understood. 

Instead  of  singing  the  praises  of  God,  says 
Edersheim,  Zacharias  asked  for  a  sign,  and 
received  it.  Faith  was  not  pefect  in  him.  We 
are  told  by  historians  that  there  was  always 
uneasiness  among  the  people  when  the  priest 
was  offering  incense,  and  the  long  delay  now 
gave  them  special  anxiety.  At  last  he  ap¬ 
peared,  but  instead  of  leading  in  the  usual 
priestly  benediction  while  the  meat  offering 
was  offered,  and  in  the  following  psalms  of 
praise  while  the  drink  offering  was  poured  out, 
he  was  able  merely  to  make  signs  to  them. 

The  promise  was  fulfilled  in  due  time  (57), 
the  son  was  bom  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  saintly  pair  (58, 
compare  14).  At  the  circumcision  of  the 
child,  “the  most  important  and  joyous  of 
domestic  ceremonies,”  the  father’s  dumbness 
was  loosed,  when  he  gave  the  child  the  name 
spoken  by  the  angel — John,  Jdiovah  is  gra¬ 
cious.  The  assembled  friends  felt  that  sense 
of  joyful  awe  (66)  with  which  pious  people 
view  events  in  which  the  hand  of  God  is  evi¬ 
dent;  they  laid  them  up  in  their  hearts,  look¬ 
ing  forward  with  a  hope  they  hardly  dared 
define  to  the  manhood  of  this  child  of  provi¬ 
dence. 

The  last  words  of  Zacharias  had  been  of 
doubt;  his  fii^,  after  nine  months’  silence, 
are  all  of  praise.  They  are  very  closely 
founded  on  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Jewish 
prayers,  that  still  in  use  called  the  Eighteen 


Benedictions,  but  every  thought  is  wonder¬ 
fully  spiritualized.  The  prophecy  is  full  of 
fire,  very  different  from  the  sweet  and  strong 
placidity  of  Mary’s  Magnificat  (46-55) ;  it  is 
essentially  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  breathing 
the  spirit  of  Joel  and  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  and 
the  later  Psalmists,  but  in  a  higher  vein,  as  of 
one  who  realizes  that  the  time  of  the  Messiah 
has  actually  come.  The  prophecy  has  three 
parts :  68-75  is  a  song  of  salvation  to  Israel, 
through  the  coming  of  Messiah ;  salvation  from 
enemies,  but  not  from  external  enemies  alone ; 
the  external  salvation  is  only  in  that  the  na¬ 
tion,  free  to  become  in  fact  what  it  always 
was  in  ideal,  a  nation  of  priests,  might  alto¬ 
gether  give  Him  priestly  service  (74)  in  holi¬ 
ness  and  righteousness,  not  at  stated  periods, 
as  in  the  temple,  but  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 
Then  follows  an  apostrophe  to  the  unconscious 
child,  repeating  to  him  the  glorious  prophecy 
of  the  angel  (17),  that  he  was  to  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Lord,  to  prepare  for  His  recep¬ 
tion.  The  angel  had  said  nothing  of  remission 
of  sins,  but  the  deep  religious  consciousness 
of  Zacharias,  quickened  now  with  prophetic 
illumination,  showed  him,  as  it  showed  his  son 
in  later  years,  that  this  was  the  true  prepara¬ 
tion  for  Messiah’s  coming. 

And  so  the  higher  meaning  of  that  coming 
dawned  upon  him  (78,  79).  As  those  who 
astray  in  the  desert  sit  mute  and  hopeless 
through  the  dark  night,  but  spring  into  joyful 
action  when  once  the  day  spring  appears,  so 
Israel,  long  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  were  through  the  tender  mercy  of  God 
about  to  see  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteous¬ 
ness  (Mai.  iv.  2),  by  whose  effulgent  beams 
their  feet  would  be  guided  into  that  way  of 
peace  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  well¬ 
being. 

Strong  in  spirit  we  should  expect  such  a 
child  as  this  newly- born  one  to  be;  in  the  safe 
seclusion  and  sweet  peace  of  such  a  home  as 
his,  everything  would  tend  to  develop  true 
strength.  With  the  death  of  his  parents, 
knowing  ail  the  prophecies  that  led  before  to 
him  (1  Tim.  i.  18),  he  would  naturally  seek 
the  deeper  seclusion  of  the  neighboring  desert 
until  the  day  when  the  Word  of  God  would 
come  unto  him  (Luke  iii.  2)  to  summon  him 
to  his  work. 

The  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel 
came  at  last,  after  a  silence  unbroken  even 
by  one  such  incident  as  is  given  of  our 
Lord  at  twelve  years  of  age  (Luke  ii.  41,  50). 
Luke  gives  us  the  precise  date  (iii.  1,  2)  when 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  John,  the  son  of 
Zacharias,  in  the  wilderness  (see  Matt.  xi.  7 
and  Isa.  xl.  8)  He  was  then  (probably  A.D. 
26)  thirty  years  old.  Coming  forth  from  his 
seclusion,  he  proceeded,  preaching  as  he  came 
(Matt.  iii.  1),  toward  the  Jordan,  by  way  of 
the  steppe  like  country  at  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  river  where  it  enters  the  Dead 
Sea,  called  by  Josephus  the  plain  of  Jordan 
(the  same  word  in  Matt.  iii.  5  and  Luke  iii.  8). 

Suddenly,  without  warning  or  herald,  he 
appeared,  like  his  prototype,  Elijah  (1  Kings 
xvii.  1),  and  in  his  dress,  the  rough  gammit  ot 
camel’s  hair  worn  by  the  ancient  prophets  (2 
Kings  i.  8 ;  Zech.  xiii.  4,  compare  Matt.  xi. 
8),  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  his  preach¬ 
ing,  he  recalled  Elijah  to  the  public  mind. 
He  called  every  one  to  repent,  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  was  at  hand.  This  preaching, 
which  Mark  with  great  significance  calls  the 
beginning  of  the  Oospel  (i.  1)  since  only  a  con¬ 
trite  heart  can  appreciate  the  glad  tidings  of 
a  Saviour,  did  not,  however,  proclaim  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  in  the  sense  in  which  Jesus 
afterward  proclaimed  it.  To  John,  as  to 
the  old  prophets,  the  approaching  time  was  a 
time  of  judgment,  the  great  and  terrible  day 
(Joel  ii.  1,  2;  Isa.  xiii.  9;  Zeph.  i.  14-16), 
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which  must  precede  the  glorious  reign  of  Mes¬ 
siah,  the  day  when  the  axe  would  be  laid  to 
the  root  of  the  trees  (Matt.  iii.  10),  to  cut 
down  all  that  were  decayed  or  unfruitful,  and 
the  chaff  would  be  winnowed  from  the  wheat 
(13)  that  only  the  righteous  remnant  (Isa.  xi. 
11,  16,  xlvi.  8,  4 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  71 ;  Joel  ii.  82 ;  Zeph. 
iii.  18),  should  partake  of  the  glory  of  that 
reign.  This  was  the  teaching  of  ancient 
prophecy,  but  it  had  been  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  the  act  of  separation  referred 
chiefly  to  the  Gentiles.  Simeon  understood 
better  than  this  (Luke  ii.  84),  and  John  still 
more  clearly.  It  would  not  suffice,  he  taught, 
to  be  the  children  of  Abraham  (Matt.  iii.  9) ; 
only  a  true  repentance  finding  its  expression 
in  righteous  acts  (8),  each  man  according  to 
his  calling  (Luke  iii.  10-14),  would  prove  men 
to  be  of  this  true  remnant,  meet  for  the  com¬ 
ing  kingdom  ;  only  by  the  remission  of  sins 
could  the  way  of  the  Lord  be  made  straight 
(Matt.  iii.  8;  Mark  i.  8;  Isa.  xl.  3). 

The  food  by  which  John  nourished  his  own 
life  (Matt.  iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6),  was  severely 
plain,  but  John  did  not  preach  asceticism, 
nor  require  anything  like  external  self-denial. 
He  ate  the  food  which  in  the  wilderness  was 
most  easily  come  by  (cf.  Lev.  xi.  22),  and  set 
the  example  of  putting  in  a  subordinate  posi¬ 
tion  the  gratification  of  the  senses;  but  the 
point  upon  which  he  did  lay  stress  was,  as  our 
Lord  said  of  him,  the  way  of  righteoiianeas 
(Matt  xxi.  82),  repentance  and  its  fruits. 

The  impression  produced  by  this  preaching 
was  tremendous ;  the  whole  nation  was  stirred 
(Luke  iii.  7 ;  Matt.  iii.  5).  Multitudes  went 
out  to  him  and  submitted  to  his  baptism,  a 
token  of  repentance  on  their  part,  and  of  the 
washing  away  of  sin  by  Him  in  whose  power 
John  came.  Even  fcelf-righteous  Pharisees  and 
scoffing  Saducees  came  to  his  baptism  (Matt, 
iii.  7),  and  were  received  with  bitter  denunci¬ 
ation  such  as  he  withheld  from  the  common 
multitudes,  the  publicans  and  the  soldiers 
(Luke  iii.  10-14).  Every  one  deemed  John  a 
prophet  (xi.  9,  xxi.  26 ;  Mark  xi.  32)  ;  many 
saw  in  him  the  promised  forerunner  (John  i. 
21),  many— for  there  was  much  confusion  of 
thought  on  this  subject — wondered  whether 
haply  he  tcere  the  Christ  (Luke  iii.  15,  compare 
John  i.  20).  To  this  he  gave  a  distinct  an¬ 
swer*  Mighty  as  he  was  in  spiritual  power, 
(Luke  i.  80),  One  mightier  than  he  was  to  fol¬ 
low  ;  One  whom  he  might  indeed  run  before, 
but  to  whom  he  was  not  worthy  to  render 
even  menial  service  (Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Mark.  i. 
7)  ;  One  whose  baptism  was  of  an  altogether 
different  nature  from  his  (Mark  i.  8 ;  Matt, 
iii.  11,  compare  Acts  xix.  4) ;  to  those  who, 
prepared  by  the  baptism  of  repentance,  were 
ready  to  receive  Him  (Acts  ii.  88),  a  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Joel  ii.  28)  with  the 
power  to  resist  sin  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  25  ;  Isa.  Iv.  7)  : 
to  those  who  refused  repentance  and  forgive¬ 
ness,  a  baptism  of  fire  (Matt.  iii.‘  10,  12,  com¬ 
pare  Mai.  iii.  2,  iv.  1,  and  Matt.  xiii.  80,  49,  50). 

Tremendous  as  were  the  issues  that  hung 
upon  John’s  preaching,  stern  and  almost 
fierce  as  was  his  summons  to  forsake  sin, 
we  must  not  think  of  his  preaching  as  chiefly 
denunciatory ;  it  is  not  thus  that  the  way  of 
the  Lord  is  prepared.  Luke  expressly  tells  us 
that  with  many  other  exhortations  he  preached 
good  tidings  unto  the  people  (iii.  18). 

Thk  International  Lesson. 

Matt.  ii.  18-28. 

Golden  Text.— The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy 
going  out  and  thy  coming  in.  —Psalm  cxxi.  8. 

In  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons  of  last 
week  was  given  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  this  passage.  We  ■  can  now  examine  it 
somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Verse  18.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Magi 
imparted  to  Joseph  and  Mary  the  circumstances 


of  their  interview  with  Herod  (8),  and  the 
divine  warning  they  had  received  (12).  The 
mind  of  Joseph  would  thus  be  prepared  to  rec¬ 
ognize  and  understand  the  further  warning 
which  he  shortly  received  in  the  same  way, 
that  Herod  was  about  to  take  active  measures. 
The  route  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  was  con¬ 
tinually  traversed  by  Jews,  and  there  were 
large  Jewish  colonies  in  Egypt,  and  even  a 
Jewish  temple;  there  would  be  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  employment  there,  and  the 
gifts  of  the  Magi  had  providentially  removed 
all  danger  of  want. 

Verse  14.  Tradition  says  that  they  went 
to  Melariyeh,  not  far  from  Heliopolis.  There 
are  many  interesting  legends  connected  with 
this  journey,  and  the  old  Italian  masters  de¬ 
lighted  to  depict  these  imaginary  scenes ;  but 
we  know  with  certainty  nothing  more  than 
the  text  tells  us.  The  journey  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  other  authentic  history.  . 

Verse  15.  The  evident  motive  of  Matthew 
in  writing  his  Gospel,  to  show  to  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  is  shown  by  numerous  references 
such  as  this  (compare  verse  5,  i.  22.  etc.). 
The  passage  referred  to  (Hos.  xi.  1)  was  spoken 
of  Israel,  not  of  Messiah,  but  Matthew’s  use 
of  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one ;  as  Eder- 
sheim  says  in  this  place,  he  read  the  Old  Testa 
ment  in  its  unity  and,  saw  that  it  ever  pointed 
to  the  Messiah  as  the  fulfilment  of  Israel's 
history.  There  is  far  too  little  of  this  method 
of  Bible  reading  now,  far  too  much  of  taking 
texts  out  of  their  setting  and  considering 
them  as  a  whole  when  they  are,  in  fact,  a 
part.  The  common  method  of  reading  would 
make  Matthew  to  be  in  error  in  his  Scripture 
quotation  ;  but  his  method  is  the  true  one. 

Verse  16.  This  does  not  teach  that  Jesus 
was  actually  two  years  old  at  this  time ;  very 
possibly  he  was  only  a  few  months  old.  Herod 
was  determined  to  make  sure  of  his  victim ; 
and  the  only  data  he  had  to  go  on  {what  time 
the  star  appeared,  7)  might  have  misled  him, 
for  we  are  nowhere  told  that  the  star  ap¬ 
peared  precisely  at  the  birth  of  Jesus.  There, 
is  no  notice  in  history  of  this  **  massacre  of  the 
Innocents,”  but  this  is  not  surprising. 
Herod’s  later  days  were  almost  a  continuous 
experience  of  slaughter ;  when  men  of  noble 
birth,  his  own  sons  and  relatives  and  many 
others,  were  continually  falling  victims  to  the 
king’s  jealousy  or  wrath,  the  slaughter  of  a 
few  babies  would  not  be  likely  to  occupy  the 
mind  of  a  historian.  Besides,  Herod  would 
certainly  so  arrange  as  not  to  be  prominent  *n 
a  matter  like  this. 

Verses  17,  18.  The  passage  referred  to  in 
Jeremiah  was  written  of  the  Babylonian  cap¬ 
tivity  ;  but  we  have  already  seen  that  all 
prophecy  ultimately  points  to  Christ.  Rachel, 
the  mother  of  Joseph,  is  the  typical  Israelitish 
mother,  affiicted  in  all  the  afflictions  of  her 
descendants. 

Verse  19.  The  death  of  Herod  must  have 
occurred  very  shortly  after  the  arrival  in 
Egypt.  He  died,  we  know,  just  before  the 
Passover  in  the  year  4  B.C.  (750  A.U.C. ),  only 
five  days  after  executing  bis  oldest  son,  Anti- 
pater,  an  execrable  wretch,  whom  Josephus 
called  a  mystery  of  iniquity,  but  whom,  until 
a  sudden  fit  of  jealousy  seized  Herod,  he  had 
designated  as  heir  to  his  throne. 

Verses  20,  21.  There  was  no  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  further  plot  against  the  little  Child’s 
life ;  He  was  far  too  obscure  to  be  an  object  of 
dread  to  any  one  but  the  incarnate  spirit  of 
jealousy,  such  as  Herod  was. 

Verse  22.  Nevertheless,  Judea  was  in  too 
unquiet  a  state  to  be  a  desirable  country  to 
live  in  just  then.  As  we  learned  last  week, 
Jerusalem  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  until 
Archelaus  stamped  it  out,  but  even  then 
the  Jews  were  not  quiet.  An  intense  hatred  of 


the  Roman  power  had  taken  possession  of  them. 
There  were  many  factions  among  the  Jews, 
but  they  were  all  agreed  in  this  one  thing ; 
to  throw  off,  if  possible,  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
Galilee,  the  northern  section  of  Palestine, 
offered  a  more  suitable  abode.  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  the  brother  of  Archelaus,  and  the  mosc 
peaceable  of  Herod’s  sons,  was  teiraroh  of 
this  district.  The  people  of  Galilee,  though  by 
locality  and  former  history  naturally  allied  to- 
Samaria,  had  never  taken  part  in  the  Samari¬ 
tan  schism,  but  in  religion  and  in  political 
relations  had  remained  in  alliance  with  Judea. 

Verse  28.  The  old  home,  Nazareth,  offered 
a  safe  asylum  from  its  insignificance  and  its 
secluded  situation.  The  significance  of  the 
name,  Nazarene,  was  discussed  in  our  last 
lesson ;  whatever  it  may  have  been  originally, 
it  must  certainly  refer  to  the  separateness  of 
Him  who  only  by  sinlessness  has  ever  been 
separate  from  His  brethren. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  SOCIOLOGY. 

It  was  quite  remarkable  to  find  in  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  so  large  and  so  representative  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  men  come  together  for  the  study  of 
the  problems  of  the  unity  of  applied  Christian¬ 
ity  and  applied  politics.  In  the  largest  room 
of  the  college  the  lectures  of  the  institute  were- 
held.  These  lectures  covered  a  very  wid« 
range  of  thought  and  feeling,  but  an  under¬ 
lying  harmony  united  them  all.  There  wero 
there  as  lecturers.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  whoso 
work  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  made 
him  a  citizen  not  of  any  one  state  but  of  the 
country.  Prof.  Commons,  of  the  Iowa  State 
University,  gave  lectures  remarkable  in  their 
conciseness,  clearness  and  fullness  of  state¬ 
ment,  embodying  the  very  latest  results  of 
scientific  political  economy.  Prof.  Taylor  of 
the  Chicago  Seminary  was  also  present.  Prof. 
Eli  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  un¬ 
happily  prevented  by  serious  illness  in  his 
family  from  giving  the  advertised  course  of 
lectures,  but  his  work  formed  one  of  the  fre¬ 
quently  consulted  text-books  of  the  course. 
There  were  many  other  lecturers,  including- 
Drs.  Coyle,  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Arch¬ 
deacon  Wood,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Prof.  Gates, 
of  Iowa  College,  and  Prof.  Herron,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  school. 

The  room  was  always  overcrowded,  and  the 
attendance  was  remarkable  by  its  geograph¬ 
ical  distribution.  Men  were  there  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Florida,  Montana,  all  the  New  England 
States,  California ;  nearly  all  the  Eastern 
States  were  represented,  and  of  course  the 
Central  West  had  a  strong  representation. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Institute  wa» 
deeply  devotional.  The  doctrine  of  non-re¬ 
sistance  and  love  as  an  organizing  principle  of 
society,  formed  for  the  most  part  the  central 
thoughts  of  discussion.  The  infiuence  of  the 
school  was  felt  profoundly  in  the  deepening  of 
the  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  Christianity 
in  our  common  citizenship,  and  in  spite  of 
weather  that  was,  to  say  the  least,  warm,  the 
interest  was  wonderfully  sustained  and  the 
power  of  the  meeting  distinctly  felt.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  signs  of  the  coming  day  when 
organized  Christianity  will  feel  more  keenly 
than  ever  the  burden  of  the  responsibility  God 
has  laid  upon  us  for  the  spiritual  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  country  we  love  and  would 
claim  for  Christ  as  King.  Thomas  C.  Hall. 


Hanover  College  confers  the  Doctorate  of 
Divinity  on  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Meldrum,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.  ;  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Batchelder,  Os¬ 
borne,  Kansas ;  and  the  Doctorate  of  Laws  oa 
Hon.  Thomas  McDougall,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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The  Children  at  Home, 


TAGATION  TIME. 

FOR  THR  UTTU  PEOPI,E. 

By  8aa»n  Te*ll  Perry. 

And  now  it  is  vacation  time  again,  dear 
children.  Only  empty  desks  and  teachers’ 
chairs  left  in  the  school-room.  Did  you  ever 
think  how  queer  it  must  seem  to  have  the 
large  school  building  so  quiet  and  empty? 
Tou  would  not  care  to  go  back  and  help  fill 
it  just  now,  would  you?  Oh,  no,  you  have 
been  shut  up  in  these  rooms  long  enough,  and 
have  earned  for  yourselves  all  the  pleasant 
recreations  you  can  get  in  vacation  time ;  and 
now  the  little  mice  may  play  tag  along  the 
aisles  and  through  the  desks.  I  wish  every 
one  of  you  children  could  spend  it  in  the 
country,  where  you  could  have  the  broad  blue 
sky,  the  green-clad  mountains,  the  meadows 
with  the  daisies  and  buttercups  and  clover 
blossoms,  all  for  your  own  during  the  whole 
vacation  time. 

A  little  girl  who  had  just  come  up  to  the 
Berkshire  Hills  for  vacation,  was  asked  to 
break  a  wishbone  with  her  uncle.  She  is  e 
little  tot  at  school,  in  the  grade  for  beginners, 
but  she  is  an  obedient  little  scholar,  and  a 
studious  one ;  she  never  missed  getting  the 
blue  ticket  for  good  scholarship  and  behavior 
once  during  the  term.  When  she  and  her 
uncle  snapped  the  wishbone,  she  got  the  wish, 
and  her  friends  asked  her  what  her  wish  was. 
At  first  she  would  not  tell  it.  because  she  had 
been  told  that  it  would  not  come  true  if  she 
let  anybody  know  what  it  was.  Her  uncle 
told  her  he  thought  it  would  be  more  likely  to 
come  true,  if  she  told  it.  Finally  she  was  in¬ 
duced  to  tell,  and  what  do  you  think  her  wish 
was?  She  put  her  arm  around  her  uncle’s 
neck  and  whispered  these  words  in  his  ear : 
“  I  wished  I  could  stay  up  here  in  the  country 
always.  ” 

Little  children  love  the  country  so  much ; 
you  know  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them, 
nobody  has  to  jostle  against  some  other  body. 
There  is  so  much  for  children  to  learn  in  the 
country  of  God’s  beautiful  work  in  nature. 

There  is  a  bird’s  nest  in  our  clematis,  so 
low  that  we  can  see  it,  even  the  children  can 
look  in  without  standing  on  tip-toe.  We  are 
so  afraid  of  worrying  the  dear  little  mother 
bird  that  we  do  not  go  there  often.  But  when 
we  see  her  and  the  father  bird  flying  off  for 
food,  then  we  look  in,  and  how  we  laugh  to 
see  those  little  birdies  open  their  mouths ; 
they  look  at  first  as  if  they  were  all  mouth. 
Then  we  hide  somewhere  in  sight  till  the 
father  and  mother  bird  come  back  to  feed 
them.  I  can  tell  you  they  eat  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  they  have  had  enough.  There  are  some 
empty  nests  in  the  evergreen  bushes  and 
trees  now,  for  some  of  the  mother  birds  have 
taken  care  of  their  little  ones  and  taught 
them  how  to  fly,  and  now  they  have  gone  off, 
we  don’t  know  where. 

You  children  grow  too,  and  by-and-bye  you 
will  be  men  and  women,  taking  care  of  your¬ 
selves,  away  from  the  home  nest,  and  out  in 
the  great,  wide  world.  Now  this  is  your 
growing  time.  I  presume  this  vacation  you 
have  met  somebody  who  has  not  seen  you  for 
some  time,  and  the  first  thing  you  heard  said 
was  :  “Oh,  how  you  have  grown !  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  you  can  have  grown  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time!”  I  have  heard  some 
persons  say  to  a  girl  or  boy  who  was  growing 
tali  so  fast,  “It  really  seems  as  if  I  could  see 
you  grow,  you  are  getting  so  large.”  But 
we  cannot  understand  this  wonderful  thing 
about  growth — growth  of  body  and  growth  of 
mind  and  growth  in  grace.  I  mean  by  that 
the  wonderful  influences  that  come  into  our 
fives  which  make  us  grow  better  every  day 


that  we  grow  older  and  taller.  Yon  know  in 
St.  Luke  we  read  that  Jesus  Christ,  when  He 
was  a  Child,  “  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man.  ”  That,  chil¬ 
dren,  is  the  best  kind  of  growth.  Here  is  a 
beautiful  poem  on  “Always  Growing,”  which 
was  printed  in  “Our  Little  People.”  I  don’t 
know  who  wrote  it : 

Wbat  do  you  do  In  the  ground,  little  seed, 

Under  the  raiu  and  snow. 

Hidden  away  from  the  bright  blue  sky. 

And  lost  to  the  madcap  sparrow’s  eye  ? 

“  Why,  do  you  not  know  ? 

I  grow.” 

Wbat  do  yon  do  In  the  nest,  little  bird. 

When  the  bough  springs  to  and  fro? 

How  do  yon  pass  the  time  away 
f’rom  dawn  to  dusk  of  the  summer  day  ? 

”  What,  do  yon  not  know  ? 

I  grow.” 

What  do  yon  do  in  the  pond,  little  fish. 

With  scales  that  glisten  so  ? 

In  and  out  of  the  water-grass, 

Never  at  rest,  I  see  yon  pass. 

“  Why,  do  yon  not  know? 

I  grow.” 

What  do  yon  do  i:i  the  cradle,  my  boy. 

With  cbnbby  cheeks  all  aglow  ? 

What  do  yon  do  when  yonr  toys  are  put 
Away  and  your  wise  little  eyes  are  shut? 

”  Ho  I  do  you  not  k  now  ? 

1  grow.” 

Always  growing !  by  night  or  day 
No  idle  moments  we  see. 

Whether  at  work  or  cbeerfnl  play. 

Let  us  all  be  able  to  say. 

In  the  goodness  of  God 
W’egrowl 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS  AND  CHILD-RELIGION. 

By  Bev.  Wm.  C.  Covert. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  child-religion  of  this 
lamented  winner  of  souls  may  be  evolved 
from  his  sermon  on  “The  Beautiful  Gate  of 
the  Temple.”  This  is  a  sermon  which,  by  the 
selection  and  elaboration  of  its  text,  and  the 
surprising  trend  of  its  thought,  is  a  most  per¬ 
fect  type  of  this  great  preacher’s  homiletics. 
That  child -religion  is  aui  getieris  is  taken  for 
granted,  though  the  point  is  strengthened  by 
emphatic  words. 

He  feelingly  refers  to  the  failure  of  the 
church  and  minister  in  the  past  to  grasp  sym¬ 
pathetically  and  intelligently  with  children 
in  preaching  and  teaching  religion,  and  affirms 
what  was  more  true  once  than  now,  that  chil 
dren  often  grow  up  to  feel  that  Christ  was 
some  gray  lecturer,  addressing  men  and  wom¬ 
en  on  hard,  dry  truths,  instead  of  a  warm¬ 
hearted.  interested,  sympathetic  Jesus,  young 
with  the  divine  youth  of  eternity. 

He  holds  that  child-religion  is  the  normal 
type  of  religion,  and  that  child-conversion  is 
the  normal  type  of  conversion ;  and  here  he 
laments  the  many  mistakes  and  misconcep¬ 
tions  of  preachers,  teachers,  and  preeminently 
revivalists,  who  prescribe  for  the  childish 
soul  adult  religion  and  experiences.  He  dep¬ 
recates  the  insisting  upon  certain  peculiar 
signs  of  conviction  of  sin  in  the  child,  and  the 
holding  up  before  him  for  imitation  an  elab¬ 
orate,  self  -  conscious  experience  filled  with 
self-despairing,  morbid  penitence,  and  such 
other  feelings  as  only  come  under  the  stress 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  evil  heart  of  a  repro¬ 
bate,  that  has  fought  grace  all  his  life. 

This  method  brings  about  an  unhealthy  re 
ligion.  He  says  it  either  repels  the  child 
altogether,  or  makes  him  a  self-conscious  lit¬ 
tle  saint,  a  priggish,  pedantic  little  Christian, 
so  sad  to  see,  so  easy  to  caricature. 

He  defines  child -religion  “as  the  possession 
by  God  of  all  the  faculties  and  qualities  that 
belong  especially  to  childhood.”  No  more 
natural  and  simple  definition  can  be  framed. 
It  is  simply  the  taking  the  child  as  he  is,  with 
childish  tastes  and  faculties,  and  squaring  his 
religion,  capable  as  it  is  of  such  universal 
adaptation,  to  fit  the  whole  face  of  that  child¬ 


ish  nature.  This  is  the  only  way  of  securing 
intelligent  appreciation  and  sincere  adaptation 
of  religion  by  the  child. 

The  first  quality  in  the  child  he  would  have 
us  grapple  for  in  teaching  him  is  his  faculty 
for  genuine,  unqualified,  unhesitating  ad¬ 
miration.  This  it  is  that  renders  the  heart 
of  the  child  so  susceptible  to  the  approaches 
of  religion. 

Ideals  are  hard  to  find  by  men.  The  world 
tarnishes  them  so  rapidly  and  makes  men  dig 
down  beneath  the  soiled  and  battered  ideals 
once  held  sacred  for  new  ones.  Not  so  with 
the  child.  Man  criticises  first,  then  admires 
what  he  discovers  in  the  faulty  thing,  but  the 
child  is  struck,  first,  with  admiration,  and 
reluctantly  believes  that  what  he  admires  is 
not  wholly  good. 

This  phase  of  childish  nature.  Brooks  holds, 
tells  powerfully  on  his  religion,  and  should 
never  be  disregarded.  He  also  calls  attention 
to  the  healthiness  of  the  child’s  traditionalism 
as  strongly  affecting  his  religion.  He  belongs 
to  a  church,  not  from  fixed  motives,  as  do 
many  older  people.  There  is  nothing  in  bis 
heart  but  a  home  feeling.  He  has  a  clear, 
natural,  localized  religion,  and  looks  upon  the 
worship  of  hts  church  with  a  charmed  and 
pietic  delight.  Hence,  the  preacher  says, 
should  children  be  brought  early  into  the 
church. 

The  sermon  closes  by  a  strong  plea  for  a 
more  simple  and  suggestive  presentation  of 
the  Gospel  to  children  from  the  pulpit  and 
desk,  holding  that  while  children  cannot  bal¬ 
ance  dogmas,  they  do  love  religious  life  ;  while 
not  capable  of  understanding  the  Trinity, 
they  can  love  the  Father,  Saviour,  and  Spirit ; 
and  while  the  atonement  is  a  high  mystery, 
they  easily  understand  that  Christ  died  for 
them.  He  says.  If  religion  is  to  take  the 
right  kind  of  hold  upon  the  child,  so  as  not 
to  be  a  mere  aping  of  maturer  life,  but  a 
sweet,  natural  current  running  out  towards 
God  in  love  and  obedience,  it  must  be,  as 
legend  has  it,  like  the  clothes  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Israel  as  they  left  Egypt  that  grew 
with  the  children  till  they  became  men  and 
women. 

Let  religion  run  along  the  grooves  of  child¬ 
ish  nature  and  lay  tribute  on  childish  qualities, 
then  will  it  be  the  pure,  healthy  wholesome 

type-  _ 

President  Carnot  of  France,  who  has  just 
been  assassinated,  was  the  man  who  sent  the 
medal  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  Jennie  Creek, 
the  ten  year  old  Western  child  whose  presence 
of  mind  in  warning  an  express  train  of  fire  on 
the  trestle  it  was  approaching,  saved  the  train 
from  wreck.  There  were  several  French  pas¬ 
sengers  on  board  en  route  for  the  World’s 
Fair,  when  the  little  girl  appeared  racing  down 
the  track,  waving  her  red  flannel  petticoat  as 
a  danger  signal,  and  it  was  from  their  report 
of  the  occurrence  that  the  decoration  was  sent 
to  the  young  heroine. 

MAKING  STORIES. 

The  Ram’s  Horn  gives  this  new  suggestion 
about  making  the  time  pass  pleasantly  at  a 
gathering  of  older  girls  and  boys. 

When  the  boys  and  girls  are  seated  give 
each  one  a  paper  and  pencil ;  then  each  one 
present  in  turn  must  say  aloud  one  word — a 
noun,  adjective  or  verb— and  then  these  words 
must  be  written  down  by  each  one  on  bis  slip 
of  paper.  Supposing  there  were  ten  people, 
there  would  be  ten  words,  such  as,  for  in¬ 
stance  :  Dog,  girl.  Thanksgiving  day,  grandma, 
fine,  walking,  laughing,  kind,  grand,  poor. 
Now,  when  all  the  words  are  written  someone 
says,  “Ready,”  and  then  each  person  must  be¬ 
gin  and  write  a  story  bringing  in  every  one  of 
the  words  given,  and  the  stories  must  be 
written  inside  of  ten  minutes.  Then  they  are 
all  read  aloud  to  the  amusement  of  the  whole 
company. 


July  12,  18M. 
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GRACE  HOWARD’S  WORK.  * 

Grace  Mission,  S.  D.,  June,  1894.— Miss 
Grace  Howard  left  a  luxurious  New  York 
home  to  establish  an  Indian  Mission  school 
among  the  blizzards  of  South  Dakota.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Joseph  Howard,  a  well-known 
newspaper  man,  and  likely  to  achieve  as  much 
distinction  as  a  teacher  of  Indians  as  her 
father  has  as  a  writer  of  Metropolitan  news. 

Not  many  young  women  would  have  been 
willing  to  exchange  New  York  society  for  that 
of  Indians,  elevated  railways  for  dog  carts 
pulled  by  mustangs,  the  music  of  the  opera 
and  drawing-room  for  the  war  whoop  of  the 
red  man. 

Joe  Howard  has  been  heard  to  remark  that 
he  thought  his  family  was  free  from  Western 
fever  when  all  of  his  five  children  turned  out 
to  be  girls,  but  he  found  that  this,  like  most 
other  earthly  hopes,  was  in  vain.  When  some 
paper  referred  to  him  as  “the  father  of  Grace 
Howard,  the  Indian  Missionary,”  he  said  he 
had  become  content  to  have  an  Indian  crank 
for  a  daughter,  but  was  quite  broken-hearted 
at  being  known  only  as  “  her  father.  ” 

Miss  Howard  has  built  a  house  on  the  Crow 
Creek  Indian  reservation— twelve  miles  from 
the  Indian  agency.  It  stands  on  a  slight  ele¬ 
vation  overlooking  Crow  Creek,  which  runs 
quietly  through  the  meadows  about  a  mile  in 
the  distance.  Miles  and  miles  of  prairies 
stretch  around  and  no  signs  of  habitation  are 
in  sight  save  a  few  Indian  huts  and  tepees 
and  a  small  Indian  church. 

Miss  Howard’s  family  consists  of  one  matron, 
one  teacher,  four  servants,  thirty-two  Indian 
children,  three  dogs  and  eleven  cats.  The 
house  contains  a  large  assembly  room  an  artis¬ 
tically  furnished  parlor,  the  bed.  room  of  Miss 
Howard,  a  company  bed-room.  Miss  Howard’s 
private  dining-room,  a  large  dining-room  for 
the  other  women  and  children,  a  kitchen,  a 
laundry,  a  girls’  dormitory  and  a  boys’  dor¬ 
mitory,  a  servants’  room,  a  sewing  room,  an 
industrial  room,  a  hospital,  and  a  school-room 
with  desks  enough  for  thirty-five  pupils.  Out 
in  the  farmyard,  seven  horses  and  thirteen 
cattle,  including  three  beautiful  little  calves, 
the  pride  of  their  fair  owner,  are  well  housed 
and  kept. 

When  this  house  was  built  its  site  was  an 
open  prairie.  There  was  not  a  road  within  a 
mile  of  it.  Now  all  the  roads  of  that  section 
of  Dakota  lead  to  it.  Indians  and  tradesmen, 
cattle  men  and  the  people  of  the  agency,  new 
settlers,  and  indeed  everybody  living  there¬ 
about,  have  found  some  business  with  the 
school,  and  have  come  to  see  the  proprietor 
and  enjoy  her  hospitality. 

Miss  Howard  dates  all  the  occurrences  of  her 
life  from  Cleveland’s  first  administration.  It 
was  then  that  she  determined  to  go  into  the 
Indian  work.  Before  then  she  lived  as  other 
girls  in  similar  circumstances  in  New  York. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  she  went  on  a  visit  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  While  there  she  called  on  a 
cousin,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  Hampton 
Indian  school.  She  became  interested  in  the 
Indian  children.  Just  at  that  time  Miss  Elaine 
Goodale,  who  was  one  of  the  instructors  in 
the  school,  became  ill.  Miss  Howard  volun¬ 
teered  to  take  charge  during  Miss  Goodale’s 
illness  of  her  classes.  The  charge  lasted  four 
months,  and  in  this  time  she  became  thorough¬ 
ly  in  love  with  the  Indian  work. 

The  following  fall  she  told  her  father  she 
wanted  to  take  a  trip  out  to  Dakota  to  study 
the  Indians  on  their  native  soil.  There,  under 
the  direction  of  the  wife  of  an  Indian  agent 
whom  she  had  met  at  Hampton  she  made 
tours  of  the  Indian  settlements.  She  liked  the 
Sioux  Indians  who  lived  upon  the  Crow  Creek 
reservation,  and  she  decided  to  establish  a 


home  upon  the  beautiful  plateau  overlooking 
Crow  Creek. 

She  returned  to  New  York,  secured  her 
father’s  consent  to  her  plan,  then  came  to 
Washington  and  got  from  the  government  a 
permit  to  build  the  house.  Her  father  gave 
her  two  thousand  dollars  to  put  into  it.  This 
was  supplemented  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  interested  friends.  The  house  has  been 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  until  it  has  reached 
its  presents  proportion  at  a  cost  of  five  thous¬ 
and  dollars. 

The  next  year  Miss  Howard  secured  from 
the  Interior  Department  an  appropriation  of 
$600  to  pay  for  the  care  and  teaching  for  a 
year  of  five  Indian  children.  The  next  year 
she  got  the  number  of  children  and  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  doubled.  The  following 
year  the  number  of  children  was  doubled  again, 
and  a  teacher  was  furnished  by  the  bureau  of 
Indian  affairs  to  aid  her.  The  current  year 
she  has  had  82  Indian  children— 20  girls  and 
12  boys.  Next  year  she  proposes  to  have 
Since  the  first  year  she  has  done  no  teaching 
herself,  but  has  managed  all  under  the  desig 
nation  b^  the  government  as  “principal  of  the 
Grace  Mission  school.  ” 

Miss  Howard  visits  Washington  every  year 
and  keeps  the  department  interested  in  her 
work.  'The  bureau  of  Indian  affairs  welcomes 
her,  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
opens  to  her  almost  any  time,  regardless  of  the 
regular  visitors’  hours,  and  the  portals  of  the 
White  House  swing  wide  at  her  approach. 

Miss  Howard  keeps  her  hold  on  the  Indians 
by  making  them  seek  her  instead  of  her  seek¬ 
ing  them.  She  never  asks  an  Indian  for  the 
privilege  of  teaching  his  child.  In  every  case 
the  Indians  have  come  to  her  and  asked  her 
to  take  their  children.  The  law  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  now  compels  Indians  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  school  from  the  ages  of  five  to  eighteen, 
and  those  around  Crow  Creek  consider  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  entrust  their 
children  to  Miss  Howard. 

Many  and  queer  have  been  the  experiences 
of  this  young  New  York  woman  in  Dakota. 
’The  first  Christmas  she  decided  to  delight  and 
amaze  the  Indians  with  a  Christmas  tree  laden 
with  beautiful  New  York  trinkets.  It  was 
seventeen  miles  to  Chamberlain,  the  nearest 
railroad  station.  The  weather  was  28  degrees 
below  zero.  There  was  no  man  to  send  for 
the  box,  and  a  snow  storm  added  to  the  per¬ 
plexity  of  the  situation.  Miss  Howard  had  a 
pair  of  horses  hitched  up;  took  an  Indian 
woman  as  a  companion ;  drove  through  the 
snow  storm  seventeen  miles  to  the  station  and 
returned  at  midnight  with  her  presents  the 
night  before  Christmas.  Many  people  froze  to 
death  in  Dakota  that  night.  She  and  her 
companion  ran  great  risk  of  not  escaping,  but 
they  did  escape.  And  the  Indian  children  had 
a  beautiful  Christmas  tree.  Often  she  drives 
her  wagon  to  the  Missouri  river  three  miles 
distant,  and  makes  the  journey  to  Chamber¬ 
lain  by  river  on  the  ice. 

“The  situation”  often  calls  for  a  woman  of 
determination  and  courage.  She  once  had  a 
stack  of  hay  near  her  lot.  It  was  being  eaten 
by  the  cattle  of  an  Indian  policeman  named 
Black  Eagle.  She  complained  to  him.  He 
replied ;  “Fence  your  hay.  If  you  don’t  other 
people’s  cattle  eat  it  up.  ”  So  she  fenced  her  hay 
and  saved  it  Black  Eagle  had  hauled  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  water  up  from  the  creek  (for  there  are 
no  wells  here)  and  placed  it  near  by  where 
his  horses  could  drink  it.  While  he  had  gone 
off  on  a  small  junket.  Miss  Howard’s  horses 
passed  by  and  drank  the  water.  When  Black 
Eagle  returned  he  was  furiously  angry.  He 
rushed  into  Miss  Howard’s  house  and  up¬ 
braided  her.  She  said ;  “  Fence  your  water, 
or  you  can’t  keep  other  people’s  stock  away 
from  it.”  Black  Eagle  then  grew  obstreperous 
and  used  language  that  wasn’t  nice  for  either 
Miss  Howard  or  the  Indian  children  to  hear. 
She  ordered  him  out  of  the  house,  but  as  he 
was  as  strong  as  a  lion  and  loaded  with  pistols, 
he  didn’t  in  the  slightest  degree  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  obeying.  As  he  stood  near 
the  front  door  she  shoved  him  out,  slammed 
the  door  in  his  face,  caught  his  finger  in  the 
crack  of  the  door  and  crushed  it  off.  He  was 
a  good  Indian  after  that. 

At  another  time  a  large  Amazonian  Indian 
woman  came  and  used  unparlimentary  lan¬ 
guage  about  some  matter  that  did  not  please 
her.  Miss  Howard  ordered  her  out.  The 
woman  refused  to  go,  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
fioor,  and  challenged  Miss  Howard  to  put  her 
out.  She  was  too  strong  and  too  heavy.  So 
Miss  Howard  made  everybody  else  go  out  of 
the  room,  went  out  herself  and  locked  the  doors. 
Before  long  the  Indian  woman  begged  to  be  < 


let  out  and  made  all  desired  promises.  Thus 
it  is  that  with  bravery,  or  tact,  or  strategy, 
or  whatever  of  heroic  and  gentle  treatment  is 
necessary.  Miss  Howard  wins  from  the  savages 
obedience  and  good  behavior. 

During  a  conversation  about  her  work.  Miss 
Howard  said  to  me :  “  I  prefer  living  with  the 
Indians  in  Dakota  to  living  with  the  whites  in 
New  York.  The  great  city  seems  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  as  compared  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  space  out  here. 

“Indians  are  neither  better  nor  worse  as  to 
character  than  white  people.  I  have  not  found 
them  dishonorable  or  treacherous.  The  Sioux 
around  me  are  much  more  careful  than  any 
Eastern  people  to  publicly  brand  offenders  and 
to  call  things  by  their  names.  If  an  Indian 
steals,  the  others  all  call  him  ‘thief,’  and  he 
has  to  go  by  that  name.  If  he  doesn’t  tell  the 
truth,  he  goes  by  the  Indian  name  for  liar, 
which  means  ‘  double  tongued.  ’ 

“The  besetting  sins  of  the  Indian  are  drink¬ 
ing  and  gambling.  When  once  they  take  to 
drink,  they  drink  themselves  to  death,  and 
they  are  getting  very  careful  about  beginning 
the  use  of  ‘  fire  water’  because  they  have  seen 
that  it  invariably  bums  the  life  out  of  the  man 
who  touches  it.  Their  love  of  gambling  also 
amounts  to  a  controlling  passion. 

“The  Indians  here  have  no  ill  feeling  toward 
the  whites.  They  are  as  amenable  to  good  in¬ 
fluence  as  to  bad.  In  tbeir  natural  state  their 
wants  are  few  and  their  ambition  inactive  in 
proportion.  If  the  average  Indian  makes  $5, 
he  will  quit  work  until  all  of  it  is  spent. 
They  are  wonderfully  stimulated,  however,  by 
seeing  the  comforts  that  white  people  have. 
If  Indian  children,  who  have  been  sleeping  all 
their  lives  on  a  pallet  on  the  ground,  find  other 
children  sleeping  in  raised  beds,  they  want 
raised  beds  too.  When  they  see  others  who 
use  knives  and  forks  and  eat  at  tables,  they 
wish  to  (^uit  sitting  on  the  ground  and  eating 
with  their  fingers.  When  an  Indian  sees  a 
white  man  build  a  house,  he  too  wishes  to 
build  a  house.” 

Miss  Howard  gave  me  a  very  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Indian  thoughtfulness  by  a  young  In¬ 
dian  fellow  who  once  went  with  her  to  New 
York.  In  driving  down  a  leading  street  she 
pointed  out  to  him  an  apartment  house  and 
explained  how  many  people — a  family  to  a 
floor — lived  in  that  house  of  ten  stories.  The 
boy  immediately  wrote  back  to  his  father  and 
mother : 

“You  had  better  take  up  your  land,  fence  it 
in,  build  bouses  on  it,  so  white  people  can’t 
take  it  away  from  you.  Soon  white  people 
are  going  to  come  out  to  our  country.  They 
are  so  crowded  here  in  New  York  that  they 
live  ten  on  top  of  one  another.  ” 

“What  capacity  have  the  Indians  for  higher 
education,  and  what  do  you  think  are  the 
prospects  of  their  future?"  I  asked  Miss  How¬ 
ard. 

“As  a  race,  I  should  hardly  say  that  they 
were  fitted  for  ‘higher  education.’"  she  re¬ 
plied.  “As  individuals,  they  are.  There  are 
several  instances  here  now  to  show.  We  have 
some  well  educated  Indian  doctors,  one  or  two 
Indian  lawyers  and  several  Indian  preaches. 

“As  a  race  the  Indians  are  weak  and  un¬ 
healthy.  They  are  not  strong  enough  for  hard 
careers  either  as  students  or  workmen,  and  in 
this  country  where  land  is  plentiful  and  ^rass 
grows  well,  they  do  better  at  stock  raising 
than  anything  else. 

“If  I  should  map  out  a  plan  for  the  Indians, 
it  would  be  tbis :  Let  tbem  enter  school  at  five 
and  stay  until  they  have  a  common  school 
education.  Then  place  them  in  training 
schools  a  short  distance  from  the  reservation 
where  they  would  be  near  enough  to  be  visited 
by  their  parents,  and  far  enough  to  be  out 
from  under  tbeir  home  influence.  Teach  them 
all  kinds  of  self-supporting  work;  to  make 
their  clothes ;  to  make  their  farming  utensils ; 
to  build  their  houses ;  to  make  everything  that 
they  use.” 


TWO  TINT  FRIENDS. 

Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  whose  poems 
little  children  love,  lived  for  a  time  in  the 
Sandwich  Is'ands.  Mr.  Stevenson  used  to  lie 
on  a  couch  and  play  a  flageolet.  After  a  time 
a  little  mouse  appeared  on  the  shelf  above  his 
head,  apparently  because  he  loved  music. 
When  he  had  appeared  a  number  of  times  and 
found  the  music  and  the  player  both  wel¬ 
comed  him,  he  came  close  enough  to  Mr. 
Stevenson  to  be  petted.  After  a  time  he 
would  come  out  on  the  shelf  and  scratch  or 
whine  to  attract  attention.  At  last  he  brought 
his  wife,  and  both  became  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
friends  because  they  loved  music.— The  Out¬ 
look. 
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Cburcb  flbuetc* 

By  B.  Huntinston  Woodman. 

THE  YACATION  CHOIR. 

These  are  the  melancholy  days  in  the  choir 
loft.  The  regular  organist  is  away,  or  discon¬ 
tented  because  he  is  not  absent,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  singers.  Generally  in  the  cities 
the  music  is  in  the  hands  of  amateur  volun¬ 
teers  who  look  on  their  labors  as  a  sacrifice 
and  hence  are  not  very  ambitious,  and  not 
very  patient  under  criticism.  The  minister  is 
apt  to  be  a  visitor,  and  any  intercourse  or 
team-work  between  pulpit  and  choir  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  And  yet  the  office  of  music  is 
never  more  important  than  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  when  the  ordinary  church-goer 
appreciates  a  sustained  and  charming  musical 
service  more  than  at  any  other  season.  Who 
of  us  has  not  felt  the  delight  in  some  dog- day 
wandering  of  happening  upon  a  glorious  musi¬ 
cal  service  maintained  with  all  the  complete- 


as  yet  attended  a  service.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
crude  and  rough,  but  will  it  have  a  tendency 
toward  sadness,  or  be  of  a  joyful  character? 
Probably  the  former,  for  these  men  live  a  life 
of  danger  and  hardship  on  the  sea,  which,  to 
my  mind,  would  have  a  tendency  to  create  a 
certain  melancholy. 

Whether  anything  can  be  done  to  broaden 
these  people  in  the  few  weeks  of  the  summer 
is  doubtful ;  it  may  be  possible  to  do  something 
for  their  church  music ;  but  if  so,  it  can  hardly 
be  a  lasting  improvement,  as  the  facilities  for 
good  work  in  that  line  are  probably  lacking. 
There  is  a  little  melodeon  in  the  church,  prob¬ 
ably  of  a  very  old  type,  and  considerably  the 
worse  from  years  of  exposure  to  the  salt  air. 
There  is,  naturally,  no  musical  education 
among  the  islanders,  and  there  is  little  chance 
of  permanent  improvement  in  the  music  in 
the  church.  Yet  the  greater  the  need,  the 
more  urgent  the  call. 

R.  Huntington  Woodman. 


ADAPTATIONS  AGAIN. 


ness  which  characterizes  the  best  winter  ser¬ 
vices?  If  such  experiences  were  not  so  rare 
the  statistics  of  summer  attendance  would, 
we  doubt  not,  greatly  improve. 

Dealing  with  the  question  practically,  how¬ 
ever,  the  first  thing  to  make  sure  of  in  vaca¬ 
tion  music  is  that  it  be  unpretentious.  If  the 
pupil  tries  to  play  the  organ  selections  that  his 
master  plays,  and  if  the  volunteer  quartette 
attempt  the  repertoire  of  the  professionals,  the 
effect  will  be  disastrous.  Do  only  what  you 
can  do  well,  and  remember  that  slackness  is 
inexcusable,  most  of  all  in  a  religious  exer¬ 
cise.  If  you  assume  the  work  at  all,  do  not 
slight  it. 


HELPING  COUNTRY  CHOIRS. 

Mr.  Woodman,  our  musical  editor,  is  disposed 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  crude  and  feeble 
choir  that  does  its  best  to  supply  music  in  the 
remote  island  where  he  is  sojourning.  He  will 
not  enjoy  his  vacation  any  the  less,  but  all  the 
more,  for  such  friendly  effort,  and  may  we  not 
hope  that  other  city  organists  and  choir-mas¬ 
ters  will  be  moved  to  like  action?  It  is  quite 
the  practice  for  ministers  while  rusticating  to 
preach  occasionally,  and  although  some  people 
object  to  this  we  do  not  believe  any  minister 
is  the  worse  for  now  and  then  filling  a  coun¬ 
try  pulpit.  It  would  be  well  for  trained 
musicians  in  like  manner  to  make  friends  with 
the  local  musicians  and  give  them  a  few 
“points,”  that  might  enable  them  ever  after 
to  do  their  work  on  a  higher  level.  We  admit 
that  this  missionary  work  would  often  meet 
with  discouragements,  but  on  the  other  hand 
a  musician  would  often  find  a  plentiful  reward 
for  his  labors.  The  country  choir  and  singing- 
school  have  degenerated  sadly  since  the  days 
of  our  grandmammas,  and  yet  no  doubt  in 
many  rural  communities  there  exists  a  degree 
of  musical  culture  which  would  respond  very 
pleasantly  to  any  advances  by  the  specially 
accomplished  “city  boarder.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MUSIC  IN  MAINE. 

Bailey  Island.  Me.,  July  1, 1804, 
Far  removed  as  I  am  to  day  from  all  musical 
associations,  I  am  wondering  what  the  people 
hereabout  care  for  in  their  church  music,  and 
what  I  might  do  to  help  them  in  regard  to  it. 

The  natives,  numbering  perhaps  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  souls,  are  a  sturdy  and  honest 
class  of  fishing  folk.  There  is  a  church,  but 
no  regular  minister.  The  islanders  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  occasional  visits  of  clergymen  from 
towns  on  the  mainland  and  the  more  populous 
islands  in  the  vicinity.  As  to  the  state  of 
ehuroh  music,  I  can  only  surmise,  not  having 


To  tbe  Musical  Editor  of  The  EvaDgelist ; 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  issue  of  June  14th  you  in¬ 
vite  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
adaptations  of  secular  music  should  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  church  use. 

Has  not  Mr.  Flagler  overlooked  one  or  two 
points  in  bis  answer  to  your  objection?  Sure¬ 
ly  the  mental  associations  we  have  with  ro¬ 
mantic  drama  differ  in  kind  from  those  with 
choral  or  instrumental  works ;  the  tunes  Lud¬ 
wig  and  Gottschalk  do  not  necessarily  give  a 
reason  for  the  existence  of  Weber  and  Agatha, 
which  are  printed  in  some  of  our  hymnals. 

Furthermore,  the  works  of  Pleyel  and  Giar- 
dini  are  virtually  obsolete :  tunes  adapted 
from  them  are  practically  without  association 
for  the  people  of  to-day. 

But  if  we  have  adaptations — and  for  my  own 
part  I  see  no  objection  to  Lyons  and  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Hymn  and  some  others — let  us  have  verita¬ 
ble  adaptations,  not  mere  clumsy  accommoda¬ 
tions  like  Weber,  which  is  not  only  cumbered 
with  unfitting  associations,  but  is  ill-suited  to 
congregational  singing  and  ludicrously  out  of 
step  with  the  words. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Genevieve  Robinson. 

Daytona,  Florida.  June  18.  1894. 


YACATION  NOTES. 


A  Swedish  choir  of  sixty- six  singers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Sweden,  has  been  one  of  the  season’s 
attractions  in  London.  Their  singing  is  said 
to  have  been  admirable,  and  their  perform¬ 
ances  were  very  popular.  Might  we  not  or¬ 
ganize  a  choir  on  the  same  basis  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  thus  promote  the  best  singing  among 
young  men  who  ordinarily  have  limited  musi¬ 
cal  culture? 

*** 

Our  congratulations  are  due  to  Jardine  & 
Son  on  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  hard  times 
they  could  report  four  organ  openings  during 
June  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York. 

#  # 

♦ 

The  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Sabbath 
school  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  which  took  place  on 
June  17th  and  Ibth,  brought  out  some  inter¬ 
esting  music,  reflecting  much  credit  on  Mr. 
W.  Wallace  Christie,  the  organist  of  tbe 
church,  and  all  others  in  musical  authority. 


CELECT 

^  By  F.  N.  Pb 
ww  for  the  devo 

SU N  N Y-SI DE  SONGS 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  DOANE.  Fresh 
awake  Hnndav-School  music. 


SONGS  No.  3. 

.  Pbloubbt,  D.D.,  and  Hubert  P.  Main, 
for  the  devotional  meeting  and  the  Sunday-School. 
Cloth.  $40  per  100. 
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sparkling,  wide. 

V  $40  per  100. 


THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

70  Emtt  9th  St,,  Sew  York.  21S  Wabash  Aoe.,  Chicago 


Hetropoutan  college  of  music. 

19-21  East  14th  St..  New  York. 

The  Sommer  session  of  the  College,  beginaing  July  8d 
offers  all  advantages  at  reduced  rates. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  in  the 
interest  of  those  already  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  removal  of  tbe  Residence  Department  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Central  Park  Increases  its  attrac- 
t  tlvenese  as  a  Sommer  Home  SebooL 


Kifty-'two  Organ  Xallca.  6. 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  CommKtes. 


“You've  read,  gentlemen,”  continued  Mr.  Level- 
head,  “in  your  old  copy  books,  of  the  three  things 
which  Demosthenes  said  made  the  perfect  orator:  'Ac¬ 
tion,  action,  action.’  Well,  It’s  much  the  same,  1  find, 
with  the  perfect  organ.  Here,  again,  it  Is  chiefly  the 
‘action.’  That  being  so,  the  Farrand  &  Votey  organs 
are  conspicuous  for  merit,  for  they  are  noteworthy  for 
the  perfection  of  their  action. 

“The  action  of  an  organ,  technically  so-called,  com¬ 
prises  that  part  of  the  mechanism  which  enables  the 
performer  by  touching  the  key  to  permit  the  wind  to 
enter  the  pipes  so  that  they  will  speak.  For  a  long 
time  this  was  clumsy  and  laborious,  but  latterly 
improvements  have  made  the  touch  almost  as 
easy,  sure  and  prompt  as  in  a  grand  piano.  Farrand 
&  Votey’s  patents  in  this  feature  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  are  most  important.  Their  “automatic  ad¬ 
justable  combination  action"  is  little  less  than  a  mira¬ 
cle,  and  puts  the  largest  organ  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  performer.  This  invention  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  hand  or  foot,  and  with  the  greatest  ease.  It 
admits  of  almost  instantaneous  changes  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  stops  and  still  leaves  every  one  of  them 
free  to  be  moved  by  hand  at  the  pleasure  of  the  organist- 

“1  shall  say  a  word  here  on  the  patent  electric  action. 
Introduced  by  Hilborn  L.  Roosevelt  and  perfected  by 
Farrand  &  Votey.  The  swiftness  of  the  electric  current 
eminently  qualifies  it  for  service  in  the  employ  of  the 
“King  of  Instruments,”  and  the  best  organs  now  use  it 
freely.  In  the  Farrand  &  Votey  instruments,  however- 
a  peculiar  method  of  applying  the  electricity  is  adopted. 
Instead  of  using  the  fluid  as  a  motive  power  to  open 
the  main  pallets  or  wind-valves,  it  serves  simply  as  a 
transmitting  medium  by  whose  agency  extremely 
small  valves  are  controlled,  which  in  their  turn  open 
the  wind-chest  pallets.  Thus  applied  the  electric  ac¬ 
tion  is  maintained  unimpaired,  and  its  use  opens  up 
opportunities  for  effects  otherwise  impossible. 

“Ease,  promptness :  these  are  the  two  great  merits 
in  an  organ's  action,  and  both  are  reached  in  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  Farrand  &  Votey  instruments.” 


Geo.  Jardine  &  Son, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS. 

318  a  330  East  39tli  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY- 


HOOK  A  HASTINQS  CO., 
Boston  and  New  Tork. 
Established  in  1827. 


THE  BIBLE  in  SONG  &  STORY 


A  Service  for  the  Sunday  School.  5  Cts. 

PRACTICAL  ANTHEMSi  Vol.  4 

Medium  difficulty.  Thoroughly  tested.  |l.ao. 

GOSPEL  SONG  CANDIDATES 

A  new  departure.  41  New  Gospel  Songs.  10  Cts. 

00  DAILY  VOCAL  EXERCISES 

Com[u]ed  and  adapted  by  Tekla  Viona,  |a.oo. 

77  BEETHOVEN  STUDIES 

Selected  from  his  Piano  works,  by  O.  Sinobr,  Jr. 
Price,  fs.oo 

OUTING  SONGS 

A  collection  of  good  tongs  for  all  outing  oceationa 
50  Cents. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YOEK,  CHICAQO. 


Back  twetibers  of  The  EmttiQeUtl  eontainino  the  previous- 
"  Organ  Talks,"  eon  be  had  on  applieatlon  to  TheEvange-^ 
list,  SO  Union  Square,  T.  Ottg. 
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Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.—- Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


Bnbcavor, 


By  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Pratt. 
liOwIlnetM. 

Jaly  16.  Like  Christ.  1  Peter  2 : 18-24. 

17.  On  the  cross.  Luke  23  :  82-43. 

18.  Isaac.  Oenesis  26: 17-22. 

19  Moses.  Numbers  12 : 1-6. 

20.  David.  2  damnel  16 : 9-14. 

21.  Lowlv  be.'ote  God.  Isaiah  2 : 10-22. 

22.  Topic.  Christ's  lowliness  our  example. 

Isaiah  53: 1-12. 

The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  ought  to  be 
committed  to  memory.  Its  standpoint  is 
rather  that  of  the  time  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  than  that  of  centuries  before  Christ. 
Nowhere  have  we  so  brief,  and  yet  so  full  a 
life  of  Christ.  This  chapter  alone  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  If  He  did  not 
fulfill  it,  then  it  never  has  been  fulfilled,  and 
the  Jews  will  look  in  vain  for  another  such 
counterpart  of  this  prophecy. 

The  mystery  of  the  incarnation  is  as  great 
as  its  glory.  A  mystery  of  godliness  must 
needs  be  beyond  human  comprehension,  it  is 
only  necessary  that  it  be  true  for  it  to  be  re¬ 
ceived.  The  condition  of  Jesus  Christ  was  as 
wonderful  as  His  character  and  His  claims. 
That  Ood  should  be  manifest  in  the  fiesh  was 
infinite  condescension.  Heaven  must  have 
looked  on  it  in  wonder  and  awe  beyond  ex¬ 
pression.  Much  more  must  the  heavenly  hosts 
have  been  amazed  that  He  who  was  in  the 
beginning  with  Ood  should  not  have  been 
recognized  as  divine.  And  this  shows  His 
lowliness  and  humiliation  that  earth  alone 
failed  to  see  His  greatness  and  glory. 

The  chapter  should  have  been  made  to  begin 
with  Hi.  13.  This  first  tells  of  His  prosperity 
and  exaltation  which  came  through  His 
humiliation.  “As  many  were  astonished  at 
thee ;  His  visage  was  so  marred  more  than 
any  man,  and  His  form  more  than  the  sons  of 
men.”  Here  we  see  Him  stretched  on  the 
cross  in  the  agony  of  its  suffering,  and  the 
greater  agony  of  bearing  the  sins  of  the 
world.  Painters  have  tried  vainly  to  picture 
this  visage.  It  cannot  be  expressed  by  brush 
or  words.  One  stands  before  it  more  awed 
than  before  Niagara  or  the  Alps.  It  is  the 
look  of  the  divine  compassion  and  holiness 
mingled.  Only  thus  could  He  sprinkle  or 
cleanse  and  save  many  nations.  He  was  sent 
of  the  Father  in  divine  love  to  save  a  perish¬ 
ing  world. 

HI8  BBCEPTION. 

shows  not  only  His  humiliation  but  also  His 
meekness.  When  Hazael  was  told  that  he 
should  take  the  king’s  life,  he  replied,  “Am  I 
a  dog  that  I  should  do  this  great  thing?”  The 
Jews  could  not  see  themselves  in  this  proph¬ 
ecy  of  their  reception  and  rejection  of  the 
Christ.  They  would  welcome  Him  as  their 
King  and  Saviour,  and  follow  Him  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Alas  for  the  blindness  and  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  human  heart.  So  few  believed  His 
message  and  accepted  His  salvation  that  it 
might  well  be  asked,  “Who  hath  believed?” 
Almost  none  saw  in  Him  the  arm  of  the 
Almighty  reached  down  from  heaven  to  rescue 
fallen-man.  Instead  of  being  recognized  as 
the  Son  of  God,  they  saw  onlj  “a  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind,”  a  shoot  from  an  unsightly 
stump.  There  was  nothing  beautiful  or  de¬ 
sirable  about  Him.  They  despised  and  re¬ 
jected  Him  who  for  their  sakes  was  “a  Man  of 
sorrows,”  and  grief  was  His  acquaintance  and 
companion.  They  turned  their  backs  on  Him 
and  counted  Him  as  naught. 

HIS  ATONEMEMT. 

It  must  have  been  some  unspeakable  good 
and  something  that  no  other  being  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  could  accomplish  which  led  to  such 
humiliation  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  for 


Bowder 


our  sakes  when  we  were  sinners.  In  our 
stead  He  suffered.  “  He  hath  borne  our  sins 
and  carried  our  sorrows,”  even  while  He  was 
regarded  as  cursed  of  God  and  punished  as  one 
who  was  Himself  a  sinner.  He  was  wounded 
for  our  sins  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities, 
punished  for  what  we  deserved,  and  His  stripes 
brought  us  healing.  When  we  had  all  gone 
astray  like  lost  sheep  and  had  departed  far 
from  God,  wandering  on  the  mountains  of  sin, 
the  Lord  laid  on  Him  the  task  of  bringing  us 
back.  All  that  we  deserved  for  our  sins  was 
put  on  Him.  Eleven  times  in  quick  succession 
in  one  way  and  another  the  fact  of  His  vicari¬ 
ous  atonement  is  repeated,  and  His  substitu¬ 
tion  in  our  place. 

And  He  died  and  suffered  all  without  mur¬ 
muring,  meekly  as  a  lamb  going  to  the 
slaughter  of  sacrifice.  So  through  His  trial 
and  imprisonment  and  death  there  was  no 
murmur,  or  complaint,  or  reviling,  but  only 
the  suffering  of  the  will  of  the  Father  in 
drinking  the  bitter  cup  of  our  sins.  His 
enemies  He  forgave  as  He  would  save.  In  all 
He  was  innocent,  and  a  sin-offering  without 
spot.  Thus  the  Father  laid  on  Him  our  sins, 
and  the  price  of  our  redemption  was  His  death. 
But  this  should  not  be  in  vain. 

HI8  REWARD. 

He  so  lowly  should  be  exalted  and  should 
triumph.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His 
soul  and  be  satsified.  His  kingdom  shall 
come.  A  great  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number,  saved  out  of  all  nations  and  peoples 
and  tribes,  shall  give  Him  the  glory  of  their 
redemption  in  an  unending  song  of  praise. 
The  universe  shall  assemble  at  the  jubilee  of 
redemption  to  give  Him  the  glory.  The  Ser¬ 
vant  of  sinners  shall  be  exalted  to  headship 
in  heaven. 

In  all  this  way  He  says  to  His  disciples, 
“Follow  Me.”  The  way  to  glory  is  through 
self-denial  and  cross-bearing  and  service ;  and 
he  who  would  be  greatest  must  be  servant  of 
all.  The  gentleness  and  lowliness  and  patience 
and  love  of  Jesus  are  a  constant  rebuke  to  the 
selfishness  and  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
world.  To  bear  His  name  and  be  His  servant 
is  the  way  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


during  which  personal  work  was  done  with 
inquirers,  often  prolonged  through  the  next 
hour.  This  hour  was  devoted  to  study,  read¬ 
ing,  or  teaching  others  to  read.  The  teachers 
and  all  the  Christians  who  knew  a  little  bit 
were  pressed  into  service,  taking  a  class  or  one 
person,  as  occasion  required.  A  half-hour’s 
singing  was  followed  by  another  hour’s  expo¬ 
sition  of  Matthew.  An  opportunity  was  again 
given  for  hand  to  hand  work  till  dinner  time. 
After  dinner  the  Christians  met  for  prayer, 
then  paired  off  for  an  afternoon  of  evangelis¬ 
tic  work  in  the  villages  around.  Both  men 
and  women  entered  heartily  into  this  service. 
After  supper  we  assembled  and  reviewed  the 
study  of  the  morning  and  the  work  of  the 
afternoon.  This  was  the  largest  meeting  of 
the  day. 

On  Sunday  ei^t  adults  were  baptized  and 
ten  children.  With  the  exception  of  two, 
these  have  been  believers  for  some  time.  If 
we  were  not  so  afraid  to  baptize  as  the  Apos¬ 
tles  did  on  a  single  confession,  we  would  have 
received  many  more.  I  hope  to  repeat  the 
work  in  other  villages,  as  the  work  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  will  permit.  For  the  present,  we  thank 
God  and  take  courage.  Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)  Robert  Irwin. 

lampoon,  Laos,  Feb.  8,  1894. 

MISSIONARY  CONGRESS  REPORT. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  complete  a  report  as 
possible  of  all  the  addresses  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Synodical  Missionary  Congress 
held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  4th -6th,  ’94, 
the  Executive  Committee  employed  an  expert 
stenographer,  who  was  present  during  all  the 
sessions.  This  report  will  be  issued  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  within  a  few  days,  at  the  very 
low  price  of  25  cents  per  copy,  postpaid,  bound 
in  paper,  and  40  cents  in  cloth. 

Every  delegate  who  was  present,  and  many 
others,  will  certainly  wish  one  or  more  copies. 
If  liberally  inclined,  no  one  could  do  better 
than  to  secure  a  number  of  copies  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Every  one  interested  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  will  desire  to  see  these  excellent  mis¬ 
sionary  addresses  circulated  and  read  as  widely 
as jMssible. 

The  committee  are  issuing  a  large  edition  in 
order  to  get  the  copies  at  so  low  a  price,  and 
are  depending  upon  friends  of  the  mission 
cause  to  buy  and  circulate  the  books.  Will 
many  individuals  please  interest  themselves  in 
promoting  the  circulation  of  these  reports. 
Pastors  especially  are  asked  to  see  that  in 
each  church  some  one  is  appointed  to  secure 
orders.  All  orders  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev. 
G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  10  Livingston  Park,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


SOWING  THE  GOOD  SEED  IN  SIAM. 

I  spent  last  week  at  Bau  Pen,  a  village 
about  six  miles  southwest  of  this,  in  an 
experimental  work.  Throughout  many  villages 
there  are  great  numbers  of  people  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  yet  lack 
decision  to  openly  accept  it.  In  a  recent  tour 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  province  I  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  having  a  week’s  hard  Bible 
study  in  the  hope  of  bringing  some  of  these  to 
a  decision.  Everbody  was  invited  from  all  the 
villages  around,  and  the  numbers  averaged 
from  thirty  to  seventy  a  day.  We  studied 
Matthew  through,  taking  four  and  five  chap¬ 
ters  a  day.  The  exercises  began  at  daybreak 
with  a  prayer  service  and  exposition  of  some 
practical  portion  of  Scripture.  From  twenty 
to  thirty  attended  this  service,  mostly  Chris¬ 
tians.  At  8.30  the  trumpet  sounded  for  an 
hour’s  exposition  of  Matthew.  Books  were 
furnished  all,  and  we  read  sometimes  in  con¬ 
cert  and  sometimes  a  single  person.  The  in¬ 
terest  was  surprising.  A  short  recess  followed. 
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The  Financial  Outlook. 


disputes  be  rightly  or  wrongly  entered  on,  have  any 
conceivable  title  to  demand  such  demonstrations  in 


financial. 


Eventually,  the  course  ot  investment  prioee.mu8t 
move  accordingly  to  the  outcome  of  the  revolt  of 
western  labor.  But  during  last  week,  the  first  of 
the  Chicago  struggle,  the  remarkable  spectacle  was 
offered  of  positive  strength  in  values.  Such  episodes 
of  mob  rule,  however  begun  or  provoked,  have  in¬ 
variably  in  the  past  involved  heavy  and  instant 
loss  in  investment  values.  These  are  not  due  to 
losses  of  the  moment  in  trade  or  property,  though 
such  losses  are  serious  enough.  Their  real  cause 
liee  in  the  fact  that  rights  in  the  peaceful  ownership 
and  use  of  private  property  have  been  invaded. 
Any  form  of  property  which  is  not  protected  from 
plunder  and  destruction  will  be  rejected  by  invest¬ 
ors  ;  and  any  nation  which  either  cannot  or  will  not 
thoroughly  ensure  such  protection  to  all  property 
within  its  boundaries,  will  be  abandoned  by  invest¬ 
ment  capital.  The  case  is  very  simple.  If  pirates 
were  to  prey  unchecked  on  commerce,  no  prudent 
citizen  would  invest  his  savings  in  the  shares  of 
ocean  steamships.  If  railway  traffic  were  constantly 
exposed  to  indefinite  forced  interruption,  and  rail¬ 
road  property  liable  to  be  destroyed  without 
redress,  no  thrifty  or  prudent  nuin  would  buy,  or 
would  continue  to  hold,  the  shares  of  railways.  And 
if,  in  the  absence  of  protection  by  law,  liability  to 
mob  assaults  were  to  extend  to  corporate  property  of 
every  kind,  not  only  would  foreign  capital  no  longer 
come  to  this  country  for  investment,  but  the  in¬ 
vested  surplus  of  our  own  citizens  would  seek  some 
other  and  better-governed  nation.  Such  an  outcome 
has  been  no  uncommon  spectacle  in  history. 

In  view  of  these  known  truths  of  experience,  last 
week’s  strength  of  our  markets  for  investment 
stocks,  in  the  face  of  the  railway  outbreak  in  the 
west,  was  remarkable.  The  shares  of  the  very 
railways  assailed  and  “  boycotted  ”  in  Chicago  not 
only  held  last  week  their  prices  of  a  month  ago,  but 
at  times  even  scored  advances.  Most  unusual  of 
all,  foreign  investors  in  American  securities,  who 
are  always  apt  to  take  hasty  alarm  and  sell,  actual¬ 
ly  bought,  within  the  last  ten  days,  more  of  our 
own  railway  investments.  For  all  this  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  outcome,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
prompt  and  resolute  action  of  the  federal  courts 
and  executive  is  the  cause.  The  action  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  made  it  more  certain  now,  even  than  it 
was  a  month  ago,  that  the  citizen  whose  property 
is  threatened  by  illegal  violence  may  ask  and  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  protection  which  the  power  of  govern¬ 
ment  can  grant.  And  the  citizen’s  claim  to  such 
protection  is  surely  no  less  sound  if  the  property 
menaced  is  owned  by  him  in  conjunction  with  a 
thousand  other  citizens,  than  if  it  were  located 
within  his  own  four  walls.  Stock  market  values 
recognize,  what  careless  thinkers  are  sometimes 
likely  to  ignore,  that  corporation  property  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  property  of  many  associated  citizens,  and 
that  if  this  is  not  protected  from  violence,  it  is  but 
one  step  further  to  the  total  insecurity  of  house¬ 
hold  goods.  Everyone  knows  that  rioting,  however 
it  begins,  is  reasonably  sure  to  end  in  household 
plunder.  To  argue  that  the  disputes  of  laborers  in 
a  western  city  with  their  employers,  whether  such 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


WOMEN’8  BOABD  OF  FOREIGN  MI8810N8. 

With  July  our  pr&yer  should  rise  and  our 
missionary  interest  be  centered  on  “the 
heathen  at  our  door,”  the  term  which  usually 
designates  home  missionary  needs,  but  which, 
in  the  case  of  work  for  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  in  America  is  still  under  the  care  of 
the  Foreign  Board. 

The  visit  of  Mrs.  Kelly  of  San  Francisco  to 
our  Eastern  Board  after  the  Saratoga  meet¬ 
ings,  has  brought  us  into  living  touch  with 
those  tireless  women  of  California,  who  not 
only  manage  the  Occidental  Board,  but  have 
a  regular  mission  station  right  in  their  midst 
to  keep  hands  and  hearts  busy. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  stories 
that  Mrs.  Kelly  has  to  tell  of  poor  girls  cared 
for  by  the  Chinese  Home :  A  little  Chinese 
girl,  a  mere  child,  was  living  a  life  of  bitter 
hardship  and  misery  with  a  woman  calling 
herself  her  mother.  She  was  sent  each  morn¬ 
ing  to  do  the  marketing,  and  one  day  decided  she 
would  not  return.  She  had  nowhere  to  go,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  city,  but  wandered  about 
till  she  finally  strayed  into  an  open  door.  It 
was  the  door  of  a  noted  gambling  den,  and 
she  stayed  there  all  day,  which  shows  how 
different  are  God’s  ways  from  ours,  for  all 
the  time  He  was  surely  leading  this  little  one. 
The  wife  of  Big  Jim,  the  owner  of  the  gam¬ 
bling  bouse,  had  pity  on  the  little  child  and 
kept  her  hidden  in  various  places  during  the 
day.  but  as  night  drew  on  she  did  not  dare 
to  keep  her.  The  gamblers  must  not  see  her. 
Big  Jim’s  business  would  be  injured  if  the 
Chinamen  knew  he  was  harboring  a  little  run¬ 
away  slave  girl.  So  at  evening  this  woman, 
who,  perhaps,  was  one  of  the  Lord’s  hidden 
servants,  sent  for  Miss  Culbertson,  who  gladly 
came  and  took  the  child  to  our  Chinese  Home, 
which  is  always  a  sure  refuge  for  those  in  dis 
tress.  When  the  little  thing  was  bathed,  for 
this  is  the  first  thing  done  for  a  new  member 
of  the  Home,  her  body  was  found  to  be  all 
scarred  and  bruised  and  burned ;  she  had  been 
beaten  with  a  whip  whose  cotton  lash  was 
dipped  in  oil  and  lighted.  When  the  former 
mistress  was  interviewed  and  accused  of  this 
cruelty,  she  said  the  girl  had  to  be  punished, 
for  she  would  not  bring  home  the  meat  she 
ordered,  but  ate  most  of  it  on  the  way.  No 
doubt  she  was  starved  as  well  as  ill  treated. 
But  now  she  is  happy  in  the  Home,  studying 
her  lessons,  and  showing  a  sweet,  gentle  dis¬ 
position. 

Some  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brad¬ 
ford  of  Tabriz,  Persia,  have  been  loaned  us 
for  use.  They  paint  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
varied  interests  of  a  missionary’s  life.  Mullah 
Zare  is  an  object  of  interest.  Kasha  has 
always  kept  track  of  him,  and  this  winter  he 
missed  him  from  the  bazaars.  He  inquired 
about  him  and  found  he  was  sick.  He  tried  to 
find  his  home,  but  at  first  was  not  successful, 
and  at  last  paid  a  man  five  shies  to  take  him 
there.  He  found  him  sick  and  reduced  to  the 
most  extreme  poverty.  He  took  him  bread, 
and  Dr.  Vanneman  has  been  treating  him. 
He  says  he  has  not  been  in  a  poorer  house  in 
Tabriz.  He  has  an  incurable  trouble,  and  last 
week  they  reported  he  was  dead,  but  it  was 
false.  He  is  much  affected  by  Kasha’s  kind¬ 
ness.  “Why,”  he  says,  “there  is  no  man  in 
Tabriz  I  have  pestered  as  I  have  this  one,  and 
he  is  the  only  one  to  come  and  help  me  now.” 
“I  never  did  one  good  thing  to  any  of  these 
people,  yet  they  are  so  good  to  me.  ”  He  is 
reading  the  Bible,  and  has  his  wife  or  any 
one  in  the  house  come  and  listen,  and  Kasha 
always  prays  with  him.  He  is  so  happy  for 
the  good  opportunity  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
his  head. 

Mousa  met  the  jailer  of  Mirza  Ibrahim  last 
week.  It  is  a  year  to-day  (May  14th)  since  he 


died.  He  says  he  has  no  rest ;  his  death  is 
always  in  his  mind.  One  knows  he  is  likely  to 
grieve  for  the  vanished  presents  and  clothes 
he  used  to  get  on  account  of  that  poor  man, 
but  he  has  always  kept  Mirza’s  Testament, 
and  says  he  is  reading  it. 

We  had  a  very  sharp  earthquake  shock  last 
Thursday.  It  was  the  most  distinct  thing  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  felt.  We  were  at  break¬ 
fast,  and  sprang  up.  The  first  thing  I  thought 
of  was  the  church  roof,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  changed.  It  is  said  a  few  houses  fell, 
but  they  must  have  been  ready  to  come  down 
any  way. 

I  had  a  woman  and  two  children  here  for 
treatment  four  days.  Two  nights  her  husband 
also  stayed.  The  woman  had  a  little  baby  she 
could  not  leave,  and  the  little  boy,  five  years 
old,  had  dreadfully  sore  eyes.  I  had  to  wash 
them  every  two  hours,  and  he  would  some¬ 
times  shriek  for  half  an  hour  afterward,  and 
again,  he  would  not  cry  at  all.  One  night  I 
tried  to  hire  him  not  to  cry  by  offering  him  a 
shie.  What  do  you  suppose  that  infant  Per¬ 
sian  said?  “I  wont  do  it  for  just  one  shie!” 
Poor  little  fellow,  he  will  be  almost,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  blind.  It  was  hard  for  the  mother  to 
stay,  and  as  she  had  learned  somewhat  to  take 
care  of  them,  yesterday  they  went  away. 

Yesterday  Dikrounhee  came  and  introduced 
Tagierbashie’s  daughter,  and  I  am  to  give  her 
two  lessons  a  week.  She  is  real  pretty,  and 
seems  so  bright  and  smart,  I  feel  as  though 
it  were  quite  a  responsibility. 

An  item  in  a  later  letter  from  Dr.  Vanne- 
raap  of  Tabriz  shows  that  our  school  there  has 
a  formidable  rival  in  the  Gregorian  Armenian 
School.  He  writes :  The  Armenians  had  a 
theatre  some  time  ago.  The  tickets  were  sent 
out  by  the  Russian  consul.  On  each  ticket 
was  its  price,  and  they  differed  according  to 
the  dignity  of  the  purchaser.  The  Muezul 
Mulk’s  was  fifty  tomans,  the  Khan’s  were  five 
tomans,  and  those  with  titles  ten  tomans. 
The  Crown  Prince  was  there,  and  it  was  a  big 
affair,  and  must  have  amounted  to  a  thousand 
tomans  (almost  $1,000).  The  money  is  for 
their  school.  I  hear  it  is  to  be  repeated  for 
the  Turkish  famine. 

WOMAN’S  EXEGUTITE  COMMITTEE  HOME 
MISSIONS. 

SOME  CHEEB. 

Happy  are  they  who  can  sing  rejoicingly, 
“The  blue  of  heaven  is  larger  than  the  cloud,” 
before  the  cloud  has  disappeared,  yet  to  some 
who  read  in  The  Evangelist  of  June  21st  of 
that  little  cove  school  in  the  Tennessee  Moun¬ 
tains  that  must  be  closed  for  want  of  means 
to  continue  it,  it  may  not  be  a  “surprise” 
that  one  noble-hearted  woman  steps  forward 
to  negative  this  dictum,  promising  her  aid 
and  infiuence  to  raise  the  amount  needed  to 
continue  it.  Another  takes  her  pen  in  hand 
and  writes  brightly  of  the  Saratoga  meeting. 
She  thus  closes  her  report :  “  I  have  not  told 
you  half  of  the  good  things,  but  come  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  next  year  and  you  will  hear  more. 
Meanwhile,  I  send  two  dollars  to  No.  53  Fifth 
Avenue  to  make  up  for  some  one  who  does  not 
lend  her  aid  to  roll  off  the  debt.  ” 

Still  another,  a  wise  Jersey  woman,  says: 
“If  we  meet  this  emergency  now  with  the 
one  dollar  offering,  we  shall  never  feel  it,  but 
it  will  become  burdensome  if  it  is  added  to 
the  new  work  of  the  fall.” 

We  realize  how  largely  indebted  are  the  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  of  the  Church  and  the 
cause  of  general  benevolence  to  the  Peabodys, 
the  Lenoxes,  the  Greens,  and  other  wealthy 
friends,  but  quite  as  essential  a  factor  in  this 
work  of  the  Lord  is  found  in  Aunt  Tillie’s 
gift  for  home  evangelization  as  related  by  one 
of  her  race.  Aunt  Tillie  was  a  colored  sister. 


aged  ninety.  Her  marketable  possessions  con¬ 
sisted  of  some  com  meal  and  two  eggs.  She 
sold  the  eggs  for  four  cents,  walked  to  the  ' 
meeting,  and  dropped  her  willing  offering  into 
the  treasury. 

At  the  last  public  meeting  in  Lenox  Hall, 
the  Rev.  G.  F.  McAfee,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  when  asked  to  give  his  impressions 
of  the  General  Assembly,  said  that  he  had 
there  noted  special  interest  in  work  prosecuted 
in  our  own  country  and  in  the  activity  of  the 
women  of  the  Church. 

Some  were  there  enlightened  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  Executive  Committee  was  not  a  sep¬ 
arate  organization,  but  a  part  of  the  work  of 
Home  Missions.  It  is  the  impression  of  many 
that  this  is  the  critical  time  in  the  condition 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  country.  In  the 
time  of  prosperity  we  are  directed  to  “re¬ 
joice,”  but  in  the  time  of  adversity  to  “con¬ 
sider.”  This  is  a  time  when  people  stop  and 
think,  and  serious  reflection  has  resulted  in 
personal  blessing.  Tbe  voice  of  God  has  been 
heard.  During  the  past  winter,  in  Southern 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Indian  Territory, 
and  Arkansas,  there  have  been  fifty  thousand 
conversions  among  all  denominations.  Inter¬ 
est  in  Utah  is  wide  and  deep-seated.  The 
tide  is  in  two  directions,  from  the  Roman 
Church,  and  towards  infidelity.  This  is  the 
Church’s  opportunity.  This  land  must  be 
brought  to  the  feet  of  Christ  before  we  can  do 
our  best  for  Foreign  Missions. 

A  story  was  recalled  by  tbe  speaker  of  a  late 
springtime,  when  fodder  for  the  cattle  was  all 
gone,  and  snow  still  covered  the  ground.  One 
day  a  good  deacon  visited  a  neighbor,  his  face 
radiant  with  smiles.  He  said,  “The  Lord  is 
coming  to  our  help,  for  it  is  a  time  of  neces¬ 
sity,  and  at  such  a  time  God  always  appears.  ” 
His  friend  replied,  “You  have  more  faith 
than  I,  for  the  barns  have  been  raked  and 
scraped  and  nothing  is  left.”  But  faith  tri¬ 
umphed  ;  in  ten  days  the  snow  melted  and 
grass  appeared  as  predicted. 

Miss  Ellen  Parsons,  referring  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  General  Assembly  that  72,000  had 
been  converted  during  the  past  year,  said : 
“Where  are  the  pockets  of  these  people?” 
Tbe  Lord  will  not  rain  dollars  down  tbe 
Rocky  Mountains  as  long  as  work  remains 
to  be  done  for  the  lifting  of  the  debt.  Let  us 
say  to  the  pastors,  “We  expect  something  of 
those  whose  love  is  fresh  and  new.  ” 

To  illustrate,  in  closing,  the  intimate  con- 
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baking  powder  comes  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  only.  It 
effervesces  more  slowly  than 
powders  containing  alum,  ammonia 
or  tartaric  acid. 
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The  Food  Exposition 

is  an  edncator  for  hoosekeepers.  Yon  are  not  obliged  to 
attend  it  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Borden’s  Peerless 
Evaporated  Cream.  Tour  Grocer  can  supply  you ;  al¬ 
ways  ready ;  uniform  results  assured.  Insist  on  having 
Borden's. 


with  temporal  afSiction  and  diatresa,  therefore 
God  haa  forgotten  him. 

To  the  pagan  who  had  no  comprehenaion  of 
the  Hebrew  faith,  the  doctrine,  or  rather,  the 
inference  which  this  writer  antagonizes  might 
appear  altogether  plausible.  But  to  one  who 
had  been  taught  to  look  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  present,  whose  hopes  and  aspirations 
reached  forward  to  a  realm  where  the  things 
which  seem  mysterious  here  are  made  to 
appear  in  their  true  relations,  it  was  alike 
narrow  and  false. 

Precisely  the  same  argument  covered  the 
case  of  Israel  in  bondage.  Had  the  writer, 
burdened  with  the  great  problem  of  God’s 
chosen  people  brought  under  the  lash  of  the 
task-master,  sought  to  elucidate  that  problem 
under  the  guise  of  allego^,  how  could  be  have 
accomplished  it  more  strikingly? 

To  me  it  seems  but  logical  and  natural  to 
search  for  the  author  where  the  arguments 
and  the  surroundings  would  require  him  to 
be,  and  if  we  then  find  some  one  with  the 
necessary  culture  and  capabilities,  we  shall 
perceive  some  basis  for  an  inference. 

There  is  one  character,  and  only  one  in  that 
ancient  period,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  had 
the  qualifications  to  write  the  book,  and  he  is 
the  very  person  who  ought  to  have  written 
it,  that  is  to  say,  be  is  the  person  of  all  others 
who  fits  the  place  where  we  would  naturally 
look  for  our  author.  The  conditions  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  great  statesman  and  law¬ 
giver  of  Israel  were  just  such  as  to  single 
him  out  from  all  others  as  the  probable  author 
of  the  work. 

He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Jethro.  He  was 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  He  was 
deeply  concerned  at  the  humiliation  and  sor¬ 
row  which  were  having,  like  a  dark  cloud, 
over  his  brethren.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
promises  and  hopes  of  Israel,  and  proudly*con- 
scious  of  bis  own  relations  to  that  people. 

How  could  be  help  asking  himself  at  times, 
when  the  thought  of  his  brethren  in  bondage 
heavily  oppressed  him.  Can  it  be  that  the 
Merciful  Father  hath  forgotten  his  chosen 
ones?  To  such  an  inquiry  the  history  of  the 
grand  old  patriarch  of  Uz,  heralded  a  triumph¬ 
ant  answer. 

Given  the  requisite  culture,  the  poetic  tem¬ 
perament,  the  religious  nature,  the  Hebrew 
faith,  the  strong,  fraternal  sentiment,  the 
material  out  of  which  the  argument  springs, 
and  the  poem  is  only  a  natural  product.  It 
almost  makes  its  own  way. 

This  opens  the  door  to  another  inquiry  ^er- 
main  to  the  question  under  consideration. 
When  we  come  to  examine  the  writings  of 


nection  between  the  Foreign  and  Home  work, 
none  need  to  be  reminded  that  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  one ;  they  twine  and  intertwine ;  one 
follows  the  other  as  the  ploughman  the  reap¬ 
er.  An  Indian  girl  who  was  educated  by  a 
society  in  Pennsylvania,  became  Mrs.  Good, 
a  missionary  in  Africa.  A  mission  band  in 
Victor  undertook  the  support  of  a  child  in 
Alaska,  and  gave  him  the  Italian  name, 
Maxatillio.  A  Delaware  Indian  is  now  labor¬ 
ing  as  a  Moravian  missionary  in  Alaska, 
and  his  life  is  one  of  surpassing  heroism.  Nor 
have  we  yet  reached  the  climax.  A  little 
home  missionary  church  in  Alaska  that  had 
only  been  self-supporting  one  year,  recently 
sent  five  missionaries  to  the  Laos  field ;  they 
were  the  pastor  and  his  wife,  an  elder  who 
was  also  a  physician,  and  his  wife,  and  a 
young  lady.  Two  young  men,  as  they  waved 
a  farewell,  said,  “We  will  follow  you  in  two 
years.”  This  Cbristly  enthusiasm  was  kin¬ 
dled  first  in  one  woman’s  heart,  and  her 
daughter  was  one  of  the  missionaries. 

H.  E.  B. 
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The  “SIMPLEX”  is  the  easiest,  cleanest, best 
and  cheapest  duplicating  process.  Its  work  is  an 
exact  iac-simile  of  the  ori^nal  writing. 
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Mr  Dear  Dr.  Dunn  : 

In  this  age  of  great  achievements,  I  consider  your  in¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  Yon  have  developed  the  most 
perfect  dentures  that  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  heantlfuUy  and  perfectly. 

Their  purity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tis- 
snes  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  the  functions  of  the 
system  are  undisturbed.  I  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  beauty,  com'ort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  yonr  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Newman, 

Feb.  28, 1804.  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Ubnreh. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  E.  Dunn,  831  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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had  no  day  dreams?  Under  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  those  Oriental  skies  was  that 
superb  mental  machinery  allowed  no  exercise? 
Here  was  the  opportunity,  here  was  the  in¬ 
spiration,  here  the  occasion,  and  here  the 
man  1  Somebody  in  that  far  off  period  wrote 
the  poem.  Who  else  if  not  he?  Who  else 
could?  Who  else  had  the  capacity,  the  schol¬ 
arship,  the  motive?  Who  else  in  ancient 
history  possessed  the  conditions  which  render 
such  a  production  possible? 

The  sacred  record  leaves  upon  the  mind 
the  impression  that  Moses  did  not  revisit  his 
home  in  Midian  during  his  sojourn  in  that 
vicinity  at  the  head  of  the  rescued  nation, 
but  his  family  and  his  father-in-law  came  to 
him.  What  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  have  gathered  up  and  taken  with  them 
on  the  journey  whatever  they  bad  reason  to 
believe  be  would  prize  and  desire  to  carry  with 
him  to  the  place  which  was  expected  to  be  bis 
future  home.  Thus  the  Book  of  Job  found  its 
way  into  the  custody  of  its  author  and  was 
left  with  other  of  his  writings  in  the  care  of 
his  successor  at  his  departure. 

Milwattkee. 
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VIEWS  FROM  LAKE  MOHONK. 

VACATION  DAYS  AT  MOUNTAIN  BEST. 

From  a  Geneva  manse  to  the  Shewangunk 
Mountains  is  a  whole  day’s  ride,  and  in  hot 
weather,  with  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the 
train,  an  uncomfortable  one.  But  the  changed 
environment  and  the  dividends  of  atmosphere 
gained,  constrain  one  to  say,  they  are  worth 
the  time  and  labor  expended.  During  the 
recent  scarcity  of  soft  coal,  we  secretly  prayed 
that  it  might  continue  long  enough  to  compel 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  adopt  the 
use  of  hard  coal,  after  the  excellent  example 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  It  matters  not  how 
handsome  and  complete  the  equipment,  or 
how  fast  the  trains  run,  travel  on  that  road 
will  be  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable  as  long 
as  it  continues  the  use  of  soft  coal  in  its  loco¬ 
motives.  To  be  sure,  we  are  now  placed  in  an 
elegant  coach,  but  we  are  pelted  and  plastered 
with  dust  and  soot  before  we  have  travelled 
fifty  miles.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  ride 
in  the  plainest  car,  with  wooden  seats,  behind 
a  hard  coal  burning  locomotive,  and  reach  my 
destination  clean,  or  comparatively  so,  than  in 
the  most  sumptuous,  vestibuled  train  ever 
evolved,  if  it  is  hauled  by  a  locomotive  cou- 
tinuously  fed  by  soft  coal.  The  Central  in¬ 
vites  us  into  a  handsomely  upholstered  coach, 
and  then,  by  a  continuous  deposit  of  black 
dust,  sets  us  down  at  our  destination  looking 
like  a  demoralized  troop  of  minstrels,  or  a 
horde  of  subdued  chimney  sweeps. 

From  Lake  Seneca  to  Lake  Mohonk  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  case  of  going  from  beauty  to  beauty. 

,  For  one  who  has  lived  all  the  year  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  or  in  the  mountains,  he  cannot 
do  better  than  spend  his  vacation  at  Geneva. 
But  for  one  who  has  worked  all  the  year  in 
“the  lake  country”  of  the  Empire  State,  a 
breath  of  sea  air  or  a  baptism  in  the  dry,  tonic 
mountain  breezes  is  a  welcome  and  delightful 
change.  When  we  left  home  the  torrid  term 
of  June  was  yet  on;  when  we  reached  Mohonx 
at  8. 30  P.  M. ,  the  air  was  so  cool  and  sooth¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  appointments  so  comfortable 
that  we  promptly  voted  that  the  name  of  our 
temporary  abiding*  place,  “Mountain  Rest 
House,”  was  no  misnomer. 

Fourth  of  July  evening  was  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  the  Lake  Mohonk  House  for  fifteen 
years.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  one  of  a  large 
party  who  came  thither  upon  a  two  days’  ex¬ 
cursion  under  the  auspices  of  the  “Troy  Sci¬ 
entific  Association,”  and  it  has  ever  lingered  in 
my  memory  as  an  ideal  trip  to  an  ideal  sum¬ 
mer  resort.  Our  Fourth  of  July  visit  to  this 
famous  house  included  a  two  miles’  ride 
through  the  woods,  over  a  perfect  road,  two 
hours  in  the  parlor  listening  to  patriotic  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Congressman  Hendrix  of  Brooklyn ; 
Captain  King  of  the  United  States  Navy; 
Daniel  Huntington  the  artist ;  the  Rev.  Wal¬ 
ter  Laidlaw  of  New  York ;  ex- President  Stille 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  President 
Charles  K.  Adams  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  Dr.  Warner  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. ,  and 
others.  The  speakers  were  introduced  by 
Landlord  Smiley,  in  his  usual  genial  and 
sunny  manner,  and  after  listening  to  bis  com¬ 
plimentary  introductions,  they  must  have 
thought  that  their  lives  were  worth  living. 
After  the  exercises  in  the  parlor,  we  sought 
the  hospitable  piazzas,  where  we  beheld  fairy¬ 
land  under  the  light  of  numerous  Chinese  lan¬ 
terns  and  Greek  fire.  Then  followed  our  two 
miles’  ride  home  in  a  five-seated  wagon,  with 
hearts  fired  anew  with  patriotism  and  with 
increased  gratitude  to  the  God  of  our  fathers 
for  “the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.  ” 

While  we  were  being  entertained  and  in¬ 


structed  in  the  parlor,  my  thoughts  wandered 
away  to  former  habitues  of  Mohonk,  especially 
to  that  Christian  scholar  and  catholic  Presby¬ 
terian,  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  who  delighted  in  the 
charms  of  this  place,  but  devoted  his  time  so 
assiduously  to  study.  And  yet  somehow  I  am 
glad  he  is  not  here  to  be  pained  by  the  con- 
fiiots  now  going  on  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  persecution  waged  by  certain  fanatical 
leaders  against  some  of  our  most  devout  and 
loyal  Christian  scholars.  No  doubt  these 
Sauls  of  Tarsus  who  are  in  the  saddle  think 
they  are  doing  God’s  service  in  suspending  the 
men  who  refuse  to  subscribe  to  a  certain 
definition  of  inspiration ;  nevertheless,  they 
are  making  havoc  in  the  Church  and  doing 
something  for  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
apologize  to  Christendom  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  Another  chapter  in  Pres¬ 
byterian  Apologetics  is  begun,  and  some  of 
the  deeds  that  have  been  committed  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  in  the  name  of 
orthodoxy,  by  a  majority,  panic-stricken  by  a 
scarecrow,  flaunted  before  them  by  shrewd 
“defenders  of  the  faith,”  will  be  classed  with 
the  unwise  condemnation  of  the  immortal 
Albert  Barnes  by  his  forgotten  opponents  and 
the  inexcusable  condemnation  of  Servetus  by 
the  mistaken  John  Calvin.  And  if  this  chap¬ 
ter  is  not  closed  before  “the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  are  revealed,”  some  thougthtful  and 
unbiased  students  of  the  situation  anticipate 
that  the  impartial  historian  will  reveal  that 
the  opposition,  on  the  part  of  several  men,  to 
certain  teachers,  was  inspired,  not  so  much  by 
zeal  for  the  Bible,  as  by  personal  animosity. 
Mark  this,  and  wait  and  see !  And  in  this 
connection  it  is  remarked  by  observers  outside 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ring  that  certain  news¬ 
paper  writers  and  editors  who  claim  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  majority,  are  forever  exhorting  the 
minority  to  keep  the  peace.  That  is,  the 
minority  are  to  submit  to  torture  and  insult 
and  de  facto  excommunication,  and  then  are 
charged  not  to  dare  to  open  their  mouths. 
And  if  “the  liberals”  and  the  conservatives 
who  abhor  intolerance  and  persecution  more 
than  heresy,  venture  to  protest  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  or  speak  words  of  cheer  to  each  other, 
or  make  sport  of  “the  saviours  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,”  they  are  accused  of  disturbing 
the  peace !  Men  of  the  majority,  you  have 
everything  your  own  way ;  you  have  the 
liberals  under  your  feet.  Can  you  not  be 
magnanimous  enough  to  allow  the  defeated 
and  wounded  to  pass  a  cup  of  cold  water  to 
each  other?  You  have  made  some  of  the  lib¬ 
erals  and  their  conservative  sympathizers  mis¬ 
erable.  If  they  groan  a  little,  don’t  set  it 
down  to  disloyalty,  but  rather  to  black  eyes, 
sore  heads  and  broken  hearts.  Blisery  loves 
company,  and  as  you  will  not  allow  the  mis¬ 
erable  liberals  to  have  yours  on  equal  terms, 
let  them  get  themselves  together  as  best  they 
can,  and  Torm  a  league,  wherein  they  may 
sympathize  with  those  who  are  sore,  crack 
jokes  (even  at  the  majority’s  expense)  with 
those  who  are  cheery,  and  formulate  their 
plans  and  hopes.  Either  the  judgments  of 
three  General  Assemblies  will  be  reversed  in 
due  season,  or  more  liberal  heads  are  destined 
to  be  severed  from  the  Presbyterian  body.  In 
the  meanwhile,  let  the  foreordained  victims 
comfort  themselves  in  the  Saviour’s  apothegm, 
“Sufiicient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,” 
and  be  happy.  Let  both  sides  “  bide  a  wee, 
and  dinna  fret.  ” 

Since  the  victors  have  been  demanding  that 
the  liberals  keep  silent  after  defeat,  it  seems 
to  me  they  are  asking  a  little  too  much  of  even 
sanctified  human  nature.  Still  it  has  been  the 
means  of  deepening  my  admiration  for  and 
adoration  of  our  Master,  of  whom  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  that  at  a  certain  juncture,  when  He  was 
misrepresented  and  condemned,  “He  held  His 


peace  and  answered  nothing."  Nevertheless, 
we  believe  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  of  that 
St.  John -like  disciple.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff: 
“Heresy  is  an  error;  intolerance,  a  sin;  per¬ 
secution,  a  crime.  ”  Yours  truly,  N.  B.  R. 


AUBURN  SEMINARY. 

The  agitation  of  the  question  of  Assembly 
control  of  our  seminaries,  naturally  attracts 
attention  to  those  institutions  in  our  Church. 
The  attitude  of  the  former  New  School  Sem- 
inaies  is  especially  interesting,  and  many  are 
the  inquiries,  “What  will  Auourn  do?”  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  Trustees  and  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Auburn  will  do  their  duty  to  those 
whose  funds  they  hold  in  trust.  Those  funds 
were  given  for  a  specific  purpose,  the  training 
of  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  for  nearly  seventy-five  years 
that  work  has  been  done,  faithfully  and  effi¬ 
ciently.  And  now  another  class  has  gone  out, 
and  the  old  institution  is  renewing  its  youth 
under  its  new  Faculty,  and  with  its  new  and 
beautiful  buildings.  At  the  late  Commence¬ 
ment  these  memorials  of  Prof.  Welch  and  Dr. 
Willard  were  naturally  first  sought  out  by  the 
visitor. 

Many  were  the  expressions  of  delight  and 
appreciation  at  the  unsurpassed  accommoda¬ 
tions  now  provided  for  the  Seminary’s  work. 
The  chapel  is  a  genuine  work  of  art,  and 
Tiffany’s  finest  skill  has  made  it,  as  is  said, 
the  most  beautiful  building  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  The  interior  certainly  surpasses  any¬ 
thing  we  have  seen  elsew'here,  stained  and 
jewelled  glass,  mosaics,  tiles,  carved  oak,  and 
stone,  brass  and  gilding  and  color  combine  to 
give  a  most  charming  effect  which  cannot  be 
without  aesthetic  and  devotional  value. 

The  graduating  class  numbered  thirty  men, 
ranking  high  in  ability  and  promise  of  use¬ 
fulness.  The  following  are  their  names  and 
their  future  fields  of  labor,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  decided : 

Jay  Tryon  Badgley,  B.A.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
Frank  H omen  Bisbee,  Almond  ;  Robert  Clem¬ 
ents,  Cuba ;  Charles  Madison  Dodge,  Oriskany ; 
George  Haws  Feltus,  B.A.  ;  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Hammond,  BA.,  Warnham,  Pa’;  Charles 
Mynderse  Herrick,  Hobart ;  Bejamin  Babcock 
Knapp,  Marathon ;  William  Josiah  Leverett, 
B.A.,  Hainan;  Frederick  William  McClusky, 
B.A. ,  Forestport,  N.Y.  ;  Henry  McGilvary, 
Dresden;  Charles  Calvin  McGinley,  B.A., 
Oklahoma  Territory;  John  Newton  McGinley, 
B.A.,  Washington  State;  Murdoch  Suther¬ 
land  Mackay,  B  A.,  Canada;  Andrew  Nelson, 
Red  Creek,  N.Y.  ;  -Eugene  Van  Valkenbergh 
Ostrander ;  Alvin  Ross  Pennell,  Cato ;  Robert 
Benedict  Perine,  B.A. ,  Centerville;  Hiram 
Grant  Person,  B.A.,  Chittenango ;  Alfred 
Field  Pratt,  B.A.  ;  James  Rennie,  B.A.,  Mich¬ 
igan ;  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes,  B.A. ,  Park 
Church,  Buffalo;  Ora  Putnam  Rider,  Ph.B. , 
North  Dakota ;  John  Archibald  Rodger,  Owas- 
co;  Carl  Wadsworth  Scovel,  B.A. ,  Assistant 
House  of  Hope,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  ;  Andrew 
Carswell  Skinner,  Eaton,  N.  Y.  ;  Arthur 
Maxwell  Smith,  Pittsford ;  John  Timothy 
Stone,  B.A.,  Olivet  Church,  Utica;  James 
Shannon  Wilkes,  B.A. ;  Benjamin  Clark  Wood, 
B.A.,  Lisle. 

The  many  friends  of  Auburn  rejoice  at  her 
increased  prosperity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  expansion  and  expense  which  prosperity 
bring  may  also  be  provided  for  by  those  who 
are  blessed  with'  this  world’s  goods.  Where 
can  money  be  used  better  than  in  equipping 
such  an  institution,  which  shall  do  its  noble 
work  long  after  the  giver  has  gone  to  his  re¬ 
ward?  The  prospect  of  a  large  class  next  fall 
is  good,  and  all  hope  that  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  Auburn’s  history  may  be  its  best. 

Pontiac. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Niagara.  Falls. — The  Pierce  Avenue  Preeby- 
terian  Church  is  prospering  under  its  pastor, 
the  Rev.  George  NicholJ.  He  having  been  in 
that  relation  just  one  year  on  Sabbath,  July 
let,  special  notice  was  taken  of  this  first  anni¬ 
versary.  The  Niagara  Falls  Oaaette  thus  re¬ 
fers  to  his  work:  A  year  ago  Mr.  Nicholl 
took  charge  of  this  church,  which  is  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  this  fast  growing  city,  and  it 
has  been  with  him  an  earnest  steady  struggle 
to  gather  and  build  up  the  new  population  of 
the  city  as  it  came  in.  Mr.  Nicholl  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  gifted  in  this  respect.  He  is  a  quiet 
earnest  little  man,  a  student  of  human  nature, 
and  knows  how  to  reach  his  people.  He  came 
here  from  Wampsville,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  had 
taken  a  church  and  built  up  a  good  congrega¬ 
tion.  Prior  to  this  and  for  several  years  be 
was  state  superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools, 
and  is  a  thorough  Sunday  School  worker. 
His  own  Sunday  School  shows  that  his  meth¬ 
ods  are  correct,  as  it  had  an  attendance  in 
that  sparsely  settled  district  of  over  120  yes¬ 
terday,  despite  the  great  beat.  In  bis  year’s 
work  Mr.  Nicholl  has  seen  his  congregation 
steadily  increase  until  now  it  numbers  between 
150  and  200  souls  with  a  church  membership 
of  60.  This  is  the  result  of  the  energetic  work 
of  the  pastor  of  the  Pierce  Avenue  Church. 
The  anniversary  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
morning.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper 
was  administered  in  the  evening,  when  eight 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  church.  'The 
communion  set,  consisting  of  a  tankard,  four 
cups,  two  plates,  and  baptismal  bowl  were 
then  used  for  the  first  time.  They  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  church  by  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  Sunday  School,  the  presentation  being 
made  Friday  evening  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Bacon 
and  C.  M.  Young  representing  the  Sunday 
School,  thus  adding  another  link  to  the  chain 
of  love  existing  between  these  two  churches. 
The  church  was  also  remenihere.l  by  J.  J. 
Carr,  the  jeweler  of  Main  street,  with  the 

fift  of  a  beautiful  clock.  The  Woman’s 
^neficent  Society  of  the  church  supplied  a 
need  by  the  gift  of  an  oak  communion  table, 
also  a  pulpit  book-stand. 

Lyon'sFalls. — Thursday,  July  12th(to-day), 
at  10  o’clock  A.M. ,  is  the  time  named  for  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Forest  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  this  very  pleasant  rural  town  in 
^wis  County.  The  services  will  be  of  a  very 
interesting  character,  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Fry,  and  bis  helpers  having  evidently 
taken  much  pains  with  their  arrangement. 
Those  announced  to  take  part  in  the  dedica¬ 
tory  service  are  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Allen,  H.  B. 
Silliman,  LL.  D. ,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Eamshaw, 
the  Rev.  Eneas  McLean,  who  gives  the  histor¬ 
ical  address ,  Mr.  G.  H.  P.  Gould,  who  speaks 
for  the  Building  Committee;  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Taylor,  D. D. ,  whqgivesthe  Congratulatory 
Address.  The  Rev.  W.  Fry  next  leads  a  Re¬ 
sponsive  Scripture  Reading,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Dedication  is  said,  viz :  Minister 
and  People  unitedly — This  House  which  we 
have  been  permitted  to  build  through  the  gra¬ 
cious  favor  of  Divine  Providence,  we  do  now 
solemnly  dedicate  to  the  worship  and  service 
of  Almighty  God,  the  Father,  the  Son.  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  The  Dedicatory  Prayer 
follows,  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter.  D.  D..  of 
New  York,  and  after  the  hymn  “O  Thou 
whose  own  vast  temple  stands,”  the  Benedic¬ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Jessup.  At  3  P.M. 
there  will  be  a  service  for  Young  People  and 
Children,  and  at  7.80  in  the  evening  Dr.  S.  B. 
Rossiter  will  preach,  being  aided  in  parts  of 
service  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  McClusky,  H.  B. 
Silliman,  LL.  D..  and  the  Pastor.  The  Elders 
of  this  church  are  Messrs.  Clinton  B.  Plumb 
and  C.  Collins  Merriam. 

Bethlehem. — The  Presbytery  of  North  River 
ordained  Mr.  F.  L.  Cornish  as  pastor  of  this 
church  June  28th.  The  sermon  was  preached 
^  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  C.  McGiffert,  D.  D. ,  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  the  charge  to 
the  pastor  by  the  Rev.  George  D.  Egbert  of 
Cornwall ;  the  charge  to  the  people  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Straus  of  Cold  Spring.  The 
moderator,  the  Rev.  Plato  T.  Jones  of  Mattea- 
wan,  presided  and  offered  the  prayer  of  ordi¬ 
nation. 

Luzerne. — Rev.  W.  P.  Harmon  has  taken 
temporary  care  of  the  Rockwell  Falls  Church 
at  Luzerne. 

Albany. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Albany  has  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  John  R. 
CroBsor. 

Wappinohr’s  Falls— Rev.  W.  W.  Thorpe 


has  accepted  the  hearty  call  of  this  church. 

Princetown. — The  Princetown  Church  has 
engaged  the  Rev.  A.  McLean  as  stated  supply. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Cape  May. — The  Rev.  D.  H.  Laverty,  D.  D., 
was  on  J uly  2d  installed  pastor  of  the  Cold 
Spring  Church,  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  West  Jersey  Presbytery.  The 
Rev.  J.  M.  Cockins  presided  and  preached 
the  sermon,  the  Rev.  John  Ewing,  D.  D..  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Clear¬ 
field  Park  the  charge  to  the  congregation. 
The  occasion  was  an  interesting  one  and  that 
historic  church  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  of  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Laverty. 

MICHIGAN. 

Newberry. — Six  members  were  received  in¬ 
to  this  church  July  1st.  Four  others,  received 
by  the  Session,  were  detained  away,  making 
the  number  of  those  received  since  January 
28,  of  whom  all  come  by  confession  of  faith 
save  two,  by  letter.  Children’s  day  was  ob¬ 
served  very  appropriately,  $7.00  being  sent  to 
the  S.  S.  Missionary  work.  The  pastor,  the 
Rev.  V.  K.  Beshgetoor,  began  bis  third  year 
with  this  church  last  Sabbath.  The  outlook 
is  very  promising. 

Allegan. — Thirty-one  members  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  added  to  this  church  as  the  result  of 
quiet  labor  steadily  bestowed.  The  pastor,  the 
Rev.  J  A.  Barnes,  enjoys  the  confidence  and 
cooperation  of  his  people,  and  the  church  is 
manifesting  new  life  in  all  its  activities.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  pastorate  of  less  than  two 
years,  the  Sunday-school  and  young  people’s 
societies  have  more  than  doubled  in  member¬ 
ship,  and  a  junior  society  has  been  organized 
and  brought  into  a  flourishing  condition  with 
more  than  fifty  members.  Some  removals  and 
the  hard  times  have  affected  the  church,  but 
the  members  are  getting  into  better  working 
condition,  and  are  looking  hopefully  to  the 
future. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Louisville  met  in  the 
Warren  Memorial  Church,  Louisville,  June 
25th,  when  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Richmond,  D.  D, 
was  released  from  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Central  Church,  Louisville,  in  order  that  he 
might  accept  the  Presidency  of  Princeton 
Collegiate  Institute,  Princeton,  Ky.  (Corre¬ 
spondents  will  please  note  the  change  of  ad¬ 
dress.)  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Dawson  was  released 
from  the  pastoral  care  of  Calvary  Church, 
Louisville,  and  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Monmouth,  in  order  that  he  might  accept  a 
call  to  the  Westminster  Church,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Jacob  T.  Boyer  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  and  dismissed  to  Platte  Presbytery. 
The  Rev.  Will  M.  Burgess  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  Rev.  J,  R. 
Collier  was  elected  Stated  Clerk  vice  Dr.  Rich¬ 
mond,  resigned. 

KANSAS. 

Wichita.— The  pastor  of  the  Lincoln  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  has  entered  upon  his 
third  year  under  favorable  conditions.  Lewis 
Academy  of  this  city  held  its  seventh  com¬ 
mencement  in  June,  graduating  a  class  of 
eight,  five  of  whom  will  enter  college  this 
autumn.  The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  George  R.  Smith  of  Wichita, 
and  the  annual  address  was  given  by  Rev. 
S.  M.  Davis,  D.D.,  of  Newton,  Kansas.  Tnis 
institution  is  doing  excellent  work  and  is 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
church. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Germantown  German. — This  church,  near 
Lenox,  is  enlarging  and  improving  their  manse. 
The  Rev.  August  Kalohn  is  now  serving  the 
firth  year  as  their  pastor.  They  contribute 
faithfully  to  all  the  boards  of  the  church  and 
to  the  American  Bible  Society.  More  than 
fifty  families  find  here  a  church  home.  In 
the  midst  of  the  splendid  farms  and  comforta¬ 
ble  homes  arises  the  church  spire. 

Bohemian. — The  First  Bohemian  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  Bon  Homme  County,  is  much 
encouraged  by  a  student  supply,  Mr.  Otokar 
Utikal  of  Union  Seminary.  'They  greatly  en¬ 
joy  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  John  Linka  of 
the  First  Bohemian  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Brule  County,  who  cares  for  them  as  much  as 
he  can  while  faithful  to  that  church. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Antrim,  N.  H. — July  Srd  was  a  red  letter 
day  for  pastor  and  people  in  the  beautiful 
village  of  Antrim,  as  they  dedicated  the  edifice 
recently  completed  to  the  worship  and  service 
of  the  triune  God,  and  without  a  dollar  of 
incumbrance.  The  services  really  began  the 


previous  evening,  with  a  sermon  bv  the  Rev. 
Robert  Court,  D.D. ,  stated  clerk  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Boston.  Long  before  the  hour  of 
service  on  Tuesday  (2. 80  P.  M. )  the  people  be¬ 
gan  to  gather.  Not  only  the  residents  of  the 
village  and  surrounding  county,  but  elegant 
equipages  from  villages  and  cities  contiguous, 
and  many  also  by  the  incoming  trains,  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  event  was  of  more  than  local 
interest  and  importance.  His  Exellency,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  honored  the 
occasion  with  his  presence,  and  sat  on  the 
pulpit  platform.  Ex-Govemor  Goodel,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  “the  Goodel  Cutlery  Works,” 
and  an  officer  of  the  Baptist  church  of  Antrim, 
and  many  other  distinguished  guests,  rendered 
the  congregation  a  notable  one.  The  dedica¬ 
tion  sermon  from  Jeremiah  vi.  16:  “Ask  for 
the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and 
walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your 
souls,  was  delivered  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Cochrane,  D.D. ,  and  was  largely  his¬ 
torical.  The  sermon  was  worthy  of  the  man 
and  the  occasion.  The  Revs.  Dr.  Court,  T. 
M.  Davies  of  Manchester,  and  C.  S.  Dewing 
participated  in  the  services.  Dr.  Court  reading 
the  service  of  dedication,  which  was  appropri¬ 
ate  and  impressive.  A  large  chorus  choir, 
rendered  several  anthems  with  fine  effect. 
Dr.  Morris  Christie.  Treasurer,  and  for  many 
years  the  leading  physician  of  Antrim,  gave 
a  financial  report,  showing  that  all  obligations 
involved  in  the  enterprise  had  been  fully  and 
promptly  met.  Gen.  Sylvester  Little  voiced 
the  gratitude  of  the  church  to  donors  and 
committees  for  generosity  and  fidelity.  Hon. 
Nathan  C.  Jameson,  a  New  York  merchant, 
who  resides  during  the  summer  in  his  native 
village,  delivered  the  keys  to  the  session  in  a 
very  happy  address,  and  a  felicitous  response 
was  made  by  Mr.  James  W.  Perkins  for  the 
Session.  The  closing  service  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  pastor- at  large  at  7.80  P  M., 
and  appeals  were  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Boston  who  participated 
in  the  dedication  services,  to  the  people  to 
improve  the  impressive  occasion,  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  God  and  His  service.  The  new 
church  building  is  the  third  in  a  period  of 
more  than  a  century.  The  first  services  were 
held  in  Deacon  Aikens’  barn  in  September, 
1775,  and  the  first  edifice  was  erected  in  1784- 
85  on  the  loftiest  eminence  to  be  found,  dis¬ 
tant  two  and  one-half  miles  from  what  is  now 
the  village  of  Antrim.  In  these  modern  days 
balloons  or  elevators  would  be  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  church  at¬ 
tendance,  but  these  Scotch -Irish  settlers  were 
accustomed  to  “roughing  it,”  and  doubtless 
wanted  to  get  as  near  heaven  as  possible,  and 
have  at  the  same  time  a  good  sweep  of  the 
surrounding  landscape  below,  and  thus  antici¬ 
pate  the  stealthy  approach  pf  hostile  Indians. 
The  second  building,  a  commodious  brick 
structure,  and  still  standing,  was  dedicated 
November  15,  1826,  nearly  sixty- eight  years 
ago.  A  majority  of  the  congregation  pi  eferred 
to  locate  on  a  less  lofty  height,  and  incurred 
bitter  opposition  from  the  minority  for  such 
conformity  to  the  lower  world.  When  it  was 
decided,  in  1891,  to  build  the  present  structure 
in  the  thriving  village  of  Antrim,  there  was  a 
minority  to  again  protest  against  this  final 
descent  into  the  midst  of  the  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  of  the  ambitious  commercial  centre  of  its 
township.  This  has  occasioned  the  only  un¬ 
pleasantness  in  the  otherwise  most  auspicious 
consummation  of  a  wise  and  grand  undertak¬ 
ing.  The  new  edifice  is  finely  located,  and  in 
all  its  appointments  is  as  near  perfect  as  one 
could  conceive ;  it  cost  nearly  $20,000.  A  large 
number  of  electric  lamps  had  just  been  intro¬ 
duced,  brilliantly  illuminating  the  main  audi¬ 
ence-room  and  all  the  adjuncts.  Dr.  Cochrane 
is  the  third  pastor  in  a  period  of  ninety  years, 
and  after  twenty-six  years  of  service  is  be¬ 
loved  by  his  people  and  widely  known  and 
honored  by  all  denominations  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  by  the  Presbytery  of  Boston.  Be¬ 
sides  the  active  duties  of  his  pastorate,  he  is 
the  author  of  several  valuable  histories  of  An¬ 
trim  and  other  adjacent  towns,  being  a  native 
of  this  region. 

Manchesteb,  N.  H.  —  At  the  communion 
service  the  Ist  inst. ,  the  pastor  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Davies,  welcomed 
seven  on  confession  of  their  faith.  “The  Man¬ 
chester  Union”  noted  the  good  attendance  and 
the  excellent  discourse  on  “Some  of  the  results 
of  communion  with  God  as  exibited  in  the 
life  of  Moses.  ” 

Taunton,  Mass. — The  Rev.  Edward  Scofield 
is  beginning  to  realize  some  of  the  fruits  of 
wise  and  persistent  labor  in  this  somewhat 
difficult  field.  D. 
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A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 

Do  Pastors,  Elders  or  Deacons 
want  to  know 

ot  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
the  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment ;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost ;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading;  methods  of 
lighting,  heating,  or  ventilating  churches ; 
Communion  sets  of  solid  silver  or  plated -ware, 
cost,  new  designs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine, 
fermented  or  unfermented,  its  cost,  keeping, 
etc.  ;  the  latest  books  on  religious  topics,  their 
character,  or  cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ; 
stained  glass  windows ;  memorial  tablets ; 
pews,  pulpits,  reading  -  desks,  reading-lights, 
pulpit  furniture,  carpets,  cushions,  fonts, 
bells,  clocks,  pianos,  organs,  great  or  small, 
or  anything  else  of  use  in  or  about  the  church  ? 
If  you  do,  write  to  The  Evangelist,  and  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  you  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  charge. 

Do  the  T rustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con¬ 
sideration.  bow  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how*  other  church¬ 
es  raise  money,  how  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Evangelist  will  give  them  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 


Does  the  Organist  or  Choir 
Leader 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun¬ 
taries,  preludes,  offertories,  chants.  Scrip¬ 
ture  sentences,  or  selections  from  any  ora¬ 
torios  ;  of  new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric ; 
or  of  any  thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beau¬ 
tify  the  musical  service?  If  so,  have  him 
write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-School  Sup¬ 
erintendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday  -  school  work,  seats,  black  -  boards, 
maps,  charts,  texts,  song-books,  cards,  can¬ 
tatas,  lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for 
libraries,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards, 
library  cards,  librarians’  records,  superintend¬ 
ents’  records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate 
information  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  meetings,  sewing 
circles,  pastors’  aid  societies,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  agencies  of  church  work? 
If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Young  People 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers.  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscribers  or  not,  should  avail  them 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for,  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to 
the  paper  to  be  a  medium  between  its  readers 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical. 

Publisher  of  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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WITHOUT 

Mejjione.. 


An 

Oxygen 
Home  Cure 


Not  a  Battery 
No  Shock 
No  Recharging 
or  Extra  Expense 


Shall  we  mail  you  a  book  (Tree)  that  tells  about  the  Electropoise,  the  the¬ 
ory,  the  price,  ease  of  sncceasfal  application,  why  It  cures  when  all  else 
flails,  etc.? 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO., 


Testimonials. 


“My  own  experience  with  the  ElectropoUe  warrants  me  in  com¬ 
mending  it  without  reserve  to  the  public." 

Ber.  W.  H.  DePny,  Au’t  Kd.  N.  T.  ChrUtlaa  Advocate. 

“lam  glad  to  add  my  voice  in  praise  of  the  Electropoise— the  new 
means  of  cure  for  the  ins  of  human  flesh.” 

Bev.  Kdw.  L.  Hyde.  SSS  Madleon  Ave.,  PlalnBeld,  K.  J. 

“Personal  experience  and  observation  has  convinced  me  of  the 
wonderful  curative  effects  of  the  Electropoise.” 

Gen.  B.  O.  Dyrenfbrtb,  Late  Com.  of  Patents,  Waahinuton. 

“I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Electropoise  for 
rheumatism,  as  I  know  it  will  do  all  you  claim.” 

Leonard  Panlson,  Com.  Herohant,  83  Leonard  St.,  N.  T. 


“But  thanks  be  to  Ood  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  sick— a  simple, 
single  remedy— an  instrument  called  the  Electropoise.” 

ProL  Totten  ot  Tale  Collece. 


“Through  the  ravages  of  LaQrippe  my  daughter  u>as  a  distorted 
cripple;  the  Electropoise  cured  her;  all  else  had  failed.” 

Horatio  Gatos,  Ten.  Aretadeaeon  of  Western  Mo.,  Kansas  City. 


“I  have  usedyour  Electropoise  for  rheumatism,  and  have  never 
failed  to  be  benefltted  by  its  application.” 

Gov.  Thomas  M.  Holt  of  North  Corollna. 


“I  have  used  the  Electropoise,  and  while  I  do  not  know  how  it 
works,  I  know  it  is  a  wonder,  and  cheap  at  any  price." 

A.  P.  Connolly,  “The  Inter-Oecan,’*  Cbleauo. 


“I  have  used  the  Electropoise  in  my  family  with  beneficial  re¬ 
sults;  it  cured  my  son  of  a  severe  nervous  affection.” 

Bev.  Boss  Toylor,  150  Fifth  Are.,  New  York. 

“Since  last  Fall  I  have  had  a  terrible  cough,  which  nothing 
would  aUay.  A  month's  use  of  the  Electropoise  cured  it.” 

Bev.  Joel  Jewell,  Troy,  Pa. 


“The  Electropoise  has  worked  like  a  charm  in  Mrs.  Oailey's  case, 
her  constipation  is  gone,  and  her  general  health  much  Improved.” 

Bev.  B.  B.  Galley,  Morristown,  Ohio. 


“The  Electropoise  cured  me  of  the  effects  of  La  Orippe  from 
which  I  had  suffered  much ;  it  is  a  wonderful  instrument.” 

Bev.  Wm.  MeDonald,  Kd.  Christian  Witness,  Boston. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishins  Company, 

83  Union  Square.  New  York. 

^CHEBMBBHORN’S  TEACHERS*  AGENCY. 

Uldeet  and  best  known  io  U.  8. 

^  Established  1865. 

8  East  14th  Sthbbt,  Nbw  York. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 

HENBY  R.  ELLIOT.  PubUsher. 

Miss  Spring’s  EofUsb  and  French  School  for  Girls, 

No.  121  Elast  Thirty-sixth  Street,  near  Park  Avenue, 
reopens  Thursday,  Sept.  27.  Class  fer  Little  Boys. 

Terhs:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countriee  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  In  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriter.  Five  dollars. 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more.  Two  doUars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  tweoty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
SuBSCRiBKRS  who  Change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Pott-offlee  at  New  York  at  second-clow 
mail  matter. 

The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green) 

School  for  Girls. 

Re-opens  Wednesday.  Oct.  8d,  at  new  location. 

176  West  7M  Street.  Sherman  Square. 

TkyriSS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Morristown.  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  IS. 
Resideot,  native  French  and  German  teachers.  Special 
advantage  in  Music  and  Art.  Certificate  admits  to 
Smith.  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  College  for  Women. 
Terms  for  boarding  pupils,  $700  per  year. 

THE  COMSTOCK  SCHOOL. 

Family  and  day  school  for  girls.  82d  year  Oct.  3d. 
Kindergarten  in  charge  of  Miss  Nathalie  Sedgwick. 

Mias  Day,  Principal.  32  West  40th  Street. 

awd  C^joUeges. 

The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

ETVEBSIDE  DRIVE. 

rStb  and  86tb  Streets.  New  York. 

IVY  HALL,  NlSS'SfK??; 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established,  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  .Maxweli.,  Principal. 

WELLS  COLLEGE 

Three  Fall  Omrse!)  of  Sindy.  Location  beantifol  and 
heallhfnL  New  building  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  begins  September  19,  1894.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Seven  Cables,  Bridgeton.  New  Jersey. 

MRS.  WESTGOTT’S  BOARDING  SGHOOL 

FOR  GIRLiS.  Acsdsmic  and  Colisge  prsparstory  courMS.  Cer- 
trficsts  admits  to  Smith  Collage.  Native,  French  and  German 
taachers.  Gymnasium.  Climate  mild  and  dry. 

CAYU&A  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

Advaniages— A  well  di-ciplined  school.  Experienced 
Teachers.  Location  near  Cornell  University.  Term  be¬ 
gins  Sept.  19, 1894.  For  illustrated  circnlar,  addres-s 

Col  C.  J.  WRIGH  r,  b.s.,  a  m  .  ( 
or  ALFRED  K.  McALPINE.  A.M.,  f  ^aclpals. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Opens  September  26tb. 
For  circulars  and  reports  apply  to  Principals. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  P.  O.,  PA. 

T>VE  SEMINARY.  BYE.  NEW-YORK.- For  partlon. 
X\  lars address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

TirOUGHTOV  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 
XI  Cliuton.  N.T.  Affords  finest  ad vaatages  for  cnltnre 
and  social  trainii  g,  with  thorough  preparation  for  the 
best  CoUeg-B.  Sanitation  perfecL  For  illnstrated  cata¬ 
logue,  address  A.  G.  BENEDKTT.  Principal. 

“WOODFIELD.” 

Boarding  School  for  Girls.  I5tb  year.  Terms,  from 
$600  to  $300  per  year.  Address  for  Catalogue,  “Wood- 
field,”  Logan.  Pbila.  Co..  Pa. 

YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

COU  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Cornwall.  N,  Y. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Ckinrses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Nkw  York,  Canandaigua. 

RANGER  PLACB  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  Estob- 
\jr  lifhed  1876.  Year  begins  Sept.  19.  Preparatory, 
Academic  and  Coll^ate  deiiartmente.  Certificates 
accepted  by  leading  Collegee  and  UniveT^'tiee. 

CAROLI^  A.  COMSTOCK.  President. 

A  FIRST-CUSS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR  Girls,  will  receive  the  daughters  of  professional 
men  at  one  half  of  its  regnlar  ra'es.  Address,  “Prin¬ 
cipal.”  P.  0.  Box  1502,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Nkw  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie*s  School  for  Girls 

Twenty-oiuth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Yassar  and  Wellesley. 

PEHIiSTLYANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Location  Beantifnl  and  HenlthfliL 

Excellent  facilities  for  tbe  study  of  the  Classics,  Math¬ 
ematics.  History  and  Literature,  Music  and  Art.  Thor¬ 
ough  work  in  Laboratories.  Cabinets  and  Gymnasium. 
Year  opens  September  12, 189L  Early  application  desir¬ 
able.  For  Cat-i  logue  appit  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 

Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution, 
offers  superior  facilities  in  these  branches  as  a  specialty 
or  in  connection  with  the  regular  litemry  courses  of 
study.  For  catalogues  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  ETjACK,  A.M..  President,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

UKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

PAINISVIIXE,  OHIO. 

Ibractically  Collegiate  with  tbe  care  and  culture  of 
home.  Miss  MARY  EVANS,  Principal. 

^1  k  )l  1  D  A  '*’**’®  dWeet  of  the  Colleges 

L  L— IVI  1  fiM  fo'"  women.  Thoroughly 

equipped.  Music  and  Art 
\  1  1^  ^  Departments.  For  cats- 

-  logue  addiess  Rev.  Rcfus 
B.  Grkbn.  D.D..  Pres’t. 

PARK  PLACE  5S?na^tls«e^n?erCoi- 

leire  npon  certificate. 
$^ayear.  Forcir- 
n  l_  cnlars  address  Rev. 

R.  8.  Green,  D.D., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary 
for  Women. 

Fortieth  year  opens  Sept.  12. 1894.  Complete  College 
Courses.  Classical  and  Literary.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  ELicution  and  Art.  Faculty  ot  twen¬ 
ty  members.  Library  over  6000  volumes.  Well 
equipped  Biological  and  Physical  Laboratories  and 
Art  Studios.  Buildings  lighted  by  e  ectricity  and 
heated  by  steam.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Bean¬ 
tifnl  location.  Campus  of  65  acres.  Terms,  S200 
per  year. 

MISS  LBTT.A  8.  McKEE,  Fh.D. 

President. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

N.  Y.  Regnlar  and  optional  courses  for  Young  Ladies'. 
10  teachers.  Cbas.  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D.,  Prest. 

NkwJbrskt  Lawrenceville 

LAWRENCEYILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Fodndation 

Capacity  of  School  300. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisable. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address 
Rev.  Jambs  C.  Mackbmzik,  Ph.O. 

GLENDALE 

Forty  First  Year.  IleaatUal  and  kealUiral 

■oeatloB.  Fifteen  miles  north  of  Cnucinnati. 

Full  coarse  of  stady,  Preparatory  and  CoUe- 
Elato.  Best  facilities  in  Moale,  Ai^  etc.,  with 
home  care  and  supervision. 

■ev.I..l».  POTWB,  IkD.,  Gleadalo,  OU* 

FORT  EOWRRD  COIUOMTE INSTITUTL 

For  Young  Wemen  and  Girls.  Superior  modern  build¬ 
ings  and  appointments.  Five  courses  and  preparatory. 
12  teachers.  $270.  87th  year,  SepL  25.  DInstrated  cata¬ 
logue.  JOS.  B.  KING,  D.D.,  Princip^,  Fort  Edward. 

UPSON  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO..  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 

WEST  JfRSEY  lUDEMY, 

A  School  for  Boyo—Sreparei  for  College  or  Bueleeee—A  Chrte- 
tiue  Homo  euMt  Sehool. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1861,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beautifully  situated 
with  Urge  and  beantifnl  gronnda  and  bsUdlags,  fine  gymna- 
alam.  and  every  sarreandlng  refined,  bealthtBl  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  suiroundinga  received.  For  terms, 
course  of  study,  refereaoaa  etc  ,spph  to 

PH«BUS  W.  LYON,  A.M..  PrindpsL 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

BnitdingsnDsarpssaed  for  oomfiHt  snd  hsslth.  Twenty- 
fin  serss— twelve  in  grorstiske  for  rowing  snd  sksting. 
rissslnsl  snd  general eonrse  a<  study ;  also^reparctory 
sad eational.  Year ooannenoes  Sept.  IS,  ISM.  Appirto 
lllBS  IDA  C.  ALLEN,  Princip^  Bradford,  Haai. 

ROANOKE  COLLEGE.  ykab. 

Elective  coxirse.  High  etandard.  Large  library.  La¬ 
boratory.  Healthful  mountain  climate.  Coni’l  and 
Prep’y  Cooraes.  Oood  morale.  Very  moderate  ex- 
peneee.  Catalogue,  with  views,  free.  Address 

The  PRESIDENT,  Salem.  Virginia. 


South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

College  for  Women. 

A  flue  winter  resort  for  girls  and  young  ladies,  where 
protection  from  Inclement  winters  and  unsurpassed  ad¬ 
vantages  in  education  are  secured,  Tbe  grounds,  four 
acres— the  baodsomest  of  any  school  io  the  South— make 
a  winter  garden  attracive  tor  out-door  exercise.  Same 
climate  as  Summerville,  Aiken  or  California.  Music 
and  Art  departments  finest  in  the  South.  EVench  and 
German  spoken.  Buildings  heated  by  hot- water  beaters. 
Appointments  and  sanitary  arrangements  first  class. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson,  D.D.,  President. 


hotels  and  jiummcr  ^jesoi^ts. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street. 

Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK, 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“There  is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  tbe  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
in  a  public  bouse,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  von  turn  vour  face  toward  New  York.” 


Anew  home l— The  Home  Hotel.  146-148-151  Saint 
Ann’s  Avenue.  New  York  City,  incorporated  1888, 
and  devoted  hitherto  to  the  interests  of  authors,  artists 
and  teachers,  having  enlargee  its  accommodations,  will 
now  receive  other  elderly  people  of  respectability,  and 
oiTers  the  comfor's  of  a  refined  home  at  $15  00  per  month 
and  upward.  $300  admits  a  life  guest  of  65  years.  Note 
— Governesses,  tea'ibers  and  students  mav  board  tor 
$3.50  per  week.  Teachers  visiting  tbe  city.  75  cents  per 
day.  Miss  M.  A.  Fisher.  Manager. 


Maple  View  House,  Sullivan  County.  Liberty.  N.  Y. 
Une  mile  from  statiuo ;  accommodates  65;  elevation 
2,000  feet ;  large  farm ;  good  sh«de  T  rms,  $8  to  $12 
weekly.  J.  B.  NICHOLS  &  SON. 


CREST  VIEW 

SANITARIUM 


GREENWICH,  CT. 


Absolutely  healthful;  very  accessible:  stmerlor  accommo- 
datlous;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D, 


MISS  ESCUDIER’S 

BOARDING  HOUSE,  22  Mt.  Carmel  St.,  Quebec ;  near 
the  Citadel,  the  Governor’s  Ghirden  and  Dnfferln  Ter¬ 
race.  Terms  on  application. 


THE  MUSKOKA  LAKES,  CANADA. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  of  facts  to  state  that  the  Musko- 
ka  Lakes  nccai^  R  position  unique  among  the  summer 
resorts  of  the  North  American  Continent.  Its  salubri¬ 
ous  atmosphere  “is  fatal  to  Hay  Fever,”  says  “Outing.” 
Write  for  Books  and  information  to  the  undersigned. 
Prh  es  range  from  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  day,  and  special  rates 
to  those  staying  for  a  time. 


BEAUMARIS, 


EDWARD  PBOWSE,  Pro¬ 
prietor.  Boating,  Fish¬ 
ing,  Bathing.  The  Hotel 
Tonden  Island,  Maskoka.  Farm  supplies  tiie  cele¬ 
brated  Musitoka  Umb  and  mutton  and  plenty  of  fresh 
milk  and  veg  tables,  etc. 


JOHN  FRASER,  Proprietor. 
Comfortable  Family  Ho¬ 
tel.  Ghtod  table,  boating 
Port  Carling,  Maskoka  Lakes,  and  fishing.  Fine  scen¬ 
ery.  Restful  cool  nights.  Air  pure  and  invigorating. 


STRATTON  HOUSE, 


SUMMER  HOMES.  A  beautifully  illustrated  book 
—list  of  over  3000  summer  liotels  and  board!  og  houses  in 
Cat  skill  mountains  and  Northern  New  York  Send  six 
cents  in  stamps  to  H.  B.  <lagoe.  Gen.  Eastn.  Pass.  Agt., 
West  Shore  R.R.,  383  Broadway,  New  York,  or  free  upon 
application. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  rest,  change,  or  recrea¬ 
tion,  all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  hells,  steam  heat, 
snn  parlor,  and  prom  nade  on  the  loof ;  suites  of  rooms 
with  baths.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Ten¬ 
nis,  Croquet,  etc.  Massage,  Electricity.  All  baths  and 
remedial  appliances.  New  Turkish  and  Russian  Baths. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  Institution  for  tbe  thoroughly  effective  and  perfectly 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tumors,  and  all  malig¬ 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  knlte. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U.  8,  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  our  Sanatorium  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DRg.  W.  BROWN  A  SON  North  Adams,  Maas. 
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CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM. 


Prof.  M.  B.  Riddle,  as  quoted  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  June  28th,  raises  some  very  impor¬ 
tant  questions.  As  against  what  he  calls  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  beneficent  and  philan¬ 
thropic  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
says;  “The  New  Testament  certainly  presses 
upon  the  rich  their  duty  and  privilege  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  poor."  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
statement  gives  the  incidental  rather  than  the 
essential  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on 
the  use  of  wealth.  Take  the  sacrificial  life 
and  death  of  Jesus ;  His  second  fundamental 
commandment,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
boras  thyself,”  the  Golden  Rule;  Paul’s  “We, 
then,  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our¬ 
selves,”  “Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every 
man  another’s  wealth,”  “Bear  ye  one  another’s 
burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ,” 
“Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others”; 
John’s  “We  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  brethren,”  and  a  multitude  of  other  Scrip¬ 
ture  statements  in  harmony  with  these.  In 
the  presence  of  such  emphatic  and  definite 
teachings  is  there  any  possible  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  a  man  ought  to  offer  all  that  he 
has — be  it  education,  social  influence,  political 
power,  skill,  capital,  or  what  not — to  God 
“upon  the  altar  of  His  love  for  man”?  Does 
a  rich  man  do  this,  a  millionaire  who  builds  a 
factory  only  with  regard  to  increasing  his 
own  wealth  and  with  no  regard,  yea,  without 
a  chief  regard  to  his  fellow-men?  Or  when  he 
hires  laborers  only  at  the  market  rate?  Or 
when  he  sells  his  product,  not  at  a  fair  price, 
but  at  what  the  ignorance  or  the  necessities 
of  his  brethren  enables  bim  to  get? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  competition  drives 
him  to  this  usual  course.  This,  then,  raises 
the  question  whether  our  competitive  system 
is  Christian.  This  system,  in  its  nakedness, 
says :  “  Let  each  look  out  for  himself,  ’’  and 
encourages  the  crowding  of  others  down  that 
one  may  rise.  Is  not  the  motto  of  one  of  our 
labor  organizations,  “Each  for  all,  and  all  for 
each,”  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  Spirit 
of  Christ?  If  so,  why  should  not  the  pulpit  so 
declare  and  so  lend  its  influence  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  system  more  Christian  than  that 
of  the  present? 

Those  who  hold  to  Prof.  Riddle’s  position 
have  much  to  say  of  the  rights  of  property. 
If  property  can  have  rights,  then  it  must  have 
duties.  Why  not  talk  of  these  duties?  Has 
there,  in  fact,  not  been  so  much  said  about 
the  rights  of  property  that  we  may  well  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  the  discussion  of  its  duties? 
But  are  we  sure  that  the  rights  of  property 
are  well  defined,  that  our  traditional  notions 
on  this  subject  are  in  accord  with  God’s  will? 
No  matter  how  venerable  from  age  an  idea 
may  be,  how  well  intrenched  behind  human 
laws,  the  Christian  will  consider  nothing  right 
that  cannot  show  a  divine  warrant  for  its 
being. 

If  a  stream  of  water  runs  through  a  man’s 
farm,  the  farmer  is  not,  even  by  man’s  laws, 
given  absolute  control  of  the  water.  In  his 
use  of  it  he  must  have  constant  reference  to 
his  neighbors.  A  seam  of  coal  runs  through 
the  same  farm.  The  farmer  had  no  more  to 
do  with  the  making  of  that  coal  than  he  had 
with  the  making  of  the  river.  Both  were 
made  by  God  for  man’s  good,  both  are  needed 
by  mankind.  Where  in  God’s  Word  does  the 
farmer  get  the  right  to  say  whether  that  coal 
shall  be  taken  out  or  not,  and  to  say  bow  much 
his  neighbors  shall  pay  for  it  per  ton?  That 
he  should  be  paid  for  his  labor  and  expense 
incurred  in  mining  is  evident.  But  has  there 


rinanrial  lil)  aasared  for  life,  to  buyers,  either  thooeuids  or 
I  uiauuai  liu  hundreds.  Write  Hill  &  Co.,  168  Broadway,  N.  T 


been  sufficient  attention  given  to  the  question 
whether  he  has  a  right  to  any  remuneration 
beyond  this,  and  to  say  whether  the  coal  shall 
be  mined  or  not?  Who  should  study  and  dis¬ 
cuss  such  questions  if  not  the  heralds  of  a 
kingdom,  one  of  whose  characteristics  is  right¬ 
eousness?  One  of  the  great  offences  of  the 
Pharisees,  in  our  Saviour’s  eyes,  was  their 
taking  for  granted  that  their  traditions  ex- 


P«roentei;ea  of  Hndeaisnated  Contrlbntlona. 

SV>r  the  Knidance  of  Cbareh  Sesatons  in  the  dietribu- 
t>on  of  miBcellanPone  and  andesigoate.!  contribntlone 
tak«n  np  in  the  Sabnatb  colleotioas,  tbe  General  Aeaein* 
bly  has  made  certain  reoommendntioue.  It  is  to  •« 
rememberea,  however,  that  these  percentagee  of  dletri* 
hution  do  not  apply  to  *he  genvrai  collectlone  taken  np 
by  orderof  the  AMsembly  for  the  several  Boards.  The 
Assembly  has  made  no  recommendation  concerning 
these  laltrr  collections,  bat  leaves  the  amount  to  be  con¬ 
tributed  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  tbe  iudlvldnal 
donor.  The  Assembly’s  percentages  of  dlstribation  a^ 
ply  only  to  contributions  concerning  which  the  individ¬ 
ual  dcnor  bas  expressed  no  desire,  and  are  as  follows: 


pressed  the  mind  of  God. 

Because  wicked  or  iguorant  men  make  a 
wrong  use  of  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit,  shall 
we,  humbly  submitting  to  the  guidance  of  tbe 
Holy  Spirit,  refrain  from  an  honest  attempt 
to  discover  and  make  known  the  will  of  a 
righteous  God  concerning  all  things  that 
have  to  do  with  man’s  welfare?  Jesus  has 
clearly  taught  us  that  the  preaching  of  His 
Gospel  would  make  dire  trouble.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  trouble,  there  is  a  constant  tempta¬ 
tion  to  hold  back  part  of  the  Gospel.  Of 
course  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to 
present  the  truth,  but  that  erring  man 
sometimes  takes  the  latter  would  not  seem  to 
be  a  good  reason  why  the  pulpit  should  not 
honestly  try  to  make  known  the  will  of  God 
wherever  two  men  rub  together. 

W.  H.  SCHDYLKR. 


Evbrxtt,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Bryan  Besigns  the  Presidency  of  tbe  Synodical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Account  of 
Ill-Health. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  our  beloved  President,  Mrs  Kate  P.  Bryan. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Woman’s  Synomcal 
Society  in  1882,  Mrs.  B'  yan  by  her  wise  counsel,  un¬ 
tiring  energy  and  consecrated  zeal,  has  greatly 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  organized. 
By  the  command  of  her  physician  she  lays  ^wnthe 
work  at  this  time. 

Correspondeuts  wishing  information  with  regard 
to  school  work  will  address  Mrs.  Diefenderfer,  Erie, 
Pa.— In  regard  to  bo.xes  for  ministers,  families 
plea.se  apply  to  53  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. — Regarding 
the  general  work  of  the  Society  address 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Holmes,  Asst.  Pres. 

HoNssnAiiX,  Watnk  Co.,  Pa. 


PBESTBTEBIAN  RAI.I.Y  IN  THE  STONE 
CHDBCH,  CLEVEEAND. 

The  Presbyterians  in  attendance  upon  the  thir¬ 
teenth  International  Christian  Endeavor  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  rally  in  the  Stone 
Church,  Public  Square,  corner  of  Ontario  street  on 
Thursday,  .iuly  12,  at  2:30  P.M.  Signed,  R.  V.  Hun¬ 
ter,  Joint  Rally  Chairman. 

Pboobamme: 

^11  addresses  limited  to  ten  minutes.) 

Devotional  Service. 

1.  Place  of  the  Endeavorers  in  the  Local  Church. 

1.  Educate,  Rev.  Dr.  McTavisK  Toronto,  Canada. 

2.  HelpfuL  Mr.  George  Tower  Fui^son,  Toronto, 
Canada.  Ten  minutes  for  general  discussion. 

2.  The  Endeavor  movement  as  related  to  the  de¬ 
nomination.  1.  Promoting  loyalty  and  efficiency. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Sneed,  Columbfi^  Mo.  2.  Our  Young 
People,  Rev.  T.  B.  Penfield,  New  York.  3.  Dis¬ 
cussion. 

3.  The  Endeavorers  and  Missions.  1.  Their  duty 
to  the  heathen.  Rev.  W.  M.  Hayes,  Chefoo,  China. 
2.  The  Missionary  extension  explained,  Mr.  S.  L. 
Mershoe,  Evanston,  Ill.  3.  The  Woman’s  Board, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wishard,  New  York.  4.  Endeav¬ 
orers  and  Foreign  Missions,  Rev.  Thomas  Marshall, 
D.  D.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Mr.  Yamell  the  popular  singer 
from  Fort  Wayne  will  assist.  Dismission. 


NOTICES. 

THE  ENDEATOBEB8  AT  CEEVEEANO. 

July  11-15,  1894. 

Post  Ovfice  Arranobmbnts.— Delegation  Managers 
and  State  Officers  are  requested  to  instruct  delegates 
about  Post  Office  arrangements.  There  will  be  no  general 
office  about  the  Oonveotiun  buildings.  The  different 
churches  which  are  headquarters,  will  onen  sub- stations. 
Delegates  wUI  leave  instructions  at  home  to  send  mail 
care  tbeir  State  headquarters— naming  tbe  church.  This 
plan  will  facilitate  M.atiers.  and  do  away  with  tbe  string 
of  pponle  always  found  at  tbe  Conventioo  office.  Please 
send  this  word  thronghont  the  State.  Unless  attended 
to  in  this  manner,  very  few  will  be  able  to  get  any  mail 
matter. 

Denominational  Rallies.— Delegates  will  please 
watch  their  denominational  papers  for  the  programmes 
of  tbe  great  denominational  rallies,  to  be  held  Thursday 
afternoon,  the  12th.  These  meetings  will  be  among  the 
most  Interesting  of  the  Convention,  and  will  wonderfully 
help  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Christian  Endeavor 
stands  for  myaity  to  denomination.  We  are  nnre  that 
the  speakers  who  are  to  address  these  meetings  will  be 
more  attractive  than  the  hall  games  or  bicycle  races. 
Plan  to  attend  tbe  denooiinational  rallies ! 

Lake  Excursions.— Do  not  forget  that  you  can  have  a 
mcst  delightful  excursion  or  Lake  Brie  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  July  14t.b.  This  will  be  an  ioterextlog  and 
acceptable  part  of  the  programme,  and  no  donbt  many 
of  tbe  Endeavorers  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportnolty  to  take  a  whiff  of  Tjake  Erie. 

Fonr  Ezcnrslnne.  First  at  1:80,  second  at  2:00.  third  at 
4K)0,  fourth  at  4:80.  Be  sure  to  lay  yonr  plans  to  go.  Fare 
only  60  cents. 


Home  Missions,  88  per  cent. 

Foreign  Biisgions,  81  “ 

Education.  6  ** 

Sabbath  School  Work,  8  •* 

Church  Erection,  8  *' 

Freedmen.  6  " 

Ministerial  Relief,  9  “ 

Aid  for  Colleges.  8  “ 

Wm.  Hrnbt  Roeebts.  Stated  Clerk. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Preshyterlan  Union,  held  on  June  2l>th,  1894.  it  was 
unanlmonsly  decided  to  ghe  a  reception  to  the  Synod  of 
New  York, on  the  evening  of  October  18th,  Tbe  annual 
meeting  of  tbe  Synod  being  held  in  this  city  at  that  time. 
Tbe  Reception  will  be  given  in  tbe  Madison  Square  Con¬ 
cert  Hall,  and  as  tbe  hall  will  accommodate  more  than 
one  thousand  persons,  tbe  Synod,  members  of  tbe  Union 
and  their  friends  can  be  present.  The  several  Commit¬ 
tees  are  arranging  details  wbich  will  be  naade  known 
through  the  secretary.  This  will  take  tbe  piece  of  tbe 
regular  meeting  announced  In  tbe  Manual  for  October  29. 

Wm.  N.  Crania  Chaim. an. 

Frederick  A.  Booth,  Sec’y,  19  E.  16th  St..  New  York. 


PHYSICIAN— A  Presbyterian  minister  who  bas  Jnst 
gradnated  as  a  physician  will  remunerate  any  per¬ 
son  who  will  lead  him  to  a  satisfactory  situation  or  loo*- 
tion.  Has  been  in  the  pastorate  for  eleven  years:  is  an 
A.M :  aged  86,  end  siugle.  Address  “Physician,’’  care 
of  Tbe  Evangelist. 


WOODliAWM  OBMKTBRT. 

W OODLA WN  Station  AMtb  Ward).  HarUm  Railroad. 
Offloa.  No.  20  Ksat  Old  Htrsst. 


HEMSTITCHED 
Saxony  Linen  Sheets. 

This  week  we  shall  place  on  sale  600 
pairs  Saxony  Hemstitched  Linen  Sheets 
measuring  90  inches  wide  and  06  inches 
long,  at  $4.50  per  pair ;  heretofore  the 
price  has  been  $6.50. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  I  ITH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  and  aend  It  to  as  with  yonr  name 
and  addrew,  and  we  will  send  yon  this  elegant  wateb 
by  express  (or  examination.  Too  examine  it  and  if  yon 
consider  it  a  bargain  pay  the  express  agent  oor  eampts 
price,  gl.M.  and  it  is  yonrs.  Fine  gold  plate  Ckala 
and  Vkana  FEgg  with  each  watch,  also  our  written  Sose- 
sate*  Nr  t  yeara.  W  rite  to-dny,this  may  not  appear  again 
THE  NATIONAL  MFO.A  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  III. 


CDCk  aeaa.SkieMpla. 
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.Cut  tha  aat  aad  arad  it  to  aa  with 
year  (all  aam.  aad  addraaa.  aad  wa 
will  atad  you  aaa  a(  tkwa  ilqiaat, 
riaUy  Jawabd,  (old  Saakad  watekta 
by  .aama  fw  .aaMilaalloa,  aad  It 
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(or  SO  daya  aaly.  Addraaa 

THK  NATIONAL  M’F*a 
*  importing  CO.. 
384  Sdatban  SL.  OUtMt.  uL 
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The  Gymnasium  of  America,^^^^ 

At  this  season,  nrhen  plans  ot  summer  travel  are  rapidly  being  made,  under 
the  spur  ot  the  fierce  heats  ot  July,  no  one  should  fitil  to  examine  the  pre-eminent 
claims  ot  the  Adirondack  regrion.  Here  is  an  Empire  ot  Health,  open  to  all  and 
easy  ot  access.  A  domain  equal  in  extent  to  any  one  ot  several  ot  the  states  in  the 
Union  retains  its  original  glory  ot  mountain,  lake  and  forest.  Under  the  wise 
policy  ot  the  state  its  wiidness  is  guarded  white  every  fiocility  is  afforded  visitors 
to  reach  its  confines. 

Among  these  approaches  the  most  important  is  that  ot  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Railroad  System  which  bounds  the  region  on  the  south  and  eatt,  and 
penetrates  to  the  heart  ot  the  wilderness  by  well-located  branch  lines.  The  trav¬ 
eller,  alter  teaching  Saratoga,  at  the  southeast  corner  ot  the  district,  can  go 
either  directly  into  the  Adirondacks  by  way  ot  the  Adirondack  Railwaj ,  or  skirt 
the  eastern  border,  passing  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  tili  he  reaches  the 
Canada  line.  At  various  points,  notably  Westport,  excellent  stage  routes  carry 
him  at  once  to  the  finest  resorts,  thus  enabling  him  to  get  the  deiights  and  bene¬ 
fits  ot  a  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  without  the  tatigue  and  expense  ot  the  earlier 
times. 

To  help  visitors  choose  their  route  wisely  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  issue  a 
**souvenir**  guide  ot  152  pages,  caretully  prepared  and  beautifully  illustrated, 
with  several  most  helpful  maps,  which  is  sent  tree  on  application  to  J.  W. 
Burdick,  General  Passenger  Agent,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.’s  B.  R.,  Albany,  New  York. 


^  700  Mile 
Sea  Trips 

mt  rmm  bb^utifvl  MKW  STKA.BI8HIPS  or  m 

Old  Dominion  Line 


1X>W  BATBS  TO  DBMVKB.  COL. 

The  B*Itimore  and  Onto  R.  R.  Co.  will  sell  roand-trip 
excursion  tickets  to  Denver.  Col .  from  all  points  on  its 
lines  east  of  the  Ohio  river,  Jnir  lOtb,  20th  and  2let.  good 
for  retnm  on  trains  leaving  Denver  July  27th,  Ansnst  2d 
and  26th:  tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Denver  Anvust  8th, 
Oth  and  lOtb,  valid  for  retnm  passage  on  trains  leaving 
Denver  August  10th,  25th  and  Sept.  13th. 

The  rate  from  New  York  will  be  t47.76;  Philadelphia, 
$47.76;  Baltimore,  $47.40;  Washington.  $47.40  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  low  rates  trom  all  other  points. 

Passengers  taking  the  B.  &  O.  have  a  choice  of  routes, 
going  via  Pittsbnrg,  Akron  and  Chicago;  via  Orafton, 
Bellatre  and  Chicago,  or  via  Parkersburg,  Ciucinnati 
and  St.  Lonis;  double  dally  service  of  expre-s  trains, 
with  Pnllman  sleeping  and  dining  cars  on  all  rontes. 

For  more  detailM  information,  address  C.  P.  Craig, 
G.  E.  P.  A.,  416  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


To  Old  Point  Comfort  or  Tliginit  Boich  and  Ret. 

IBygtia  Hotel. )  (iVinoea*  Anne  HoM.") 
won  naunncruL  aasoars  oa  tbb  aTi.Anio  ooasr  Foa  a 

SUMTIER  OUTING 
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aav  BB  lUDB  sea 


OUPelat  Comfort,  .  $i6.oo  C 
Vlrgtala  Beach.  .  .  17.00  ^ 

A  day  and  a  qaartor  at  eltkar  botaL 
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including  every  expense 


This  trip  ig  an  ideal  one,  as  the 
course  skirts  the  coast  with  little 
likelihood  of  sea-sickness,  and  passes 
in  review  many  watering  places  and 
points  of  interest. 

:  teaaMn  for  NORFOLK,  FOBTSXOUTB  OLD  POINT 
CDMKOKT  and  MBWPOBT  KXWB  TIBOINiA  BBACH, 
PBTSR^BOKO,  aad  BIcHKOND^A„  and  WASBINO- 
TON.  D.  C.— Hoa.,  Wed..  Tbnts.,  aad  Sat.  Por 

RICBMONIL  vU  JAXBS  BIVAB— Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Sat. 
For  WKST  POINT,  Va— Tnea,  Than.,  aad  Sat.  From 
Pier  80.  M.  B^  foot  Beoeb  St.  at  8  P.  B.,  SatnidBys  4 
p.  B.  nueuali  Uckats  and  might  rataa  to  all  prdata. 

For  prlntad  matter  and  full  poiUcnlais  addresa 
OLD  DOMINION  8.  8.  CO.. 

^  jvSii  b":  Pier  a6,  N.  R.,  New  York. 


Summer  Vacation 


Snmmor  Sehodnle  of  Trains  on  Woat  Shore  Ballroad. 

As  nsnal,  the  West  Shore  Railroad  is  abreast  of  the 
timea.  Their  new  summer  time  table  of  train  service 
has  just  been  issued  and  will  take  effect  Sunday,  J une  24. 

It  Is  greatly  Improved  over  former  years,  many  stops 
having  been  done  away  with  on  express  trains  and  adai- 
tlonal  suburban  service  added. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  what  the  principal 
cbanzes  are: 

A  new  night  train  for  slewing  car  passengers  only, 
leaving  New  York  at  7.86  P.M.  and  arriving  at  Buffalo 
at  7.40  A.M„  has  been  placed  in  service. 

The  popular  special  half  holiday  train  leaving  New 
York  at  1  P.M.,  aid  arrlviog  in  the  heart  of  the  Catakill 
Mountains  in  time  for  dinner. 

A  train  on  Sunday  morning  with  sleeping  car,  leaving 
New  York  at  8.16  A.M.,  which  can  be  occupied  any  time 
after  0  P.M.,  arriving  in  the  Catskills  in  time  for  break- 
fiast. 

Three  fast  egress  trains,  with  drawing  room  cars, 
running  to  the  Catsklll  Mountains.  Saratoga  and  Lake 
George,  leaving  New  York  respectively  at  10.46  A.M., 
11X0  A.  hL.  and  3.26  P.M. 

Another  pecnliar  feature  is  the  through  drawing-room 
car  service  inangurnted  witn  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
between  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadeinhla,  Long 
Branch  to  Catakill  Mountain  resorts,  Saratoga  and  Lake 
George. 


BBDVCBD  BATES  TO  CLEVELAND. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  will  sell  excnnion 
tickets  from  all  ticket  stations  on  its  lines,  east  of  Ohio 
River,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  all  trains  July  Sth,  10  h 
and  11th,  valid  for  return  trip  until  July  81st,  inclnsive. 
at  reduced  ratea.  The  rate  from  New  York  will  be  $1800; 
Philadelphia,  $11X0;  Baltimore,  $11.00;  Washington, 
f  11.00;  Ciumberland,  $8.80;  and  correspondingly  low  rates 
from  all  other  stations. 

For  more  detailed  information,  address  C.  P.  Craig, 
G.  E.  P.  A.,  416  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


described  in  £  new  illustrated  book  “SuM- 
MEB  Homes  among  the  Green  Hills  of  V er- 
MONT  AND  ALONG  THE  SHORES  OF  LaXE  CHAM¬ 
PLAIN,  containing  selected  addresses  of  the 
Best  Family  Homes  for  entertaining  Sum¬ 
mer  Guests,  at  prices  from  $4  to  $10  per 
week,  also  list  of  finest  Hotels  with  prices  and 
Excursion  Rates.  Out-  door  pleasures,  fishing, 
boating,  climate  and  scenery,  all  unexcelled. 

Mailed  tree  on  appUeatlmi  to 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE  or  S.  W.  CUMMINCS, 

S.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  G.P.A.,  St.  Albans,  Vt 

A  LITTLM  HOME  MI88IONABT  WOBK 
among  your /Heads  ofidficlglibors  teouldZie  toUU  them  of 
ever  oftr  of  The  Evangelist  for  three  months  to  new  suh- 
sortbers /or  twenty-JIvs  cents.  If  you  beiieee  in  The  Evan- 
geUst  and  w4sh  to  sse  its  InAuenee  extended,  this  is  an  eaey 
“word  in  season"  to  soy.  May  vie  nut  aekyem- help  k  fart 


Bosuioke  College. 

The  Catalogne  ot  this  succesafnl  Virginia  College 
shows  an  enrollment  of  stadente  from  thirteen  StatM. 
Indian  Territon ,  wd  Korea.  Roanoke  is  abreast  of  the 
times  In  facilities  and  methods  of  instruction :  and  this 
summer  Is  adoing  an  Annex  to  its  fine  Library,  which 
doubles  the  floor  space,  making  the  entire  length  of  tbe 
bnlldiog  95  feet  and  the  width  through  tbe  wings  T2  feet. 
Tbe  beet  moral,  social  and  religions  influences  prevail  in 
the  attractive  town  of  Salem,  and  the  order  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  College  are  good.  For  tbe  advantages  offer¬ 
ed,  tbe  expenses  are  very  moderate.  The  catalogue  of  60 
pagee,  illustrated  circular,  and  Jnne  Collegian  will  be 
sent  free  on  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Faculty, 
Salem,  Vsi. 


Minnies  of  tbe  General  Assembly. 

The  Minntee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1884.  will  be 
published  on  or  about  August  Ist,  and  the  bound  volumes 
containing  tbe  Reports  of  the  Boards  will  he  Issned  at 
the  same  time. 

Tbe  price  of  the  Minutes  in  paper  cover  will  be  $1.00, 
and  ot the  Reports,  26  cent  s.  The  Mlnntes  in  cloth  bind¬ 
ing  will  cost  26  cents  extra,  and  the  same  additional 
charge  will  be  made  for  tbe  Reports  in  cloth.  Ministers 
and  others  desiring  cloth-bonnd  volumes,  will  please 
address  Rnv.  W.  H.  Robxrts,  D.D.. 

1884  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agricultural  Department, 


FALL  PLANTING  OF  TBEE8. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer  sets  forth  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  tree  planting  in  that  quarter,  saying 
that  nearly  every  summer  it  finds  the  young 
orchard  trees  just  planted  out,  withered  and 
nearly  dead  from  tbe  heat  and  drouth. 

April  is  generally  the  earliest  time  that  we 
can  dig  the  ground  for  transplanting  trees. 
The  sap  is  beginning  to  come  up  then,  and  the 
newly  planted  trees  will  usually  start  into 
growth,  but  in  two  months*  time  the  weather 
will  be  dry  and  hot,  and  most  of  the  trees 
will  suffer.  It  generally  takes  spring- planted 
trees  the  whole  of  the  first  jrear  to  recover 
from  the  setback  caused  by  their  removal  and 
the  subsequent  burning  of  them  by  a  hot 
summer. 

If  we  want  to  adopt  spring  planting,  it  is 
much  safer  and  better  to  set  the  trees  out 
late  in  winter,  and  while  tbe  trees  are  quiet 
and  half  dead.  Dig  them  up  with  a  ball  of 
earth  around  their  roots,  and  insert  them  in 
holes  in  the  frozen  ground,  and  cover  them  up 
thoroughly  with  loose  dirt.  They  will  in  this 
way  get  a  good  start  for  the  trying  period  of 
midsummer.  Trees  purchased  direct  from  the 
nursery  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  obtained  with 
the  proper  amount  of  earth  on  them.  If  they 
are  to  be  planted  in  spring,  they  need  their 
roots  undisturbed  in  this  way,  and  much  bet¬ 
ter  is  it  to  wait  until  fall  if  this  condition 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Fall -planted  trees  are  always  superior  to 
those  set  out  in  spring.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  trees  will  do  better  and  loss  will  be 
much  less.  The  time  for  transplanting  is 
about  the  latter  part  of  September,  selecting 
a  time  right  after  a  rain,  when  the  ground  is 
moist.  Plant  at  that  time,  and  the  trees  will 
immediately  take  root,  and  before  cold  weather 
is  here  they  will  be  well  established. 

In  the  fall  there  will  no  longer  be  any  de¬ 
mand  upon  the  vitality  of  the  young  trees  to 
produce  leaves.  The  chief  growth  then  will 
be  root  growth,  and  this  is  the  great  essential 
in  young  trees.  Most  of  them  are  inclined  to 
go  all  to  leaves  and  wood  growth  above  tbe 
soil.  Spring  planting  tends  to  increase  this 
leaf  and  wood  growth  at  the  expense  of  the 
roots.  In  the  fall  tbe  ground  and  soil  are 
warm,  and  if  not  moist,  they  can  be  made  so 
by  applying  plenty  of  water  at  tbe  time  of 
transplanting.  There  will  be  several  months 
after  transplanting  before  severe  winter  weath¬ 
er  will  come,  and  by  that  time  the  roots  of 
the  trees  will  be  pretty  thoroughly  established. 

Trees,  however,  should  not  be  planted  much 
later  than  the  middle  of  October,  for  then  they 
are  not  apt  to  get  sufficient  root  growth  to 
enable  them  to  resist  the  cold.  While  there 
are  many  failures  in  planting  trees  very  late 
in  the  fall,  and  just  as  many  by  spring  plant¬ 
ing,  there  are  comparatively  few  from  early 
fall  planting  or  midwinter  planting,  when 
trees  have  a  good  ball  of  earth  around  their 
roots.  _ 

TO  KEEP  BUTTER  COOL. 

To  keep  butter  cool  and  firm  in  hot  weather 
without  the  use  of  ice  does  not  appear  an  easy 
thing  to  do  yet  it  can  be  done  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  method,  which  will  produce  satisfactory 
results,  it  is  said,  even  when  the  mercury  is 
up  in  the  nineties :  Take  a  large  deep  plate, 
place  in  it  an  inverted  saucer,  pour  in  cold 
water  until  the  saucer  is  nearly  covered ;  on 
the  saucer  set  tbe  plate  containing  tbe  butter ; 
take  a  common  unglazed  fiower  pot,  wash  it 
thoroughly  clean  and  dry  it,  soak  it  in  clean 
water,  then  place  it  over  the  butter  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  pot  shall  come  down  into  the 
water ;  set  the  whole  apparatus  where  it  will 
be  in  a  current  of  air.  The  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  pot  will  keep  the  butter  bard 
and  cold.  The  same  principle  has  been  used 
effectively  with  milk  cans  by  fitting  over  them 
blanket  jackets  and  pouring  cold  water  on  the 
I  jackets  until  they  were  thoroughly  wet. 


PRUNING  BOSES. 

Year  after  year  (according  to  Vick’s  Maga¬ 
zine)  tbe  chances  of  obtaining  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  rose  blooms  are  frittered  away  through 
unintelligent  pruning,  even  in  gardens  of  great 
reputation.  There  are  thousands  of  rose 
bushes  all  over  the  country  which,  in  spite  of 
being  found  in  spring  to  have  made  fine  growth 
during  tbe  previous  season,  never  produce  good 
flowers,  ana  tbe  explanation  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  tbe  fact  that  no  reasonable  plan  is 
followed  in  pruning. 

Tbe  commonest  mistake  is  the  leaving  of 
the  older  branching  spray  wood  that  has  al- 
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PAINT  cracks. — It  often  costs  more  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  house  for  repainting  that  has  been  painted  in  the  first 
place  with  cheap  ready-mixed  paints,  than  it  would  to  have 
painted  it  twice  with  strictly  pure  white  lead,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil, 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

forms  a  permanent  base  for  repainting  and  never  has  to  be  burned  or 
scraped  off  on  account  of  scaling  or  cracking.  It  is  always  smooth 
and  clean.  To  be  sure  of  getting  strictly  pure  white  lead,  purchase 
any  of  the  following  brands : 

“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT  •’  (New  York). 

“  ARMSTRONG  ft  McKBLVY*’  (Pittabnrgli).  “  KENTUCKY  ”  (LouiaviUe). 

“  ATLANTIC’*  (New  York).  “JOHN  T.LBWIS  ft  BROS.  CO."  (Phlla). 

“  BBYMBR-BAUMAN  "  (PitUbut*»i).  “  MORLEY  "  (Cleveland). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York).  “  MISSOURI  "  (SL  LouU). 

“  BROOKLYN  "  (New  York).  “  RED  SEAL  "  (St  LouU). 

“  COLLIER  "  (St  LouU).  “  SALEM  "  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Bnffiilo).  •'  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  DA  VIS-CHAMBERS  "  (PitUbnrgh).  “  SOUTHERN  ’’  (St  LouU  and  Chicago). 

“  ECKSTEIN  "  (Cincinnati).  “  ULSTER  "  (New  York). 

“FAHNESTOCK*  (Pittsburgh).  “ UNION *•  (New  York). 

For  Colors.— National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
25-pound  keg  of  Lead  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades, 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  U  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  oo  painU  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably  save 
you  a  good  many  dolUrs. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Grand  NATIONAL  A  WARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AS  smoosaTnra  Tona 

CONTAININU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  UD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

FWr  the  PRETENTION  mmd  CURB  ef 

ilariL  iDdigestioB,  Loss  of  AppotitOiOtc. 

22  rue  Dreuot,  Paris. 

E.  F0U6EIA I  Cl.,  30  N.  WILLIAW  ST,  NEW  YOU. 


Nervous 

Are  70a,  can’t  sleep,  can’t  eat,  tired, 
thirsty  i  Blood  poor  ? 

It’s  a  tonic  you  want— 

Hires*  Rootbeer. 

This  sparkling,  exhilarating,  and  re- 
freshins  drink,  while  being  {or  more 
agreeable  in  bouquet  and  flavor  Aan 
the  finest  wine  or  champagne,  is  at 
the  same  time  unlike  them,  being  free 
from  alcohol. 

A  temperance  drink  for  temperance 
people,deliciousand  wholesome  as  well. 
Pnnfiea  the  blood,  tickles  the  palate. 

Package  makes  five  gallons. 

Ask  your  storekeeper  for  it. 

Take  no  substitutes. 

Send  a-eent  stamp  to  Cbaa.  B.  Hirea 
Co,,  JPbiJadelphia,  for  beautiful  pie- 
tare  earda. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEEIY  BELL  COMPANY, 

TROY.  N.  Y., 

EAnurAomBB  aupnuoR 

CHURCH,  CHIME  ANO  8CHCCL  BELLS. 


ready  Dowered.  Dwarf  rose  bushes  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  generally  consist  of  several 
much  branched  stems  whicb  carried  bloom  in 
the  previous  summer,  and  several  strong, 
straight  shoots  springing  from  the  base  of  the 
plants.  In  the  case  of  hybrid  permtuals,  these 
older  branching  stems  should  oe  cut  com¬ 
pletely  out,  leaving  only  the  new  shoots  from 
the  base,  which  should  themselves  then  be 
considerably  shortened.  If  the  old  spray  be 
left  in,  it  produces  no  flowers  worth  naving, 
while  the  weak  and  crowded  growths  with 
which  it  becomes  covered  afford  a  perfect 
harborage  to  every  known  rose  pest. 

Rural  and  Farm  Notes. 

Immense  beds  of  phosphates  exist  in  the 
'*bad  lands”  of  South  Dakota,  and  tests  are 
now  making  to  ascertain  their  quality.  It 
may  turn  out  that  these  so  called  “bad  lands” 
are  good  lands,  after  all. 

Apples  have  recently  been  quoted  at  $50  a 
barrel  in  Chicago.  As  there  are  about  400 
apples  in  a  barrel,  this  would  make  the  price 
an  old  "York  shilling,”  or  12^  cents  apiece. 
The  entire  stock  in  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of 
one  man,  and  he  was  evidently  making  the  most 
of  his  opportunity.  But  with  fresh  fruits  in 
abundance,  who  would  care  for  apples  at  such 
an  unprecedented,  not  to  say  absurd,  price? 

Mr.  Joseph  Meehan  of  Philadelphia,  writing 
of  the  blooming  powers  of  the  common  gera¬ 
nium,  tells  this  touching  little  story:  "A  good 
many  years  ago  a  relative  of  mine  lost  her  lit¬ 
tle  daughter.  A  few  daj^s  before  the  child 
was  stricken  down  with  sickness,  she  had  been 
playing  with  some  thrown-away  plants,  one  of 
which,  a  pink  geranium,  she  had  placed  in  a 
pot.  After  her  death,  this  little  plant  was 
preserved  in  the  pot  she  had  placed  it  in.  As 
it  grew,  it  was  shifted  on  into  larger  pots, 
and  though  now  twenty  years  ago,  the  gera¬ 
nium  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  mother. 
And  how  this  old  plant  does  bloom  1  It  is 
never  out  of  flower — in  summer  out  of-doors, 
and  in  winter  in  a  home- made  conservatory.” 

The  management  of  the  flower  beds  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Park,  Albany,  seems  to  be  of  the  best. 
The  Country  Gentleman  pys  that  early  in  the 
season  they  are  ablaze  with  thousands  of  cro¬ 
cuses,  tulips,  hyacinths,  etc.  When  these  were 
done,  the  beds  were  renewed  with  summer¬ 
blooming  plants  of  many  kinds.  Last  year 
there  was  a  splendid  show  of  tuberous- rooted 
begonias.  Beds  of  blooming  pansies  have  of 
course  been  set.  Groups  of  rose-bushes,  pro¬ 
tected  through  the  winter,  are  in  fine  condition. 
Caladiums,  cannas,  and  other  tropical  plants 
are  well  massed  in  conspicuous  places,  rare 
palms  stand  at  intervals  along  the  borders,  and 
toward  autumn  the  tall  plumes  of  the  pampas 
grass  will  wave  like  flags  of  peace  over  the 
brilliant  scene. 

Hail  to  the  cow  I  A  statistician  has  been  at 
work  upon  the  milk  question  and  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  if  accurate  means  were 
at  hand  to  secure  perfect  statistics,  the  value 
of  the  milk  product  of  this  countir  would 
likely  prove  to  be  above  a  billion  dollars  an¬ 
nually— more  than  twice  the  value  of  the 


wheat  crop  of  the  entire  country,  and  exceed¬ 
ing  the  entire  banking  capital  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  about  $665,000<000.  The  en¬ 
tire  product  of  silver  bullion  is  valued  annual¬ 
ly  at  about  $45,000,000;  the  value  of  pig  iron 
is  less  than  $76,000,000  per  year;  the  value  of 
the  wool  clip  is  estimated  at  $50,000,000,  and 
the  gold  production  of  the  entire  country 
reaches  only  $81,000,000  per  year.  The  ^end 
total  of  these  four  interests,  aggregating  $201,  - 
000,000  annually,  represents  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  value  of  the  dairy  products  of 
the  country. 

The  fifty.fourth  annual  State  Fair  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  Sept.  6-18  inclu¬ 
sive.  Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower ;  Hon.  Fred 
C.  Schraub,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ; 
Hon.  J.  H.  Brigham,  Master  National  Grange, 
and  others,  will  attend  and  address  the  visit¬ 
ors.  Daily  dairy  institutes,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  George  A.  Smith,  director  of  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes,  will  be  held  in  the  Dairy  build¬ 
ing,  whicb  will  be  enlarged.  Additions  to  the 
buildings  and  improvements  to  the  grounds 
will  be  made  this  year,  making  the  New  York 
State  Fair  grounds  the  most  perfect  of  their 
kind  in  the  country.  Arrangements  are  being 
perfected  with  the  railroad  companies  to  run 
excursion  trains  to  and  from  the  fair  grounds 
on  schedule  time  and  at  low  rates.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  are  offered  in  premiums. 
Premiums  in  the  fruit  and  dairy  departments, 
which  are  fast  becoming  the  most  important 
industries  in  the  State,  have  been  nearly  dou¬ 
bled.  Some  $7,000  is  to  be  offered  in  purses, 
for  "the  encouragement  of  the  breeding  of  a 
superior  class  of  trotting  horses,”  which  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  a  carnival 
of  racing  and  betting — unless  special  care  is 
taken  against  such  bad  and  demoralizing  result. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Cucumber  Sauce.— It  is  better  with  broiled 
fish  than  either  a  hot  or  melted  butter  sauce. 
Chop  one  cucumber  fine,  then  drain  it  care¬ 
fully  in  the  colander.  Season  it  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  mix  with  it  either  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  cocoanut  cream  or  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  plain  cream,  then  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  and  turn  it  once  into  a  little  dish. 

Chocolate  Lemonade. — Chocolate  lemonade 
finds  favor  with  the  young  people  when  they 
tire  of  strawberry  lemonade.  It  is  simply 
plain  lemonade  with  chocolate  added  in  the 
proportion  of  a  heaping  teaspoonful  to  a  tum¬ 
bler.  It  is  relished  by  those  who  like  choco¬ 
late  or  who,  like  the  Athenians,  are  "ever 
running  after  something  new.  ” 

Worth  Remembering. —When  preparing  on¬ 
ions  for  cooking  hold  them  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  a  deep  pan,  and  your  e^es  will 
not  be  affected.  This  method  is  used  in  pick¬ 
ling  establishments.  Cold  rainwater  made 
strong  with  soda  will  take  out  machine  oil 
grease  spots  that  have  been  made  on  white 
muslin  garments.  Apply  before  the  goods  have 
been  put  in  the  suds.  If  women  only  knew 
it,  they  deform  their  hands  with  tight  gloves 
quite  as  much  as  their  feet  with  tight  shoes. 
One  makes  corns  and  the  other  big  knuckles. 
Tight  anything  is  bad  form. 


When  Shopping, 

if  70a  arRsttnogertotUaMnUiNw- 
ply  as  sa  experiment  in  jonr  own 
lntereet,boy  sboxirf 

Electro-Silicon 

and  clean  yaw  silTer  once— woHl  abide 
by  the  reeolt ;  or  if  yon  prefer,  eead  ts 
ne  for  a  trial  qoantity. 

It’s  unllka  any  other. 

Tbefisoreof  a  woeuaelna 
inaiUwr,  printed  IN  REDt 
ie  on  every  box.  TekenoethK 
It’f  eoid  creqtwhete. 

YNE  ELECTRO  SIUCON  CO.,  72  John  St,  New  York 
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XTbe  Stut*^  of  tbe  5Life  of  (Ebdst. 

- % - 


Helps  for  both  Teachers  and  5chcdars  in  the  Sunday-school 
Lessons  of  the  Current  Quarter. 


On  the  first  of  July  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  known  world  began  a  six  months’  course  of 
systematic  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  The  most  learned  and  consecrated  of  the  students  of 
this  wonderful  theme  have  spread  forth  their  knowledge  in  hosts  of  books  and  helps  of  every 
sort,  designed  to  aid  others  in  this  study. 

The  very  abundance  of  these  stores  embarrasses  one  who  wishes  to  benefit  by  them  in 
studying  and  teaching  others.  To  help  such  an  one,  The  Evangelist  can  recommend,  as  the 
result  of  investigation  and  practical  experience  in  class  work,  a  group  of  helps  which  will  prove 
a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Quarterly  Lessons,  Bible  Study  Lessons,  and  the  other  familiar 
aids. 

1.  The  teacher  should  be  qualified  for  the  lessons  by  a  refreshed  acquaintance  with  the  life 
of  Christ  as  a  connected  narrative.  For  practical  purposes  no  better  biography  exists,  per¬ 
haps,  than  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  by  Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.  D.  It  is  brief  yet  comprehensive, 
and  powerfully  and  charmingly  written. 

2.  As  the  lessons  can  touch  only  on  salient  points  in  Christ’s  life,  it  is  important  that  both 
teacher  and  class  hold  in  mental  view  the  omitted  portions  of  the  narrative.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  do  this  if  one  possesses  that  excellent  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  “The  Life  of  Our  Lord,  in 
the  Words  of  the  Four  Evangelists,”  with  introduction  by  Dr.  Taylor.  This  unified  narrative  is 
of  inestimable  value  to  teachers  and  advanced  scholars.  It  has  been  used  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  in  missionary  work,  notably  in  Japan. 

5.  History  should  always  be  studied  with  a  good  map.  In  the  current  lessons  the  “Bible 
Atlas,”  by  T.  Ruddiman  Johnson,  F.R.G.S.,  will  be  found  of  special  usefulness.  It  contains 
twenty  maps,  and  other  charts  and  information,  all  in  the  latest  and  best  methods. 

4.  A  further  aid  in  fixing  in  mind  the  geography,  chronology,  and  gospel  harmony  of  the 
saliont  events  in  the  Saviour’s  life  is  the  graphic  volume  prepared  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Kephart,  M.A., 
entitled  “The  Public  Life  of  Christ.”  By  a  remarkable  chart  of  striking  originality  the  sacred 
narrative  is  portrayed  in  a  way  not  ( asily  missed  or  lorgotten. 

5.  The  recent  improvements  in  illustration  make  it  possible  to  furnish  the  student  with  a 
gallery  of  pictures  that  vividly  set  forth  the  current  lessons.  A  series  of  portfolios,  containing 
1 28  large  half-tone  reproductions  of  photographs,  entitled  “Photographs  of  the  Holy  Land,” 
give  one  an  idea  of  the  scenes  and  customs  of  Palestine  that  is  of  great  help  in  fixing  the  inter¬ 
est  of  teacher  and  scholar. 


We  are  able  to  supply  readers  of  The  Evangelist  with  the  foregoing  helps  at  the  following  prices: 


1.  Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ,  cloth 

2.  Life  of  our  Lord,  in  Words  of  the  Evang^elists,  cloth 

3.  Bible  Atlas,  Johnson,  paper 

4.  Public  Life  of  Christ,  Kephart,  cloth 

5.  Photographs  oi  the  Holy  Land,  paper 


.60 

$1.00 

.25 

.75 

1.00 

$3.60 


Any  of  the  aboi^e  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  or  the  set  will  be  sent  for  $3  25 


j^^^Notice  how  easy  and  appropriate  it  would  be  for  advanced  classes  to  collect  the  small  sum  needed  to 
procure  this  set  for  class  uses,  or  as  a  gift  to  a  teacher..  It  would  make  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  any 
Sunday-school  library.  Address 


HE  Evangelist,  33  Union  Square,  New' York  City. 


